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A TILE of lead on a Palace roof bulged up from 
its flatness abruptly. Silence and sheen had 
slept upon the tile till then, but the silence now fled 
off and the sheen shot aside into shadow. Quick 
sounds of panting effort and the sudden heave of the 
lead had scared them ; something clandestine, some- 
thing urgent and fierce and desperate was happening 
beneath that part of the roof ; as though some enor- 
mous mole were shouldering out, the metal was lifting 
and doming ; alarmingly the uniformity of the deep 
lead-sheathed slope had been broken, and the moon 
stared flashingly down. 

Moon-blanched against a violet sky a Gock-tower 
stood up from the edge of a Square, its marble pallid 
as if with terror and its tocsin giving tongue in a 
view-halloo; but the warning went unheeded, for 
bells all about the dty began to clamour the hour, and 
instantly the heaving and shouldering ended. The 
mole had failed ; by its nailed edges the tile had held 
fast. Already it was flattening and reflexing, a tor- 
ment of pain among its reknitting atoms; slowly it 
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sank to the level» and flat again it lay aslant. Soon, 
when the last strophe of bell-music went wavering 
seaward, the sheen and the silence crept back ; peace 
brooded on the roof again, again the deep slope lay 
basking, one sheet of tarnished silver. Then a great 
shout of merriment arose in the Square, and the gaze 
of the moon veered off. 

Off from its startled pause it veered, with hardly a 
glance at the Courtyard that lay deep down in the 
dasp of the Palace, like a prisoner. For the courtyard 
was narrow and silent, the square was vast and full. 
The floor of the Square reflected the flicker of many 
flambeaux ; festal crowds were keeping the Vigil of 
All Hallows there, and all was mirth and music. A 
tall and mighty shaft stood separated from the gaiety, 
it is true, alone and sad in the night like a minaret 
imploring ; and gloom was creeping down the shaft 
towards liie Square. For the moon showed now little 
more than a disc of white brass, a cymbal or gong for 
clouds to dash on. Clouds were already drifting in, 
dim shapdess douds of mist and dampness, and the 
cymbal's edge was darkening. 

Foiu: times the quarters chimed, again the hoiu: rang 
out, and again the moon regarded the roof; for commo- 
tion in the tile had begun anew. Cracks starred the 
surface, some bitter tool was boring upwards. Then 
the point of the tool appeared, a gleaming fang that 
quickly vanished, for light had penetrated the hole 
with a warning and the mole shrank back into his 
tunnd. Cessation of effort; inmiobility; peace for 
the tile again; but darkness, the opportunity of a 
mde, was at hand. The quarters chimed again and 
again, each time more hoarsdy ; fog was setting in 
from the sea, a salty breath began to savour the air. 
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the flambeaux shone haloed. It was cold, cold — 
suddenly the Square seemed to shiver, and the crowds 
went singing home. Mists replaced them ; a dance of 
femtastic wisps, mandrake-shape, came whirling about 
the Palace ; wreaths and wraiths of grey lapped the 
plinths, climbed the pillars and fafad^, curled along 
the gutters, and thickened into fog on the roofe. The 
moon went wholly out, and again the tile began to be 
tortured. 

This particular plate of lead was one which lay on 
the eastward slope of the eastern roof of the Palace, in 
the fifth row counting up from the gutter. Between 
it and a tile in the fourth row the point of a bar of 
steel now came out, rending and wrenching ; the mole 
was prising the lead away. Nails cracked and slid 
rattling down, burst out by the levering and uplift- 
ing; the bottom edge of the plate of metal began to 
lift ; at last the mole was breaching an issue. Then 
two paws came out into the fog ; the paws were hands ; 
tbey gripped and bent the lead back upon itself till 
a hole lay gaping. 

A head came out of the hole ; a man emerged. 

He hung on the dizzy edge of death. He had mis- 
taken his distances, had clambered out too hastily, ai\d 
now must daw and cling, above an abyss suspended. 
Toeing the selvage of the slope, his feet pressed down 
the gutter. A diff-like wall dropped sheer and deep 
below, into hidepus black yeasty water, and under his 
"weight the gutter was yielding, yielding — with horrible 
little noises it was giving downward and outward — 
it was bending and breaking away by grains and atoms 
of inches. A terror almost insane bit at his heart, 
and he shrieked his terror. *' God I God I ** 
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But that cry for unearthly aid had burst uncon- 
sciously from him, and he was bent on saving himself. 
He had crushed his breast against the roof, and with 
his short pike of steel he was stabbing for a purchase. 
Blood oozed with the grip and squeeze of his left-hand 
clutch on the jags of the lead, as he hung there in 
hope a minute; but the fourth-row tile itself now 
began to flex with the weight and stress of him, he 
was slipping anew, the whole upper roof s4emed to 
rise and beetle upon him, to thrust him down to death, 
and again he shrieked to heaven. 

The impassive slope, so smoothly callous and urbanely 
cruel, seemed deliberately to be making itself more 
slippery, by condensing the dampness of the incumbent 
air ; inanimate qualities and attributes, wetness, cold- 
ness, pliability, were conspiring against him, he thought ; 
he was thinly clad, and could almost feel Death's frigid 
clutch. By now the gutter was broken almost away, 
he felt it lean loosely over and downwafd ; and side- 
ways along it his feet were slipping. " My God ! " he 
screamed again, as desperately he stabbed, stabbed, 
stabbed. • • • 

At the twentieth stroke the stabbing point bit in, 
and he hung anchored for the moment. He panted 
terribly, conscious now of an agony in his side ; he 
coughed, and with the convulsion he felt his anchor 
stir and loosen. Fear crawled afresh at the roots of 
his hair, his knees tried to bend in supplications. 
" Maria I Gesu I " The fiend that nests in the worst 
gargoyle of the Cathedral jeered, for the man was 
praying. 

" Clamor mens ad te veniat, Domine I *' It was the 
cry of a mushroom faith, of a spiritual coward, he 
knew ; it was the invocation of a Power he had long 
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ignored, and why should the Power now hearken ? 
Yet " Ostende misericordiam tuam, Domine I " — ^he 
prayed it ahnost expectantly. ... No answer, no 
supernal touch, no wing of angel rustling down. . . . 
Nay, he must help himself; unslippingly he must 
dimb, or die. . . . 

He dimbed, and as he clambered came to know that 
half his terror had been vain. Why, he could knee 
his way to the ridge ! And a better use for his knees, 
he thought, than bowing them in answerless supplica- 
tions gasped into the inane. He could almost scoff 
again now, for look you, with what ease a man may 
save himself if he tries ! Tile by tile he was mounting, 
driving in his short pike again and again, clinging to 
loosened upper edges while he drew it out and stabbed 
it in anew. " Aho, aho ! " he crowed. Fear had left 
him, he was horsed aloft ; upon the double slope he 
sat astride. 



" Aho ! " Conqueringly he clipped the ridge and 
masterfully rode his way along it. " Tchk, tchk ! " 
He clicked with tongue and Up for speed, he jerked his 
right arm out whippingly. " Gallop, good nag ! " 
High-rearing, as he set his hands together on the ridge 
to vault a saddle's length the farther, he could almost 
feel a horseman's glee. " Aho, aho ! " He heard a 
cackling sound of laughter — ^his own, but it made him 
shudder at first : hysterical mirth wavering out into 
the fog. "Aho ! " Pain had left him, his lungs swelled 
out, he craned his neck towards the courtyard side of 
his mount, " Aho ! you archer fools down there, 
I'm out !— I'm out ! " 

A fig for the archers of the Palace-guard ! They 
would be dozing. High-perched in a blind and soimd- 
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less world of fog he had at command a night of horns 
in which to consummate his escape. When he puffed 
out his breath it lapped coldly back, and his eyes were 
smarting ; but he blessed the mist, for it blanketed 
the moonlight and starlight for him. He did not need 
to see his bearings, he could guess them. Behind him 
would lie the deep-down quay, and beyond it the 
lagocm, dark fogbound wastes of mute nocturnal water. 
Ahead of him, a hundred yards or so, a cluster of cupolas 
would be blackening the grey wet air, above the 
cathedral. Clipping the ridge with his thighs, he sat 
resting and planning. 

If he took the leftward slope it would lower him to 
the gutter ; from the gutter he might ding and slide, 
not without danger, down by the frieze and some 
pilaster or other to an upper gallery ; and so, by a 
pillar down to the courtyard, safely perhaps. Yet 
that would be a useless excursion. At night the court- 
yard was merely a roomier ceil ; the great gates of it 
were locked and barred till morning. Or he mi^t 
horse himself round to the southern or western wing 
of the palace, and seek descent to the square or the 
quay. But the archers of Messer-grande would be 
patrolling the Quay and the Square. . . . Nay, ahead, 
towards the Cathedral, his way of escape would he. 
Yes, yes i He sprang to action. '* Tchk, tchk ! '' 
Again he rocked himself along the ridge. 

The ridge began to be visiUe to him, as well as 
palpable, now ; the fog must be thinning, he thought, 
or else his eyes grown cat-like — " Aho, that's it 1 " 
he jested '' Miaou i '' 

Shame dwelt with him awhile as he remembered 
his recent petitions ; he was jesting bitterly, though 
only a rosary of minutes had gone past since he prayed. 
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No matter ; a man in danger of such a death might 
be forgiven a brief retmn to old habit : and suddenly 
he had a vision of himself, a lad, kneeling, touched with 
peace and awe, hushed in a hillside church. . . . Bah ! 
he would put all thoughts of the past aside ; of the 
Church that had caused his imprisonment, of the wild 
Ufe by ti^ch he had invited a tyrannous punishment. 
A new present and future would be opening for him ; 
he was to go free I 

Luck was with him again, he had the gamester's 
intuition of that ; yes, there would be for him a future i 
For yards ahead the roof seemed to be lifting itself up 
— ^two slanting beams of roof, that conjoined their 
edges under him; depressed where his weight bore 
them down, but cocking aloft like a see-saw yonder — 
yonder whcare the fog lay dense on their hidden ends. 
The whole roof seemed to rock and wallow under him 
like a [dunging sea-boat when he noticed that, and as 
he quailed and swayed he retched with a ship-board 
qualm. But it passed, he uiged himself onward, and 
the see-saw flattened comfortingly; and when he 
reached what seemed to be the middle and equipoise 
the cold sweating sickliness left him. 

He had counted each vault he took, and he meant 
to stop at the ninetieth ; the ninetieth, not the hun- 
dredth, his belief in luck suggested. . . . Eighty-seven, 
eighty-eight, eighty-nine. ... He lifted himself along 
one place farther, paused, swung his left leg across the 
ridge, turned his body dowly, and, seated now at a 
right angle with the roof, he waited and waited. For 
what ? He did not ask himself for what. A wish for 
rest, and the power to compel himself to rest, had come 
to him at last, though for days and nights he had been 
restless. Fear counted for something in this new mood 
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of his ; uncertainty as to what he next should do, and 
fear of doing it. He Ungered, doubtful and reluctant ; 
the chance and the moment for new activity had come, 
but he boggled ; his desperate exultation had quitted 
him ; certain words, that had come from he knew not 
where, kept beating at his ears ; — " the brink of the 
slope, the brink of the slope ! " . . . 

He peered towards the brink of the slope, and twenty 
feet or so down he saw a small projection looming. 
Was it the jut of a dormer ? A window ? A window, 
through which he might drop into some garret, in 
some part of the Palace not prison ? But — " the 
brink of the slope, the brink of the slope !''... How 
should he reach that window? He could not knee 
his way down to it, and he dared not turn his back to 
the brink of the slope. " Let me see m}^self shoot over, 
if I must ! " he muttered. For down in the yeasty 
black water below Death still was watching for him, 
he thought. Death gibbering, death licking red chops 
for him there. ... A launch, a sUp, and. ..." The 
brink of the slope, the brink of the slope i " 

Feet foremost he would go ; he would sUde ! He 
edged himself along the ridge till he judged himself 
in position. Then he lowered himself, with slow and 
patient motion, till the knapsack-like pack at his 
shoulders lay under him, pressed against two of the 
topmost tiles of the slope. He had flung his arms up- 
ward and backward, hooking his fingers upon the ridge ; 
and there he lay awhile, his sight straining down 
between his knees, towards the gable point of the dor- 
mer; grey clouds of fog condensing about him the 
while, and his breath coming quick, with Uttle gulps 
and catches. The jut of the dormer looked so far 
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away, so vagu& and small ; he felt so strangely heavy 
and huge, and the check seemed so inadequate and 
brittle. " I can*t, I can't ! " he muttered, and he 
hung, postponing the moment. . • . Ten: he would 
count up to ten : ten aves, if he had but a rosary. 
• • • Seven, eight, nine. ... He slid. 

The roof rushed up at him horribly ; fog whirled 
about him, he choked, he clawed at the leads withfingers 
that friction burned. . . . Then a stop, that jarred 
him into tears and made him sicken and perilously 
sway ; but he had clutched the point of the gable, and 
presently " Aho, aho ! *' he cried, in febrile exultation 
again, for again he was horsed — ^he bestrode the ridge 
of the dormer. . . . 

Over the face of the gable his hands went gropingly, 
for he had shut his eyes and was fingering blindly, in 
terror of what he might find. His fingers touched a 
grating, and he groaned ; the way of inner escape was 
barred. 

He despaired at last. For months this mole of a 
man had burrowed relentlessly, by cunning and effort 
incredible winning a way through walls and floors and 
ceilings up to the roof and the rafters ; gnawing through 
the lead, emerging, tasting free air, saving himself from 
gutter and gulf, climbing, vaulting, launching himself 
with terrible daring towards the brink of the slope, 
and now — this grille ! He sat there huddled, hopeless, 
frozen with despair. 

** Blum — ^m — m ! " A dull slamming sound at • a 
distance, mu£3ed but heavy — ^the thud of the midnight 
gun from the fort ; fog-muffled, but heard, for anew a 
babble of bells broke out all about the city, with a 
clamour as though each patronal saint were tugging to 
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let other saints know that his day and their day, the 
day of All Saints, iiad begun. '^ My saint's day, too ! '' 
the fugitive thought; and, months ago, a Jesuit 
coming intd hia cell to confess him had foretold that 
his saint's day should see him go free. Toussaint, the 
first of November, had begun, and ** between the last 
of October and the first of November I " the prison- 
breaker muttered, remembering. For months ago 
he had sought a sign in a ho6k of Ariosto opened at 
random, and had found his portent in the first verse of 
th6 seeond stanza^ ** Fra il fin d'Ottobre e il capo di 
Novembre.'' He set his teeth; the douUe oracle 
should be made to come true. 

His hands went to the grating again, but hopefully 
now and firmly; despair had flown from him like 
some filthy fowl of the fog; already beneath his 
pressure the iron was yielding — soon there 'ymild b^ 
but the glass to break away ; now, now, anothel^ effort ! 
It was done, and though his &igers bled he felt no 
pain. The glass had very faintly tinkled at the end 
of its long fall inside — a deep drop to the floor, no 
doubt ; but around his pack he had tied a rope of 
knotted strips ; he could feisten that to the discarded 
grille which had come away in one piece, and slither 
down to the floor. 

Yet the mere thought of entering the Palace-prison 
again filled his throat with loathing. The black gap 
waited for him, he could enter it easily ; but to enter 
might mean incarceration, the abortive end of his 
escape, and mere vegetative life for him again, the 
sport and prey of walls. Walls ? Hatred of walls 
possessed him ; all his new life through, if he escaped 
and lived, he would feel uncomfortable within walls. 
Walls and roof are the shelter and cosy retreat of the 
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happy and free, but the torment and enemy of the 
imprisoned. Often in his cell he had butted and 
struck against blinds deaf^ Uiexorable walls. 

Walls waited for him cunningly within the square 
blotch of darkness which the dormer's casement 
framed; if he passed himself within the casement 
the frame would enlarge into walls about him, trap- 
pingly, as his own cttrved hands used to do when, a 
boy, he caught and imprisoned a firefly. Yet what 
other way of issue and esdape had he ? He must 
enter, at risk of closer durance, or rest the prisoner of 
space and height upon the roof, till thirst and hunger 
became his torturers ; the roof itself Was nothing better 
than a wall. • . . Enigmatically the square blotch of 
blackness faced him, and as he kn^elt before it, peering 
into it AcA ^triviiig to read its riddle, he suddenly 
began* to ^b. • « . 

Then' he cursed himself for a womanish craven; 
sprang into resolve and action, anchored the rope, 
let it drop within, heard its soft flop upon a floor ; and 
presently upon the floor he lay gasping, outworn at 
last with sleepless days and nights. He knew he must 
rest, if he were to be strong enough for further escape. 
He rested, and as he rested he slept. 

He slept while thrice the city bells chattered of 
passing hours; each time they sounded through a 
thinner mu£3e of mist. Like a grey liquid, drop by 
drop, the wet darkness dripped away from the vast 
concave of the firmament; then the fourth hour 
ticked itself into the infinite past, and still over all 
and in all was the august and enormous quietude of 
the world asleep. Meanwhile the air grew drier and 
dearer, the sky first livid, then paUid, with the strange 
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smile of dawn. Light hovered with indecisive rays ; 
then the sun surged out of the sea, and the sky grew 
gold and bold. Long gleamings slanted upon the 
lagoon, shooting ofi reflections ; sharp golden rays 
came in through the dormer casement, smote the 
rafters, fell to the floor, and dwelt upon the sleeper's 
eyes. The eyeUds twitched, the mind stirred; and 
with one dwif t feline movement the man aroused and 
arose. 

^Wildly he stared about him, confused with the 
sudden recall; then cursed himself for sleeping so 
long, for sleeping at all. Ah, the precious minutes, 
lost', lost i He had pulled down upon himself all the 
fabric of his efforts, he thought ; and about the garret 
he ran, wildly and almost hopelessly, a caged creature 
savagely nosing for an issue. A door, a door ! Madly 
he beat himself against its iron resistance. But 
yonder, opposite, another — a door of wood I Quick, 
quick, the tooth of steel, to the lock! He prises, 
levers — ^the bolt groans back — ^he is out ! 

Out, but into another garret — ^to a door, not fastened 
— ^to a thiird garret and a second opening door — ^to a 
winding stairway, and down with eager feet to a vesti- 
bule, and then into a vast room, the chancery of the 
Palace. Ah, if he had but flint and steel and tinder, 
how those records of past greatness and ancient 
villainies should vengefully flame and consume I But 
he passes on, the silence of emptiness everywhere 
meanwhile, and no presence there but his own in the 
solemn stillness of morning. He comes to another 
door, a door of exit ; but it is locked, and the wards 
hold fast. 

Yet hope is again the guest of his breast, and he 
springs at the door undoubtingly. With stab, kick, 
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smash, and sudden burst of splinters he splits a panel, 
gashes an opening ; he tears at the wood witlr hands 
that recklessly wound themselves, he enlarges the 
issue, forces his shoulders into it, and though jags 
excoriate him and blood runs down, he struggles 
through. Through into a windowed stone gallery he 
stru^les, sprawling down upon his hands in a way 
that mocks the stateliness of the place, and kicking him- 
self free of the clinging door, that sought to hold him 
back to the last. Marble flags the floor of the gallery, 
the windows are barred, and the one way out is blocked 
by a door imposingly big and brazen. This door seems 
to wait for him sardonically, a glance informs him that 
it is a fatal and final barrier ; hope quits him, excite* 
ment ebbs from him, and calmness slowly ensues. 
Pityingly he regards the worn tool in his hand, the 
scored tooth that has bitten a path for him so well and 
so far. He weighs it on his palm, smiles proudly at 
its lightness and slightness, lets it fall ; it rings on the 
flags with a sound like a knell. '^ Hie fines posuit,'' 
he mutters ; mere luck and fortune must settle the 
rest. 

But the re^, whatever it might be, might be faced 
with dignity and even gaiety ; and a sorry and doleful 
figure blood and tatters had made of him by now. 
He cast himself upon his knees, unloosed the pack 
from his shoulders, unfolded it, and took from it dingy 
garments of linen and taffetas. '' A most disgraceful 
wardrobe ! '* he jested, as he laid them out. 

He had been wearing the white taffetas suit the 
summer night when the archers of Messer-grande 
arrested him ; unseasonable raiment it was for Novem- 
ber, but — ^hope stirred again — '' It might make me pass 
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for a giitet bdated ! '' Ah, a chance lay m that i His 
spirits bounced up again, like a ball on the rebound. 
Quick, qtllck, himself his valet ! He dabs his face and 
hands with a shred of linen wetted in the moisture that 
streams upon the window-panes ; he wipes away blood 
and grime. Quick, the laced shirt, the soiled white 
hose, the white suit, the cape of purple velvet, the gold- 
edged hat I He gave the last touch to his adorning, 
picked up the worn steel bar, hid it in his sleeve, went 
to the window, and looked out. 

Young day lay coldly bright upon the courtyard ; 
the great gates stood open again, the night-guards were 
gone, and a stir of morning life had begun. A sweeper, 
leaning upon his broom to rest awhile, felt a compelling 
gaze, turned his head, and lifted his e3^es; haughtilyand 
angrily a figure in white and purple and gold was sig- 
nalling at a window. 

l^ Hi, Messer Porter I '' the sweeper shouted. '' Hi ! 
youVe locked an Excellency inside all night, you 
havel" 

*' Dio i ** VfHh, dash of keys the porter came 
hurrying, and the fugitive gripped the hidden steel 
as the brazen door danged ajar. ** Pardon, a hundred 
pardons. Excellency i '' But without a single word of 
pardon the figure in white and gold and purple is out 
and past. 

Down the statued outer stair the gala figure goes, 
quickly at first, but presently pausing, standing irreso- 
lutdy amidst the spread of swept sand, and half turn- 
ing back, for the prisoner's weakness has come upon 
him. ** Your Excdlency left something behind ? " the 
porter asks. The Exccdlency has ; months of sedu- 
sive existence, the prisoner's habitudes, and a shdter 
in discomfort have suddenly been left behind, and 
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freedom, space, self-responsibility seem aftighting. 
For a moment the temptation to creep back to his hole 
holds motionless even so valiant an escaper as this. 
But he gets his poise of mind again, and turns to the 
porter with a grin. 

*' Not a soldo left for you ! *' he says, as he fumbles 
in his pockets. ** Qeaned out last night at the tables, 
Messer Porter, and drunk asleep under one of them 
till now. But 3^u can tell Messer-grande he's to give 
you a scudo for me i " He smiles. 

He passes the gateway, comes out upon the Square, 
and makes for the Quay. Not hurryingly, lest speed 
should wake suspicion — lazily and calmly in the sump- 
tuous stillness of mom he comes to the tranced water's 
edge, where craft and boatmen are sleeping. He hails 
and boards — ^the boat unmoors — ^the long push of oar 
he^ns ; gently and ghdingly, into the red and white 
of morning on the waves, the man disappears. . . . 



II 

I 

NEWS OF THE MAN 

HE fades, evades, is swallowed up in time and 
distance, he dies the death of exile for yeafs. 
We have but dimly seen him, and we do not follow 
him, to seek and recognize him elsewhere ; for all this 
was remote event, before the beginning df the story. 
The story isnow to be woven out oi*th0 veariik the 
man tniist encounter if he breaks his vast prison, of 
exile and returns. 

He does return to Italy, if not to Venice, and the 
story begins to weave itself, one tiny twist of weft on 
warp in the long, shimmering fabric which outflows 
from the roaring loom of Time. Let us tread that 
splendid carpet rearward ; let us pass the rim of the 
Present, hark backward and south-eastward tljrough 
years and space ; and on a day when all Venice seems 
to swim in light and water, like a whale with gilded 
wet back that basks, let us come to the Pia£za, and, 
standing under the Clock-tow^, watch how up the 
Merceria strides, towards news of the man, that dire 
constable Messer-grande. 

The floor of the Merceria seems strewn with tiger- 
skin this morning, so tawny the May sunshine on the 
flagstones, so dark the stripes of shadow in between. 
Through golden streak and umber blur, past million 
twitching flashes of light on water, Messer-grande 

i6 
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comes tmculently on, silence and awe at his heels like 
couided hounds. The Three may nod, the Ten may 
slmnber, but the Bargello of Venice' still shall seem a 
figure to be feared. '* Messef-grande ! '' a cheating 
goldsmith mutters ; '^ Messer-grande ! " a Dalmatian, 
all curls and swarthiness, salutes him fulsomely : 
*' Messer-grande ! Messer-grande I '' Elvish dark chil- 
dren pla3dng hide-and-seek under the Qock-tower 
shrink into real hiding at his approach. 

On a morning like this, when a swarming populace 
display their dread of him, Messer-grande can almost 
persuade himself that he is terrible indeed. Venetian 
rule is crumbling, he knows ; the power of the Ten 
and their chiefs the Three is coming to be a hollow 
thing^; »the good old days of Uood are gone; the 
Republic Hes as stagnant as the water of Its marshes. 
Nothing but the stolid might of heavy inertia is left 
to the Venetian oligarchy ; if it stirs it will drown, as 
a sot asleep on the brink of a canal may do. Still 
from the Piazetta the tabarded trumpeters shrill their 
daily challenge across the water — ^the old '*Come 
if you dare ! ** of Venice to the Turk ; still in 
name and show a terrible magistracy and ruthless 
justiciary rule the city in the sea ; but the best is 
past, the real is dead, the drama is becoming melo- 
drama now. 

There was fet a Bargello of Venice, however ; the 
gold ducat on his cap, his sign of office, shone as 
^orious as ever in the sun ; the popular awe of him 
reassured him still, that morning : he still was feared, 
even yet he was not found out. Fante, bargello, 
sherifif, constable, open agent of a secret triocracy, 
apparent red right hand to which the rulers of the 
^ate said, " Fac ! '* — ^what fitness for his office and 
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emoluments could he even seem to have, if folks should 
be unafraid of Messer-grande ? And when he looked 
at his reflection in a glass he could ahnostbe afraid of 
himself. 

But as no man is all one, nor specially the one he 
most seems to be, this man in essence and entity was 
quite other than the obvious and skin-deep Messer- 
grande. A fox in a wolf's skin at best he knew 
himself to be — a physical coward dressed in a garb 
of brutal force. Cunning has often made up for 
courage, but few constables can have been so timor- 
ous as Messer-grande of Venice was in the year 
seventeen hundred and sixty-one. Yet Nature had 
been kind to him, and he well looked his part. Natiu'e 
had granted him the muzzle of a rodent, the stifi sandy 
bristles rendering uglier instead of veiling his lipless 
mouth ; a ^^ wine stain " marked his cheek ; the weak 
red eyes were furtive, yet seemed fiercely restless ; 
his gait suggested pouncing, even when its agitation 
most meant a readiness to run away. *' Oh, a savage 
ferret of a fellow ! " the senators said of him. " Too 
rough, indeed I " Surely, if ever a prison-breaker 
dared t9 come to Venice again, he must beware of 
Messer-grande. 

A|^ he passed the glittering front of the great Oriental 
cathedral on the Piazza that morning his eyes blinked 
out at a huddle of steel-beaked boats at the edge of a 
spread of water ; water green-ribbed Uke Murano glass ; 
water with a m}niad ihillion ripples, each wavelet a 
facet for a sun-sparkle. Dazzle of da3^hine, shock of 
Ught ; the pillars of Marco and Todaro framed a 
Canaletto picture, and through the middle distance a 
barquentine carried its red sails slowly. Beyond it 
showed the domes of San Giorgio, the islet where 
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Messer-grande's lieutenant and buckler. Little Thomas, 
dwelt. ^* Ah, what a brave one. Little Thomas I " 
His envy sighed. 

" Fr— r— r— tt— t ! " A flight of pigeons went 
rustling up, and he trembled ; he cursed the birds, 
and would have killed them all, that moment, if he 
could. But when he passed the gates and came 
within the courtyard of the palace it was not fear that 
made him waver and blink, but light — amber light 
radiating from crystalline sand, green light shooting 
from bronzes, white light flashing intolerably from 
burnished marble — and he had to shut his eyes till 
he could open them in shadow, as he mounted an inner 
stair. 

He drew aside a black curtain that hid a door ; he 
entered a room in which many brave men had trembled, 
for it was hung with black — ^it was the antechamber of 
the Three. But he did not quake as he stood within 
that familiar place. He could even dangle his cap 
and stand at ease. " You sent for me, signore ? ** he 
almost boldly said. 

Dominique Cavalli, Prime Secretary to the Three 
Inquisitors of State, turned a handsome old face and 
topaz-coloured eyes towards the bargello; but his 
figure was necldess, his black gown bulged at the 
shoulders. " I sent for you, yes ! " was answered 
haughtily, but it was a hunchback who spoke. 

" What's it about, signore ? " The Bargello was 
looking at the floor. " No denunciations, I see.'* For 
the floor was clear of such missives as those which in 
fiercer days used to fall through a slit in the wall into 
that room. 

No denunciations, no ! '' the hunchback said sadly. 

Not one a day, now ! '* 
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** Ah** the Bargello said, " the beggars won't peach 
any more ! No work for a man like me nowadays. 
What did yon send for me about, signore ? " 

** Bargello/' the hmichback said soleilmly, ** I sent 
for you about the Ninth of Fifty-thref ! " 

** Heh, heh» heh ! " A sound^like the sharpening 
of a sickle was heard ; Messer-granda was laughing. 
" Heh, heh I More news o' Nine ? " 

There was new news, the hunchback said. 

"Heh, heh, heh! The clever Nine!" Messer- 
grande was rubbing the backs of his hands together, 
in an ugly expression of glee. " Pretty nigh eight year 
now — eight year come All Hallows, Signore Domin- 
ique ? *• 

" Seven years and eight months," the Secretary said, 
taking a yellowed Proclamation into his hands. 

" A long time, eight year — ^he's quite forgot, now ? " 

" Not long enough for tne to forget him ! " the hunch- 
back said with venom. " And their Eminendes shall 
not ! " 

The Bargello sneered. Their Eminencies would 
pardon him, the secretary knew they would, he grum- 
bled. But the yellow eyes so blazed that he began to 
quak^. . 

"Pardon him, idiot! Are we gone so weak as 
that?" 

" Dunno ! " the Bargello said, trembling. " Seems 
to me their Eminencies might as well be dead ! " 

" We are alive," the hunchback said. " We hate 
him, don't we ? This Piero Ferro was the beginning 
of it— Everything has gone weak since then." 

" He was a devU ! " the Bargello growled. " If I 
had him here " 

" You shall have him here," the hunchback said. 
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^you shall bring him here. Their Eminencies wiU 
ImCorce the Proclamation, they are pledged. Listen I " 
arid the heads of the Proclamation were declaimed. 

** ^ Award of death to a patrician * — a patrician he 
is, of course/* the hmichback interrupted himself 
bitterly, with the self-made man's contemptuous envy 
for the mere man of birth. ** Patricians ! Rogues or 
fools, always 1 — * Award of death to a patrician, Piero 
Ferro to wit, imprisoned as Friend of the Foreigner, 
but escaped from the Leads. Recompense for his 
capture, alive or dead; immunity to his captor for 
«ny previous crimes. All Communes to sound the 
tocsin afad raise the hue-and-cry if he appears. The 
galleys for any found negligent in his pursuit. Penalty 
of two thousand sequins upon any who shall plead for 
his pardon. Declaration of the irrevocability of this 
ban.' Does that sound like pardon, idiot ? " 

But again the fiargello sneered. " Their Eminencies " 
— ^he jerked his head towards an inner door — "if I 
might say what I think about 'em " 

** Say it," tlie hunchback told him. " Nobody's 
there." 

Nobody ever is, now." 

Pm here," the Secretary said, peevishly, the pain 
and shame of his twisted body speaking in his voice 
and look. **I hate him — a debauchee, a woman- 
worshipper, pah ! " He spat. " A jester at the 
Three, and a jeerer at me I He aped me in a carnival I 
Ten j^ears I've hated him, and eight years I've fished 
for him, Messer-grandel He got off my hook once, 
but III net him this time ! . . . He*s coming to Italy , 
Messer-grande I " 

** Hefa, heh, heh ! " The sound of a honing sickle 
again. *' The devil, the daring devil ! " 
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" The fool ! " the hunchback said. " Home-sick — 
Venice-sick. The fool ! ** 

" Heh, heh, heh ! " Messer-grande's laughter was 
now so ugly that he was constrained to hide it with 
his hand: '^ I'm to catch him for you, I suppose ? 
What's the reiiferd ? •' 

** A bjg one,'' the hunchback said. 

" But whoTl guarantee it ? " 

^* I will. It shall be paid. Look you, five hundred 
sequins for Piero Ferro dead," 

" And ahve ? " 

" A thousand,'? 

No further laughter, for the Ups of Messer-grande 
stood wide apart with astonishment and greed. He 
saw a vision of *^ retired Leisure, that in trim gardens 
takes his pleasure," a garden around a vine-dad cottage 
at Mestre, all the dangers of his office passed. *^A 
thousand— sequins ! " he panted, more Inreathing the 
words than speaking them. *' The last news of him, 
quick — ^the very last I " The mean little eyes were 
bright with greed ; Messer-grande was sow as instant 
and urgent as a ferret near a warren. 

Signore Dominique hobbled across the room to 
a coffer, unlocked it slowly, slowly lifted the lid, 
and slowly drew forth a box that was lettered IX— 
MDCCLIII. He carried the box to his table, sat down, 
took off his big spectacles, polished them, imlocked 
the box, drew out of it a file of papers, verified them 
and arranged them before him ; doing all this with an 
exasperating slowness and predsion, but saying, ** We 
must keep up the credit of the Three, Messer-grande, 
we must keep up the credit of the Three," with a testy 
quickness of speech all the while. 

Piero Ferro, ninth prisoner of the State in the 
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year seventeen fifty-three," he began at last. "Es- 
caped to France and England. Is returning. Traveb 
in the disguise of an Englishman, as a Milord^ 

" I know, I know — ^youVe told me all that afore ! 
Messer-grande was twitching now, not trembling. 
" A-^thousand — sequins ! " he kept thinking. His 
feet were drumming, his fingers were itching, no ferret 
in a bag near a warren could be more impatient 
than he. 

But the Secretary began it all over again. " Piero 
Ferro, ninth prisoner of the State in seventeen fifty- 
three. . . . !^caped to France and England. ... Is 
returning. . . . Travek in the disguise of " 

" Great devil of Mestre ! Don*t, if you please, 
signore, donH be so slow ! " 

" You forget yourself, bargello ! '* The Prime 
Secretary looked coldly over his big spectacles. " I 
shall proceed with method. Do not interrupt me 
again." 

" Primo, this letter," he went oh. " From my very 
celebrated fr^nd, the famous Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
formerly of Venice in the French Ambassador's train. 
I shaH translate it for you, though in Italian one can- 
Qot taste the charm of his justly-lauded style. Letter 
despatched from Montmorenci, near Paris, the second 
August, year 1760. Sit still, man — sit still ! 

" * Your letter of inquiry, my good Messere Cavalli, 
has reached me here in this profound and delicious 
solitude, where I dwell amidst woods and waters, the 
music of birds and the perfume of orange-flowers, a 
hermit in a lordly cell, not unvisited by the great. It 
can be but Uttle less than twenty years since in Venice 
you were my companion at many concerts of music, 
and afterwards at the Caf6 Menegazzo, where we 
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used to sing again th^ airs which had pleased us 
the most. 

" * If I mistake not, you were then a mere clerk in 
the '— h*m, h*m,'* the secretary abridged—" * but 
behold you now, as you justly boast. Prime Secretary 
to the ' — ^h'm, h*m ! — * TTie man you name had made 
some noise in Paris, and being l^ought to me by a 
noble lady, he spoke of his bitter longing for his natal 
soil. But he is g<me to England, I have heard, which 
is all the news I can afford you of him. For that I 
should help you to lay him by the heels again would 
ill comport with my principles of Uberty and ' — ^h'm, 
h'm — * Adieu. Conserve the memory, as you do the 
amity, of Jean-Jacques.' " 

Messer-grande puffed a breath of reUef ; he had 
heard that letter before. " And now he's at Basle ! " 

" Secundo," the Secretary stiffly went on, " a letter 
from Signore Zucchi, our Resident at the Court of 
St. James. He reminds us of his former reports that 
the Ninth of Fifty-three was dwelling at the English 
capital, in the figure of a man of rank and fortune, 
though how maintained was not known. Signore 
Zucchi now acquaints me that the rascal was about 
to journey into Europe, and that warning of this had 
been sent to our agent in the pinrt of Calais, to have 
him watched when he should laiid. 

" Terzo, from Calais, news that the traveller, under 
the disguise of an English noble and calling himself 
Milord Sarque, had departed through the Low Countries 
for Cologne. Quarto, from Cologne, that he was to 
travel to Strasbourg. Quinto, from Strasbourg, that 
he designed for Basle. Finita," — ^Messer-grande leaned 
forward, for this was the new news — "that he will 
cross the San Gottardo for Milan." 
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'' Biilan ! Euh, Milan I " . The Bargello spoke dis- 
appointedly. " What's the good o* Milan ? If he'd 
make for Brescia^ now " 

'* He rests a periofl at each principal stage in his 
journey^ and our messengers travel fast. He will 
hardly yet have quitted Lucerne ; there will be time 
for you to find him at Milan." 

" Milan I " the Bargello said again, in high discon- 
tent. *^ You're making a lot o' fuss about nothing, 
with Milan! Ofifering me a thousand sequins, and 
pretty sure youTl never ha' to pay 'em ! What's the 
good of him coming to Biilan ? " 

The hunchback dashed down his papers with fury. 
The yellow eyes so blazed and his lifted hands so 
threatened that the bargello began to quake. A lava 
torrent of words poured from the secretary's Ups. 
This fool, this insolent fool of a constable, this thick- 
head unfit to lock a door, what did he expect, then ? 
Did he suppose that the Ninth of Fifty-three would 
be coming all the way to Venice of his own accord ? 
Did the Bargello expect a Piero Ferro to render himself 
up, the fool ? Was it not a great thing that he should 
be coming as near to the Venetian terra firma as Milan ? 
Couldn't he be trapped there ? What was a bargello 
kept and paid for, if a bargello couldn't trap a man 
as near to Venice as Milan ? Was Messer-grande for 
ornament, then ? " You fool, you fool ! Oh, if I was 
young and strong ! " the hunchback panted, clapping 
his hand to his side at the end of his tirade, and 
dropping exhaustedly into his chair. 

Messer-grande stood cowed, furtively regarding the 
Secretary, and fiddling with the ducat on his cap. *' But 
Milam^ signore ! " he said at last, in a fawning tone, 
** if your Excellency will only think, your Excellency 
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will see that I couldnH seize him in Milan. The 
Milanese ** 

Yes, the Milanese were unfriendly to Venice, the 
hunchback knew; all the woifd was unfriendly or 
contemptuous towards Venice now. But their Resident 
at Milan was warned to expect the man, and there 
were tricks that might be used. No doubt there must 
be no open force, no seizing of him in the streets of 
Milan ; but Milan lay only ten miles from the river 
Adda, and across the Adda lay Treviglio, a Venetian 
town. *^ Trick the rascal across the Adda, and the 
sequins shall be paid ! " 

" I'll try." The Bargello was brightening up and 
growing keen again. " 1*11 take forty archers. When 
I took him before I had forty archers " 

" Forty asses ! " the irritable hunchback cried. 
" Do you want Milan to accuse us of invasion ? Forty ? 
Take one. You can get what you want from our 
Lieutenant at Treviglio, fool ! Beguile the rascal to 
Treviglio — ^Signore Mocenigo will have arranged it 
already for you, maybe. . . . Some woman, no doubt, 
some Delilah. Pah ! " He spat. . . . 

The Bargello came sidling up to the Prime Secretary, 
a thought twinkling in his piggish little eyes. '* It's 
these I'll clap on him." He held out a pair of fetters, 
chain and bar. " My pets, signore, heh, heh ! Feather- 
weights, but terrible strong. Milan-made — Ah, Sig- 
nore, Signore Dominique ! " 

" What is it ? What do you want ? " 

It was just for the good chance — ^for the good luck, 
the Bargdlo fawningly said. If the heaven-favoured 
signore would permit 

" Permit what ? " 

'^Ju^t a touch "-—Messer-grande leaned forward 
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with the fetters held out — " fen: the good luck, signore. 
Just a touch on your Excellency's beautiful hump ? " 

The pale eyes so blazed that Messer-grande found 
himself out of the room and stumbling downstairs 
before he well knew what had happened. '* He might 
— ^he might just as well 1 '' he grumbled tremulously. 
" Isn't it well known ? Don't everybody believe it ? 
To touch a himch, don't it always bring the good luck?" 

TremUing and grumbling he descended the angular 
stair, came to an iron door, imlocked it, passed in 
among dungeons, went to a round hole in an outer 
wall, and put forth his head into sunshine. Sunshine 
reflected from fretted water struck up at his eyes, and 
he blinked as he peered down at the canal. Boatmen 
dozed below, in a prison gondola that carried a curtain- 
less iron-barred deck-cabin. " Arrigo ! Goffredo ! to 
San Giorgio, quick! An affair, tell Little Thomas! 
Of fifty sequins for him ! Bring him here, very quick ! " 

The water clap-dapped at the bows as the boat 
moved off, and Messer-grande turned his eyes to follow 
it. " This Piero Ferro," he was thinking ; but sud- 
denly he bent farther out, craned his neck, and looked 
upwards. On the roof just above him lay a certain 
tile of lead, that one night nearly eight years before 
had suffered torture. The medial line of that tile, 
produced and projected to the gutter, and then dropped 
vertically in the plane of the sheer wall, would cut the 
superficies of the hole from which the bargello's neck 
was then protruding. He put his hand to his neck 
with a shudder, at the mere thought of the trenchant 
steel. 

For through that hole the headless body of Piero Ferro, 
patrician, friend of the foreigner, ninth prisoner sent 
to the Plombs in the year seventeen fifty-three, would 
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be lowered some night, to the waiting prison gondola, 
for burial in the lagoons ; if Signore Dominique could 
stiffen the vengeance of the Three and the expedition 
to Milan had luck. Luck ? *^ He might just as well !" 
the bargello thought peevishly again. '* A man with 
a beautiful fine hump like that, has he any right to 
refuse ? But 111 do without it. A thousand sequins 
reward — and only fifty of them to Little Thomas for 
the fighting I Heh» heh, heh ! " He rubbed his 
hands together and swore his most solemn oath. 
" Body o' Ifarco, but VH get him I " was the vow of 
Messer-grande. 

Meanwhile, in the black-htmg room overhead the 
secretary to the Three Inquisitors of State lay huddled 
in his chair, devising. ** I must cast my net wider/' 
he thought. Signore Mocenigo, Venetian Resident 
at Milan, was a btmgler, he knew— employed in diplo- 
matic posts because he descended from a doge. ^' A 
patrician I '' the hunchback muttered contemptuously. 
^* A collector, a maniac about glass 1 " If Piero Ferro 
the sham Biilord should quit Milan before Messer- 
grande could reach it, the Resident failing to detain 
or decoy him, what then ? • . . 

The hunchback hobbled to a shelf, and took down a 
map. Yes, from Milan the sham Milord must pass 
southward, Genoa-ward, if he were Romeward bound. 
Milan, Pavia, Novi, Genoa ; or, if he hovered awhile 
before taking a southward flight, Milan, Casale, Turin, 
Alessandria, Acqui, Genoa. In any event he would 
travel by Genoa, that was sure. 

The Segretario dipped pens in red and black and 
wrote a letter of warning and conunand to the Capitano 
of the Venetian war-galley l)dng in harbour at Genoa ; 
a messenger could carry the letter thither almost as 
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quickly as Messer^grande could reach Milan. The 
messenger called, instructed, and gone, the Prime 
Secretary lay back in his chair, fatigued and resting, 
but proud of himself and his office. .Venice was, no 
doubt, a weakening power ; the city itself was fading 
and dulling, like a dying pearl ; but it should last his 
time. The Venetian power might be decrepit, a mere 
picture of what it used to be — ^passive and rotting as 
a backwater canal ; the Three and the Ten might have 
come to be mere names for an ancient terror outworn ; 
but there was still in the Palace of the Doges a Prime 
Secretary who, thank heaven, could plan and act, set 
rusty machinery in motion, and sharpen the edge of 
fierce old laws. 

The lonely silence and blackness around him seemed 
to gather and concentrate upon the misshapen creature 
who lurked in the midst of the antique pomp and awe. 
Pride filled and swelled him, he felt himself to be the 
aichpriest of a lay Inquisition, a civic Torquemada, 
with torture and death at his command. Woe to 
Piero Ferro, who had bemocked his person and affronted 
his office. Lurking there in the velvety blackness, 
the hunchback seemed a monstrous spider, all paunch 
and eyes, yellow eyes ; a spider that had spun a sUmy 
web and was casting it far. The fly that had dared 
to come so near, would it lime its wings, slip, stagger, 
roll and inwrap itself, becoming cocoon again ? Or 
would some saving hand ? 

The hunchback stirred uneasily. "The fools will 
miss him, I swear! . . . Better go to Genoa my- 
self !'* 
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TWO NOBLE TRAVELLERS 

HIGH noon that day, and Messer-^ande sets out 
with Little Thomas for the Venetian mainland ; 
tiie onlooking eye perceives them go, black in the 
prison gondola, a tiny blot of blackness upon a sheet 
of shimmering yellow and green. Behind them Venice 
lies like a ship at sea, with spires for masts ; high above 
all the white silhouette of the Campanile. Turning 
the back on Venice, and crawling upon the hot lagoon, 
the gondola makes for the mouth of the Brenta river, 
which is to bear the travellers up to Padua ; for even 
in his haste a Venetian must travel by water as long 
as he can. But the onlooking eye soon leaves them 
lagging; impatiently the eye sweeps on, above the 
long Lombardic plain two hundred miles or more, to 
peer down at lakes in the hollow lap of Alps, and spy 
the traveller from England go posting from Como to- 
wards Milan. 

Watched at Calais, and news of him signalled on to 
Cologne — dogged in other cities of the Rhine, and his 
coming bruited on to the Alps — ^he has entered Italy 
at last. Italy! Race, speech, the motherland, kin- 
ship, have called him thither. " Come if you dare ! '* 
they called, but he heard the invitation only, not the 
warning. He is nearing Milan, and the Adda laves the 
Venetian mainland only three leagues away. Craft 
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and force inspired by hatred keep watch for him, but 
he comes ; with wonder at his audacity the onlooking 
eye peers down. 

Very hungry and angry the Biilord feels at the 
moment, for he quitted Como at dawn. Dust whitens 
him, an odour of dust anno}^ him. '* How much 
farther ? ** he growls to Kuper, his courier and valet, 
a fat and greasy Dutchman hired at Cologne. " Twelve 
o'clock, and no breakfast to speak of, y' know ! Never 
can get a proper breakfast at these inns you take me 
to, y' know ! Bet a guinea you get your vaik from 
the scoundrelly landlords as well as me ! . . . What's 
that stuff growing there ? — ^been seeing it all the way." 
The noble traveller points to a crop which stands in 
water. 

" Rice, Mflord ! » 

'*^^h Hwas in a pudding, then! Eat anything 
just now ! Rice ? Wonder they don't sow a sound 
red wheat, not stuff like that ! Very poor farming 
about here, y' know. Bet you a guinea we beat it 
in Suffolk, any day! What's this, more grapes on 
trees?" 

" Mulberry trees. Lord Sark," the courier-valet tells 
him. "They often train the vines on the mulberry 
trees." 

" Ridiculous ! " the hungry, angry Milord grumbles ; 
as though he were a Milord indeed. 

IThough he can talk very like a famishing Briton 
abroad, he hardly looks one. Though he talks in 
English, he used to speak Italian with his mother, and 
he is swarthy and southern enough in the hue and cut 
of his face to pass for a native speaker of ItaUan, even 
in Italy itself. No matter how much the famous 
Rousseau might find in Piero Ferro '' a bitter longing 
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for his natal soil/' the noble traveller shows no pious 
rapture at the sight and touch of Italy. He is hungry, 
and peevishly he stares about him as the post-chaise 

jolts him into Milan. *^ Oh, yes, biggish fine houses 

Palaces, d*you call *em ? More Jike prisons to me ! 
Don't like the look of 'em." The Milord is not a lover 
of walls. "Shan'tstophertETlong, y' know! Want to 
get on to Castel Adamanti. Bet you a guinea I don't 
stop here a week ! " But after he has eaten what he 
would call a dinner worth speaking of, the Milord 
may change his mind. 

The onlooking eye regards him doubtfully and 
suspiciously, this English Milord with a foreign face ; 
but it quits him, sweeping westward again ; this time 
in search of a traveller who has not yet crossed the 
Alps, though a week ago he came posting out of Paris, 
Romeward bound. From Paris to Savoy, south- 
easterly through France, this second noble traveller 
has fared, with every speed and comfort that a journey 
could then afford ; pausing at pleasant inns, the best 
in Europe ; setting of! again with four horses to his 
berline, a cushioned and low-swung carriage ; wending 
luxuriously along indeed, as a French nobleman might 
safely do in the seventh decade of that centmy. The 
time of peril is not yet ; an authentic English Milord 
has just written that ** all the syn^toms which I have 
ever met in history previous to great changes and revo- 
lutions in government^ now exist and daily increase 
in France," but the highroads and by-roads are still 
open to the French noblesse : not yet the hour when 
a king himself must slink from his palace-prison dis- 
guised as a valet " in a round hat and peruke." 

A star of brilliants shows on this second noble 
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traveUer's breast, with proud and disdainful dis- 
closure ; his night-doak got its lining from the silver 
fox, the dasp is gemmed with opals. He has an air» 
an aura of high magnificent ha|>it and large encounter 
with life ; he is stiQ young and comely, and carries 
himself with a fine insolence and gay assurance. Five 
hundred louis and a Grandeur's draft on a Roman 
banker for a thousand more are shut, with many pre- 
sents of gems for Cardinals, within a casket intricately 
wrought and fastened; and inlaid with ivory and 
silver is the stock of the musket which Gothon the valet 
keeps ready at need. Gothon the valet wears no 
'* round hat and peruke ** ; no hat nor wig at all, indeed, 
but a grizzled stiff shock of a thatch that can turn the 
rain and goes bare in any weather. "Monsieur le 
Baion de Somfareuil," the wizened old valet announces 
reverentially at inn-doors where his master conde- 
scends to descend for the night or a meal ; but it is 
not the star, nor the title, nor yet the uncovered head 
of the valet, which impresses the inn-folk the most ; it 
is a coffer, a chest that swings on hooks beneath the 
berline. 

A very strange box indeed the inn-folk consider 

this piece of luggage, if indeed it be an honest and 

everyday box at all, such a shallow, narrow thing, 

kmg enough for a case of muskets, but too tightly 

wrapped in cloth and elaborately corded to be of use 

tor that. Each night the chest is unslnng from under 

be axle-trees and carried into the Baron's room, to 

e set down there within quick reach and custody, as 

lOugh it held rich treasure ; but it seems too Ught 

weight for that. It is easily lifted, and when it 

Its or is slanted, something slips along inside it, that 

mds heavy and metallic, though small. 
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This rare -and peculiar piece of im^dimenta is 
the topic of speculation in the kitchens of ^ns at night, 
when supper is over and Gothon's valeting is done. 
** What's in that box» Monsieur Gothon ? '* they ask 
point-blank at last, and Gothon has various answers 
to render. ^My master's double-handed sword," he 
says sometimes, and the inn-folk stare. Double- 
handed swc»rd, the sword of Roland or Amadis ? 
What, is the Baron some Paladin, one of the Seven 
Champions, or some Du Guesdin knight, survived or 
revived frcmi l^endary days ? ** Nom d'un saint I " 
they cry, " who is your master, then ? " 

^* Ah, if I knew I " says Gothon, who at such moments 
of fudge and dissimulation fidgets, shuffles, and almost 
dances, never keeping still, but tripping and flashing 
about like a grasshopper or a gudgeon, in a way re- 
markable for a man of sixty years old. ** If I knew, 
I could tell you I " He chuckles, wags a mysterious 
finger, and says, ** Ah, ah ! Gothon's master js a very 
strange master, of the most strange, parbleu i Gothon 
would very much like himself to know who his master 
is ! And who he used to be, ma foi ! Come now, 
would anybody think, to look at Gothon's master, 
that he is six hundred years old ? " 

** Six hundred years old ? " they cry. 

** But he is, he says he is I Six good hcAidred years 
old ! " 

Stupor in the kitchen, and awed silence, till some- 
body declares it a monstrous lie. 

*' Boum i " Gothon trumpets the word, and posi- 
tivdy dances when it is uttered. *^ One great thick 
lie, you say! Boum I Needn't tdl Gothon that; 
Gothon knows. Nearly fifty years ago it is, since 
I, me, Gothon, whom you see, messieurs, became 
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his valet first. And did he then look five hun^ 
dred years old ? No, he didn't— not more than 
thirty ! Even one hundred years old did he look ? 
No, by the saints, not he ! and doesn't look thirty 
now I " 

** But he may have been dead a part of the time,'' 
the old valet goes on, *^ because I, me — ^me whom you 
see, messiears — have I not watched him go dead for 
a minute or two ? Ay, many's the time, I have that ! 
Yon watch him when he's thinking, but — ^hush ! He 
can hear us, he is listening in his room, he can see roimd 
comers ! • Hush I " 

Stupor again, and next morning service for the Baron 
as if he were the Governor of the Province newly 
appointed by the King ; meantime the best the inn 
can afford for Gothon as weU. 

Obsequiously served, his berline ever fresh horsed 
and postilioned, with four-and-twenty little beUs to 
each nag jingle-jangling, the Baron, leaving a wake of 
mystery and wonder behind him, has been carried far 
and fast, through blue and golden days, through nights 
of milky moonlight ; has threaded the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, skirted the river Yonne, seen the great 
Church of Sens stand up like a beacon in water, 
dazzled the Huimish starvelings in the Morvan, ridden 
through tl&e Roman arch at Autun with the port of 
a Pompilius, and descended at the iim of the Roebuck 
at Chalon beside the Sa6ne. He has enjoyed the 
journey. He has regarded the open fields with affec- 
tion ; the birds, that are freest of all creatures, with 
admiration ; he has rejoiced in the delight of living, 
the gift without price of the imminent moment, the 
tangiUe instant ; resolved to enjoy and not let slip 
his days. Each day to the jingle of bells and rhythm 
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of wheels along the hollow roads he has fitted the words 
of Gothon's favourite ditty about the rose — 

An bord da chemin creox 
Bfainte fleir est ddose, 
, Bfais men ccBur amoareax 
A*a voolu que la^oae. 

To cull the roses of Love was a chief part of life, the 
Baron thought ; a lover always, he would always seek 
the rose. But there are other things than love in life ; 
and therefore each day he has schemed and planned 
for the success of his business at Rome ; • and each 
night, as the powder was brushed from his hair„ he has 
pored upon a question. It is a question he is to put, 
not answer; but he pores upon possible replies. 
^' Whose child ? " he wonders ; for it is a Gratideur's 
question, and the Baron is carrying it to a saintly 
woman. ^'The child of Beaune" — ^he is to ask — 
'' what has become of the child ? " What'«bild ?— 
and why of Beaune ? Which child of Beaune ? 

That was still the Baron's puzzle as with easier gait 
his berline sped across the hard Burgundian plain. 
" Would not Monsieur le Baron descend at Bourg, to 
view the so-famous church of Brou ? " 

'' Why should I ? " he iasked the postilions. 

" To view the so-famots tombs» parl^u I '* they 
told him ; most travellers paused at Bourg to view the 
beautiful fine tombs of Brou i 

But — " Br — ^r — ^r ! " — the Baron shivered ; he hated 
tombs. Tombs made him remember Death — Death 
the menacing and shrouded — ^icy eyes glittering in 
shadow — a masked black bravo waiting to pounce. 
" No tombs, morbleu ! Drive on ! " 

^^ I have been dead once, Tony 1 " the Baron said ; 



i 
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he who accorduig to Gothon was always going dead. 
Life, not death ; life, ever intenser life, and life pro- 
longed to the uttermost, the Baron, would have prayed 
for, if ever he prayed at ajl. ** I make haste to live, 
Tony ! I have lost 8<mie time already I Death, the 
saUe old murderer, may cut me ofi at fifby, but 111 
have- lived enough for a hundred before then ! " 
Descend at Bourg, to see the tombs ? Why should 
he ? <* I die every minute I think of one, Tony ! A 
tomb*s a prison with a shut door. And a man like me 
lies in it, with his mouth full of dust, poor beggar I 
Buried alive, at ibrst, maybe ! Br— r— r ! My poor 
old Tony, never expect me to visit your tomb ! ^' 

** Gothon won't ; Gothon will see his master out 1 '* 
the grizzled valet muttered, and ^* Peste I d'ye think 
so, old lad ? I'm only thirty-four, remember I " the 
Baron frowned. 

Baron de Sombreuil meant to live long, and Nature 
had mtant it for him. There was an extraordinary 
economy in what he dicf and said ; the exact word, the 
sufficient utterance, the right dqgree of effort, and a 
calm adroitness remarkable. The great Founder had 
cast him of metal strong and tempered, he had edge 
and curve and spring — " a sabre ! " a woman once 
called hint— a sabre of damascened steel. He was too 
vivid to be that ape of real splendour, a fop or beau. 
Vitality overflowed in him ; in the speed and deftness 
of his movements, the rapidity of his utterance ; in 
the flash of his glancing eye, a swallow-flight ; in the 
bubbling blood, that jetted up to^ cheek at moments 
of zest or ire ;j^in the strong bend^of his profile, the firm 
fulness of hisj;underlip, the crispness and wiry recoil 
of his hair. A careful eye might note wrinkles about 
his eyes, it is true ; he spied them himself by candle- 
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light in the mirroTp v^iile Gothon dtspowdered him, 
the night they had reached as far as Annecy in Savoy. 
** I look rather more than twent^five, <jd Tony, I 
fear?" 

The valet grumbled and mumbled. Alooe with his 
master he was never the Gothon of inn-kitchens ; if 
he had and bragged in the inn-kitchens it was for his 
master's sake. His was " the constant service of the 
antique world " ; he had inherited his abnegation. 
Gena^tions had gone to the making of so faithful a 
dog as he, and when his master talked of ageing and 
dsring the old terrier of a fellow would mumble and 
grumble. " When Gothon thinks " 

"Thinks what?" The Baron's swiftness often 
made him an intemiptor. 

"Gothon's master never takes any rest. It's no- 
thing but travelling and excitement. If Gothon's 
master would settle down " 

" The child of Beaime — ^wtiat has become of the 
child ? " the Baron was (tondeiing, for his mind had 
flashed away ; bat he cotdd meditate and listen at 
the same moment, and his thoughts suggested his 
reply. 

" Settle down and marry, eh, old lad ? And get a 
chad?" 

The busy old fingers trembled. "Gothon would 
like it ... a child of his master's, on Gothon's 
knee. . . ." 

The handsome dark keen face which the valet saw 
in the mirror went suddenly wrinkling up into a mask 
of mirth, and away from the wide slwulders that shook 
with silent laughter the valet's fingers angrily whisked 
the doth. Powder was spilt, arising and diffusing. 
"Phot you clumsy dd Tony 1 my room's a flour-mill." 
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The Baron thrust his head out of window for air, and 
watched the old moon, reversed and pewter-coloured, 
d}dng in the lake. 

The lake at Annecy is island-dotted and rowed upon 
by swans and wherries ; its clear bosom lies embraced 
by mountains that realize the ideal. Green little 
meadows creep down to white little beaches around it, 
great trees from grassy difis regard then: mirrored 
images, firs crown the inmiediate heights with eternal 
.verdure, wild peaks jag up into crimson glow or amber 
g^eam. A paradise for a scene-painter, the lake at 
Annecy ; and when the next mormng the Baron came 
strolling along ^the umbrageous avenues to the fore- 
shore, he saw ** la terre dans sa plus grande parure." 
But it was not to view an Alpine lake that this noble 
traveller had come to Annecy, and he only lingered 
beside the water till a convent dock should strike a 
seemly hour. It was a bore that he should have to 
wait, be thought ; but part of the secret business of 
his journey was to be done at the House of the Basilica, 
with Perpetua, High Mother of the nuns. 

The Baron did not know that the House of the 
Basilica was difficult to enter, or that in her orisons 
High Mother Perpetua could attest to the Virgin a 
singular strictness of rule. In Lutheran convents 
beyond the Rhine the abbesses and highborn nuns 
might jewd their hair and shine in salons with bare 
neck and bursting bodice; very worldly la)anen — 
men quite handsome and young like the Baron him- 
sdf — might gain admission in CathoUc convent par- 
lours to chat with novices, and even nuns, through the 
grille; at Venice and Quedlinburg and Milan this 
might be, but never at the House of the Basilica. 
Written in the Chancery of Heaven it was, High Mother 
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Perpetua felt persuaded, that no layman at all — not 
even a carpenter or a gardener — ^bad ever passed even 
the outeimost hurdle of her fold. 

This strict aversion from all occasions of stumbling 
was kn«wn abroad, and had come to be worn like a 
feather in the cap of Annecy. " No such nonsense at 
the Basilica, you know," even the merriest bachelors 
of Annecy would say, when the talk had turned upon 
certain doings in the religious houses at Venice and 
elsewhere. With what derision, therefore, a little 
after ten that morning, did the loungers outside the 
wine-shop under the last iirch of the northern arcade 
in the Rue de I'lsle behold the BaroQ de Sombreuil 
grandly approach the gatehouse of the Basilica, 
authoritatively use the knocker, and wait with all the 
serenity of an expected guest. Witticisms were heard 
outside the win&4hop, gufiaws went echoing down the 
arcade. 

The Baron heard this mirth and noted tt, bnt again 
he rapped and waited ; until presently a little shutter 
in the door was sUd aside and part of a face was visible 
behind the bars. Two astonishingly limpid and aston- 
ished eyes were r^arding the Baron. But the eyes 
admired him in the splendour of his port and garb a 
moment only ; something spoke hi his answering gaze 
and there was a scared little cry, the shutter was 
slammed into pdace, the convent doOT stood fcdank 
again, and a shout of laughter went up from the wine- 
shop under the arcade. 

The Baron swung round on his polished heels ; he 
frowned, and his fingers tightened upon the porcelain 
handle of his rattan ; such a look was now on his &ce 
that the laughter ceased abruptly, and jeering features 
that had been incautiously meny began to seem strange 
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and set, in a kind of frozen mirth. Lightly the Baron 
stepped across the sunburnt street^ and ^^Wits, are 
you ? '* he said with a lofty pleasantness. ** Court- 
fools, eh ? Which of you did me the honour to laugh 
at me ? ** He spoke with a most alarming poUteness, 
that made the wine-bibbers sit mum. 

** Which of yoU| I asked you. It was all of you, 
perhaps ? Then choose which one of you shall pay.'' 
But again there was no reply. 

**Then I take the nearest^ pardleu!" the Baron 
said, not suavdy now ; and hedid so. By the back of 
the neck he took a bleary postilion, who had opposed 
hb huddled shoulders to the Baron's gaze till then. 
In a blind and brutal anger* the red-]acketed fellow 
was pulled backwards, dragged across hb stod, lifted 
to hb limp feet, thrust crashingly forward against a 
pier of the arcade, and swbhed till hb lamentations 
drowned the hum of the cane. The shutter in the 
convent door came open a chink meanwhile, and the 
lustrous eyes regarded the man of caste and action, 
the aristo' haughty and imperious, troimdng canaille. 
Ah! the late high ease of hb manner, the lofty pleasant- 
ness of hb mien, hb splendid pride and debonair 
security of position! But now the swift, ruthless fury 
of hb rage! . . . The limpid eyes veiled themselves, the 
chink disappeared. Then the Baron cast the sobbing 
postboy to the ground, angrily crossed the street to 
the gatehouse again, and thundered a triple knock. 

The shutter slid sharply open, the eyes looked out 
flashingly. "You are cruel, sfr, cruel! Go away, 
thb b a prison for women!*' a jroung voice very 
petulantly said, and the shutter would have been 
closed again in an instant, but the Baron had 
deftly thrust the ferrule of hb cane between the 
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bars. " For the Abbess, girl t " He pushed a letter 
through the little grille. Then he withdrew his cane, 
stood back, and smiled. He heard the letter fall, the 
shutter slam, brief giriish laughter qoicldy suppressed ; 
and presently, as he mused, a noise of comjJaining 
in the street behind him. He roused at that noise. 
'* I thou^t they were Uack," he had been musing, 
** but no, they are vicdet. E}res with the bloom of the 
Inlberry [ . . ." He tamed ; the whipt postilion 
and a tall stout Sergeant of Gendarmes were api^oach- 
ing him. " Good morning, my Captain," engagingly 
the Baron said. 

Ws fifted his hat in a gradons and gracefully pat- 
ronizing salute. ** La rose daire du [ointemps " he 
wEis hummiiig. Then, " Walk aside mth me a little 
minute. Captain." He took the gendarme by the 
sleeve. " * La rose claire du jvintemps ' . . . Do you 
snuff ? " He offered a jewelled box with a gay [NCture 
under the lid. " These morning sots 1 ** he said sadly, 
as with the gendarme he paced the southern arcade. 
" No respect for rank and position like yours and mine, 
Capitaine I They jeer, they insult us with their 
ignorant langhter, and then they hovd because we cane 
them. Preposterous, you will agree I Democracy, 
Captain — the saucy spirit of the age 1 There was a 
fellow at Chalon — but no matter. Hy friend the 
Lieutenant of Police at Paris advises instant chastise- 
ment. ' Take the law into your own hands, my dear 
Baron 1 ' he has told me half a dozen times. * Never 
trouble the good gendarmes with such small matters, 
my dear Baron,' he tells me ; * the gendarmes are busy 
men, most valuable puUic officers, with much import- 
ant work to do, though shamefully underpaid.* 
Another pinch, my Captain i " The gendarme lifted 
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the golden dust to his big hooked nose. ^^ Ah, you are 
a judge, I can see. The best rappee to be got in Paris, 
I assure you. Ah, Paris, Paris ! '* he said ecstatically. 
** But what a remarkably fine town you have here ! 
Ah, yoar beautiful Savoy 1 ** He lifted his eyes and 
his hands. 

"Sorry, sir, but — Pontal's a respectable enough 
fellow mostly," the Sergeant said doubtfully. " Sorry, 
sir, but— his back's Heeding, he says, and " 

" A poultice for his back then — ^nay two — three ! 
Gold pills i *' The Baron handed the louis with a most 
captivating smile. "Dose him. Captain— one at a 
time, you know — ^just as you think best. A postboy, 
isnH he ? Tell him to get better quick. I go to ^x 
to-night.'' And again the Baron smiled as he watched 
the Sergeant lead Pontal apart. 

His back towards the gatehouse door, the Baron 
n^arded the scene. A narrow street, where there is 
sheltered warmth in winter and cool shade in smnmer ; 
a garrulous old street, where the houses are famiUar 
with each other, and bend over to beckon and talk to 
each other, like neighbours who gossip at their doors. 
Tall puri^e-brown tenements, sfday-footed with the 
bulging piers of the arcades upon which they rise ; 
green shutters ; at one window a girl tending a pot of 
basil, not unconscious of the Baron's gaze meanwhile ; 
the wine-shop silent, dark with umber shadow but 
sparkling with watching eyes; the Sergeant and 
Pontal the postilion in argmnent a stone's throw off. 
Calmly amused, the Baron viewed the scene. . . . 

A quick cresdc, an inch of movement in the sUding 
shutter behind him; but the Baron did not turn. 
Then the rich young voice again, in modulated accents 
and subdued*—" The garden door, in the lane by the 
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lake, at three ! ** — ^but the Baron did not answer nor 
turn. Calmly amused he stood as the Sergeant again 
approached him. ** Poulticed faim» have you ? That's 
very clever of you, Captain. The Baron de Sombreuil 
thanks you for it." Again the laced hats came ofi^ 
*• Dine with me, Captain— do me the honour ? — ^my 
inn, at noon ! Do you smoke ? Ah, yes, after dinner. 
That will be capital ; well try some excellent Turkish 
cheroots. Till then, my Captain, adieu, adieu ! ** 

The Baron was speaking and saluting with Just the 
right degree of amicable patronage, but his quick mind 
had Kttle part in what he did and said ; he was think- 
ing of the girl behind the door, her message, her eyes, 
her voice. '* A demoiselle's voice/' he was thinking ; 

" I wonder if " An upright wrinkle defined itself 

between his brows. ^* The child," he thought, as he 
took the shadier arcade. ^*0f all the children ever 
bom at Beaune, wMch child?** Thought paled his 
face again, his eyes glazed over, dead be seemed for 
the moment, though still he walked. But suddenly he 
was aroused ; he, even he the magnificent and dreaded 
had to avoid and stand aside. A string of rushing 
youngsters, dancing after each other, with linked hands, 
and faces turned backward Joyously over swaying 
shoulders, was galloping up the arcade, and " Entres 
dans la danse ! " they sang as they came. 

E&tres dans la danse, 
Voyes oomme on daziae, 

SautezI Dansezl 
Embraasez qui rous voudrez I 

Entres dans la danse I 

He smiled upon the children, and in an instant his 
occupation of thought was gone ; it was no longer a 
bore for him to have to wait in Annecy. ** A bore I 
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Is it worth the while ? ** he had been thinking when he 
**went deady" as Gothon called it in inn-kitchens. 
But nowy **Entrez dans la danse, voyez comme on 
!•*..• That girl. . . . 



'* Three o^dock at the garden door, in the lane by the 
lake.** Upon the lakCi as he saw it now, a morning 
freshness seemed to Ue, though noon had nearly come. 
** Sautez I dansez I embrassez qui vous voudrez ! " The 
girl at the gatehouse was sweet and pretty, and . . . 
perhaps he might enter the dance with even the Abbess 
heiseU. 



IV 

NANINE 

A BOVE the wall the tops of cypress trees showed 
JLJL darkly ; like funeral plumes, ^e Baron thought, 
and irowned. He had come to ^^ the garden door in 
the lane by the lake " to find the lane a blind alley, 
to which the door could at best be an eye kept shut. 
Lonesome, sombre, tree-shadowed, the lane seemed 
dead and buried ; above the red coping of the high 
white wall the weird black feathers of its funeral stood 
trim and prim against the sky. 

The Baron regarded the dial of one of his jewelled 
watches. Three strokes were due from the Cathedral 
tower, and he listened for them ; but in the hot pause 
the whole lakeside seemed to swoon, and the Baron 
passed into a state of pale abstraction, ^^ going dead,'' 
as Gothon called it, so that he did not hear the dock. 
What he presently heard was the scrape of wood on 
gravel ; he opened his eyes at that, and saw the garden 
door stand ajar. ^* Oh, sir ! " was said as he entered, 
" did anybody see you ? Do you truly think any- 
body could ? " 

He turned ; a girl in the dawn of womanhood, a girl 
with the lustrous eyes which he had glimpsed in the 
gatehouse, was stooping behind the door, to knee it 
into place again. She had spoken with a quick fresh 
utterance that suggested youth and vivid tempera- 

46 
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ment, but she was slight and small, a rosary clicked 
at hsr wrist, and she wore a nun*s robe and wimple. 
She was alone with faqp in a vast and bushy garden, 
green and natural enough though a vague melancholy 
seemed to steep it ; but the silence around them grew 
so oppressive that she left the door unclosed, rose, and 
stood waiting in confusion and awe. She gazed at his 
magnificence with eyes that gleamed, and veiled them- 
selves, and gleamed again ; he was very interesting, 
she thought. Then, standing nun-like, meek and 
mute, she drooped her head and lowered her eyelids ; 
and suddenly she made upon her breast the sign of 
the cross. 

'* Why did you do that ? Why should you cross 
3^0urself ? '' he said. ** Vm a good Catholic, sister — 
it's no sin for me to be here ? " 

** You're a man,'* she said. *^ You have no right to 
be here. This is a prison for women. I told you so 
this morning, monsieur. ... Do you Uke women ? 
/ don't ; only Mammy. If I were a man like you, do 
you think I would ever come here ? I should think 
not, no I " She paused, for music was sounding from 
the chapd. ^* There 1 that's the Sisters 1 " she said, 
reddening. . ** If Mother Mary-Martha were to know 
I'm talking to a man " 

" Ugly old frump ! " he said. " That's what she is, 
isn't she ? " 

The round, full, deeply-lidded eyes regarded him 
coldly. ^* Mother Mary-Martha's the only one that's 
kind to me, and I won't let you call her like that ! " 

*' I ask her pardon," he said, ^' and yours. You do 
right to defend a friend ; I dare say you need one. . . . 
But why shouldn't you talk to me ? " 

** Don't you know ? " she asked wonderingly. " No ? 
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Then I shall tell 3^u a thing — ^this is not a place for 
men ; I should think you would know that. Every- 
body else does. Men don't come in here." 

** Do you say so ? " he exclaimed, in mock sur- 
prise. 

** I wish they did, sometimes. I think I should like 
men. Real men« I mean, monsieur — like you.'* 

He swept his hat to his knee, and his shapely head 
and dask keen comeliness were fully revealed. He had 
donned hisr $tar, to impress the Abbess, and^ bright 
amidst the <lasy statelineas of his port and mien it 
burned with the yellow fire of afternoon. 

** But priests come in here, don't they ? *' he said. 
" Bishops^ and frocky old fellows, to confess you ? " 

**If you call them men I" She spoke with such 
disdain that he stared in wonder. She stood his 
scrutiny, but her bosom lifted and her full eyes glowed, 
faded, glowed. 

^* Ma foi, Sister I " he began again, and again was 
interrupted. 

" Don't call me Sister I " she cried, with a sudden 
anger ; *^ I'm not one, I won't be one, so there I I'm 
— I . . . I'm not one of them i If you want a Sister, go 
into the chapel — ^they're all there, poor^ old things ! 
And Aim6e as well. High Mother sent them there, 
out of sight of you ! " 

" Of me, mademoiselle ? " He affected surprise. 
'' Am I so terrible as that ? " 

** / don't think you are," she said ingenuously. " I 
like to look at you. . . • But I suppose I oughtn't, 
had I ? Because you were cruel." 

She paused again, and he eyed her more compre- 
hendingly — the blackness of her robe, the thick folds 
that hid her young form so jealously* the wimple that 
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sought to age her pretty face. " Pauvre petite ! " he 
thought. ** Frank because she is innocent. Inex- 
perienced, of course, and honourably simple, a true 
ing^ue.'* For she was gazing at him with such wide 
and candid eyes. 

" You're so splendid,'* she said. ..." But you're 
very jnxmd and cruel, aren't you ? Oh, you know 
you are ! You were this morning with that man. I 
saw you discipline him. It was cruel o^ you, sir. 
You ^t him lyurder than High Mother does me. I 
shouldn't like you to discijdine me, oh nb J " 

But he hardly heard her for Ids thoughts. " Big 
eyes, well apart and opened, full of innocence, and a 
pouting upper lip that gives her a look both wilful and 
pathetic ; little nostrils^ but distended. . . , Monsieur 
Greuze ought to paint her," he was telling himselL 
" Perhaps he has — I seem to know a likeness." His 
eyetnx)ws came together^ a memory puzzled him. 
"Not finished yet, — ^the face of a child almost; the 
convent has kept her childish. . . . But what freshness 
and colour I Like a pansy — ^yes, a pansy-face ! . . • 
P^don, mademoiselle, pardon ! " he said to her. " I 
think you spoke ? I was sunk in admiration of your 
beauty." , 

She did not blush. " My beauty ? " she echoed. 
"What nonsense you say I — I'm ugly! It's Aim6e 
that's pretty ! High Mother says I'm ugly, with sin ! 
. . . Sir, do you truly mean I'm beautiful ? Oh, am 
I, sir ? ... I'd truly like to be ! Like Aimde is." 

" Who is Almfe ? " he asked. 

" Another girl who's here. She's very rich. / don't 
know why she wants to be a nun ! She's stupid, that's 
why — and that's why she's so good. High Mother 
never whips Aim^, High Mother never tells Aimte 
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she ought to be like tne — ^no I . . . Monsieur, do you 
really mean I am beautiful ? " 

^* Certainly you are> child/* he said paternally. 
** You see that in yotu: glass, don't you ? Oh, but 
I suppose you won't have mirrors here. • • • Flowers 
don't have mirrors either ; I suppose a pansy never 
knows how lovely she is." 

** Padsy ? " the girl said wonderingly. ** Do you 
mean I'm like a pansy ? . . • But no, I'm not, I'm 
ugly with sin. I don't know why. Qut High Mother 
says I am. . • . That's why she whips me. . . •" 

** Whips you, does she, confound her I " he growled. 
...*** Entrez dans la danse 1 '-^No dancing with the 
Abbess, then I " he thought. *' But you're not a nun, 
you say ! What right has she ? why do you let her ? 
• • • My poor little pansy, why do you grow here ? " 

** I have to," she said calmly. She was biting a 
loose thread of wool from the edge of her wimple. 
*' Nowhere else to grow in, monsieur, that's why. 
Sometimes I think I'll run away, but — Manuny at 
Albi's dead, I expect, and — ^I don't know a place to 
go to. ... If I couldn't go to Albi • • . Besides, I'm 
happy here sometimes. It's so beautiful in chapel, 
sometimes. . . . When I don't think abo^t anything, 
I'm happy . . • and when I feed the hens. • • ." 

** Who are you, child ? " he said wonderingly. 
" What are you ? " 

'' I'm anything I " she said. *^ I help poor fat old 
Mother Bfary-Martha. That's why I was in the gate- 
house when you came. . • . Oh, I forgot, I must shut 
it." She bqgan to knee and push at the stubborn 
garden door. 

He helped her, but " Pho ! I'd rather open it wider I" 
he said, as he kicked the door into place. "There, 
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mademo]seUe*-do you turn the key ? Anathema on 
all keys ! But there — ^now the wicked workl is locked 
out." 

" I don't think it is, monsieur," she said. '" Not 
quite." ^ She was gazing at him again, and he felt her 
meaning flatter him. *' Come quick, now," she said 
hurriedly ; ** High Mother would hear you, kicking the 
poor door like that ! She's in the bocage, sImII think 
I'm ^" 

**A minute," he said. '* Shell think I am slow, 
that's all. Perhaps I can help you otherwise, child. 
You must tell me what I can do. What is your 
name ? " 

**Nani," she said disdainfully. ^'Nanine. ... I 
ought to be called Dolabelle. I don't like Nanine for 
a name. Do you ? " 

** A charming pretty name. MeUifluotis on the lip. 
Like honey. Nanine." His utterance lingered on 
the vowels. " But — ^your other name ? " 

" I haven't got another name." 

"Your Other's, I mean — or your mother's," he 
added, with a second thought; his eyes filled with 
pity, for he had b^un to understand. 

Tears suddenly filled the other pair of eyes. '' I 
never had a Either. . . • Oh, sir, do come along ! " 

She almost ran as she led across the garden, a 
pathetic, black little figure, glooming amidst the gay 
stmlight that gilded the trees. The trees were old and 
gnarled; from whitish arms the cypresses sent out 
their Uaddsh foliage, and in the dark hollow of one 
of them a little figure of the Virgin stood, invisibly 
worshipped by the tiny flame of a lamp ; Nanine made 
her reverence as she passed it, and the Baron watched 
her pityingly. '" Incongruous ! " he was thinking ; 
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*' she is not in tune with all this, and she never will be " ; 
this girl of seventeen or so was meant to be gay, but 
the garden was a haunt of melancholy. They passed 
a place of graves, where rusty iron crosses rose aslant 
to mark where nuns were laid in their last station of 
the Cross, and he shuddered, for Nanine. Was that 
to be the end of this beautiful caged creature ? She 
seemed *to him a wild little n}anph that Christian 
devotees had caught as she danced to the pipe of the 
Goat-footed ; they had caught her singing, held her 
screaming, garbed her in ugly blackness, and prisoned 
her in a cloister ; Pan dare not pipe to her in that 
garden of prayer and death. 

Yet Pan himself might have danced down the 
verdant corridor of the privet walk to which she pointed 
him as she left him ; he entered that long tunnel of a 
bower, and the dipt hedges shut him in, white-flowered 
leafy twigs over-arching and shadowing him with a 
russet shadow as he went. Little points of blue and 
white showed through the leafage, the pied enamel of 
the sky ; the walls of the convent lent a tinge of red 
from the distance ; and at the end of the vista yellow 
light poured in upon the figure of a nun. 

The yellow light fell in upon the Abbess of Annecy, 
and showed her like a blur of black, hateful amidst the 
gay white and green. " Funereal ! " again the Baron 
thought, and felt again the contrast of the cloistered 
and the pagan. '^ No dancing with the Abbess ! " 
He frowned as he gazed with estimating eyes ; so this 
was the woman who could prison a n}anph and scourge 
a Nanine ! A jailer — she was a jailer ! No dancing 
here ! The woman's mere robe and presence seemed 
to spoil for him the natural verdant grace of the 
bocage, and turn the garden into a jail. Yet the willow 
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shadows played at her feet, now darkening, now 
lightening ; and the grass wa^ a sumptuous carpet of 
embroidered green and gold. 

She was awaiting him in the bocage, not in her 
oratory, and pique awoke in him at that. Even now 
he was not to be admitted to the House of the Basilica. 
What assumption, what a claim to Judge him and 
condenm him as impure, what arrogation of superiority 
that showed ! How then — ^he must be delayed in his 
journey — refused an entrance at the gatehouse, and 
made the mark of jest and laughter ; he must ^ter 
the place in a slinking way, the nuns all hid, in the 
chapel, shut away from contamination, from the mere 
sight of him! What, did he then live and walk a 
pest, a mortal sin ? 

He paused in his approach, as if pride was to make 
him turn and quit the garden. But a swift second 
thought arrested his departure ; nay, nay, he would 
see it out. There was the message to Rome ; he had 
carried to Annecy a sealed letter, the one he had passed 
through the grille of the gatehouse door ; that letter 
was to ask for another, a written message of favour 
to Cardinal Gex, Primate of Piedmont and Savoy. 
Cardinal Gex was then at Rome, and could greatly 
forward the Baron's business at the Vatican if he would. 
Then there was also the cryptic question, on which he 
had pored so often in his Journey. It was a Grandeur's 
question. His Grandeur had not confided to him more 
than the mere words of it, but even the mere words of 
It were more than His Grandeur cared to write down, 
it appeared. The Baron was to speak with the Abbess, 
put the question to her, and carry away in his mind her 
reply. That was all — ^it had seemed a simple matter — 
but now it seemed to him a cause of indignity and 
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affront. The Abbess was re<5eiving him strangely, 
and he would treat her^brusquely. Qaestion, reply ; 
letter, departure ; that should be all. To the fiend 
w)th this saintly prude I . . . ** But the girl, Nanioe,'* 
he said to himself ; ** where can I have seen that girPs 
face before ? •' 

The bocage was a little open {dace with cypress 
hedges and a willow drooping shadily. High Mother 
P^rpetua awaited him there, and when first he saw 
her. adown the privet alley, her arm had been bent 
upon the willow's trunk and her forehead resting on 
her wrist. But quickly she had lifted herself to a more 
stately attitude, and severely she now watched his 
approach. Her eyes met h^, and it was his that 
flinched ; a thing they seldom did before a woman's, 
and never before a man's. He felt resentment at 
that. 

*^ What is the secret ? " he was thinking, as he 
entered the bocage ; what was the secret which had 
compelled the Abbess to receive him, within her jealous 
fold, in stealthy contravention of her haughty rule ? 
What power had Pierre de Ferrers over her ? " The 
ruins of beauty ! " he thought, his mind drawn to her 
appearance. A severe and acerb beauty, perhaps, 
but — ^yes, she must have been worth wocnng once, 
before she took the veil, in days before slimness went 
and left shortness noticeable ; for she was no taller 
than Nanine. ** Of the noblesse most certainly ! " 
he thought as he studied her. Her robe was silk, her 
rosary was pearl and silver. A courtly demoiselle in 
her time she had been, he judged ; yes, and had been 
fair. Her eyes were coldly blue and unnaturally hard, 
but her features still made harmony; though the 
mouth would have seemed too large if it were not held 
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so proudly, so firmly.. The nose was long and fine, 
the chin still had a roundness, her eyelids when her 
level glance went out at bftn kept the downslant 
which he had often seen to indicate an uncommon 
power of mind, and from her whole pose and appear- 
ance were emanated — ^yes, 'twas so, he confessed it 
grudgingly, — ^the calm fortitude and sure authority 
which suit with the prime of middle life. ** A Livia ! " 
he thought, ** a Roman Livia 1 *' An inch too short 
perhaps, and a good curve too full ; but — ** Venom in 
her eyes; though they are eyes that have much wept.** 

With the balanced grace which accompanied his 
every movement he saluted, and she spoke. ** You 
brought me a letter, monsieur ? " she said in a toneless 
voice. 

" Reverend Mother, I did." 

" A letter from Kerre de Ferrers ? * 

He Ufted his eyebrows at that untitled name. 
^* Madame, from Monseigneur himself.'* 

'* You desire to speak with me, I understand ? " 

"Indeed I do, Reverend Mother. Otherwise I 
should not presume to be here." 

Her steady gaze dwelt on him through moments of 
silence. " Tenue de gentilhomme," she was thinking — 
yes, he might not have stolen lus title ; and he was 
studying her meanwhile. " She has beak and daws," 
was his thought. " How she could hate i Calm force, 
a man-like power." No wonder she had climbed to 
the pinnacle, entered the House of the Basilica a 
novice, and risen by merit and holiness to rule the 
convent ; as the Sergeant of Gendarmes had proudly 
daimed for her, over dinner. "'Why doesn't she 
speak ? " he thought. " With your permission, 
Reverend Mother " he began. 
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. " Speak, sir." Her voice cut across his own with a 
cold distinctness ; the antagonism between the two 
had been instant and inevitable— dislike at first sight. 
Yet the Baron maintained a perfect courtliness, and 
she a tolerance coldly polite. 

** Monseigneur requests Madame to give me leave 
to ask her a question." 

" A question ? " 

"" Madame, one question." 

She stirred a little. '*I do not know," she said. 
*'I will not promise to answer. . . . What kind of 
question ? " 

** Madame, a secret kind of question." 

He saw the woollen folds at her throat rise and fall ; 
she seemed to swallow as she spoke. ^* I permit one 
question, monsieur." 

"'Then, madame, — ^the child of Beaune, what has 
become of the child ? " 

Her breath came with a gasp, her eyelids veiled her 
gaze, their lashes fluttered, her fine white fingers 
seemed to pray at the foot of the rosary cross which 
they pressed upon her bosom. She was wordless; 
but for the chirp of grasshoppers there was silence 
in the bocage now, and again the hot quietude seemed 
to swoon. The sense of strain and imminence of crisis 
passed away, the Baron lost his keenness ; his own 
eyelids drooped, he almost swayed in his sleepy 
abstraction ; contentedly he waited, ravished with the 
appeasing silence; and the woman's voice when it 
came seemed to disturb the deUcious moments of a 
dream. 

"Pierre de Ferrers . . . Archbishop of Angers 
now. . . . His Grandeur Pierre, Monseigneur Pierre 
• . ." she was musing. Then, aloud, '*The child 
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of Beaune ? What did he tell you about the 
chfld?" 

The Baron roused. '* Tell me, madame ? But, 
madame — ^nothing ! How should he ? Nothing ex- 
cept the question. . . . Madame has not honoured me 
by answering the question. Permit that I repeat the 
question ? " 

** No need.'* Almost inaudibly she said it, for her 
lips were suddenly dry. . . . ** Tell him the child is 
dead.'* 




V 
EVASION 

" F^EAD ! " is a word of ending ; short, deep, fatal, 
JL^ it falls with the hollow thud of mould upon a 
shut lid of elm. Silence succeeds it ; silence thickened 
in the bocage, while the Baron stood hushed and inde- 
cisive, whUe the firm white fingers clenched and prayed 
at the foot of the rosary cross o£ silver and pearl. 
Through the weeping branches of the willow sunlight 
struck in, upon the face of the Mother nun, snd she 
closed her eyes; but presently they were opened 
again, and lifted upon the Baron unflinchingly. 
You study me, monsieur — ^what do you find ? " 
That you are troubled and sorrowftil, Madame," 
he told her boldly. 

** The cause is your presence I " she said with anger. 
" Why do you wait ? You have the answer. Tell 
him the child is dead ! " 

The Baron had assumed a mourning air. '' I shall 
convey the sad news/' he said with a sorrowful dignity. 
*^ Monseigneur will lament. Myself, I lament. Death 
in the young is so sad. Madame must lament it even 
more, for doubtless Madame knew the child ? " 
" Sir,*' she said calmly, " I permitted one question ! " 
" Madame is right to correct me. I do not like to 
be corrected, but — I have asked the one question, and 
I have had the one reply. Bien, bien, Madame I I 
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should now ask permission to retire. Except that " 
— ^he eyed her expectantly — "except that I go to 
Rome?" 

"Ah, yes.'* Her tone was as indifferent as her 
gaze. " The other matter — ^more important to Mon- 
seigneur, I do not doubt. You expect me to give 
3^oa a letter to Cardinal Gex ? • . . You go to Rome ? *' 

" Reverend Mother, I do. To obtain for Monseig- 
neur the hat. Yielding to the solicitations of his 
nearest friends, His Grandeur consents to become His 
Eminence. The sapphire ring I ** He looked at his 
own signet, gleaming amidst the fingers of the glove 
he held. " The scarlet hat 1 • . . Madame will re- 
joice." 

" Do you think I shall ? '* she said disconcertingly. 
" I shall not. - Pierre de Ferrers to become a Cardinal ? 
It would be sacrilege, sir. I think you will fail at 
Rome; I know you ought to fail. Inform your 
patron ** 

The Baron flushed as he haughtily lifted his chin. 
" Madame, I 'have no patron f His Grandeur is my 
friend ! " 

Your friend, then ! " she said contemptuously. 

If you knew him f . . . but you are both of a feather, 
I dare say. Inform your friend that I will not give 
him the help he asks." 

The Baron flushed again. "Do you mean that, 
madame ? You give me no letter to Cardinal Gex ? '* 

" Tcha ! '* An inarticulate, angry exclamation ; 
lava of wrath bursting through ice of courtesy at last. 
She looked at him commandingly, with a gaze full of 
sombre animosity ; she pointed to the privet alfey ; 
** Sir, the portress waits you," she said. 

She said no more, but she had said too much, for 
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the Baron was hot against her as he took the privet 
walk ; he cuned the High Mother in four languages, 
not foully but profanely; not coarsely but with such 
vigour and variety as in his day a gentleman might 
honourably do. ** My patron, eh ;• and dismisses me 
like a lackey ! " he fumed. " Am *I a man to be 
scorned and a£Eronted, morbleu ? Tis a debt — I shall 
repay you that, Madame 1 Haughty prude of a 
Perpetua, va ! " 

She had also said too little, for ''The child of 
Beaune, what has become of the child ? *' was still the 
Baron^ question, mutely put to himsdf as he threaded 
the luminous green tunnel again. Why of Beaune ? 
What child, and whose ? . . . Dead, was it ? How 
long dead ? . . . Pierre de Ferrers had been a gay 
young Abb6, old scandal said ; gay, also, before he 
took the tonsure — gay as a knight of Malta, fof biddof,* 
to marry ; gay, certainly, at Venice, in the Amba^ 
sador's train, when he was but half a priest. But 
then how swiftly he had mounted to the Episcopal 
chair I Pierre de Ferrers was little mole than forty 
yet. . . . The child of Beaune . . . dead, was she ? 
. . . Whose child ? . . ." 

The Baron paused in his stride, and struck his hands 
together; by the mute workings of his under-mind 
the secret had suddenly been revealed. Yes, he could 
understand! Yes, that would be the explanation — 
a child of the gay young Abb6 might well be Nanine's 
age by now I . . . Nanine, did they call her ? He lifted 
his head, the girl stood beside him, she was Jangling 
her keys to recall him from abstraction ; and again 
he saw in her features the likeness which had puzzled 
him at first. *• Pierre de Ferrers ! " he thought, ** the 
very picture of him ! *' and link by link a chain of 
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probabilities was wrought. ''That will be why the 
Abbess hates him !'*... Some friend of hers, some 
well-bom girl that Pierre do Ferrers led aside, must 
have been the mother. . . . And the father, at last re- 
pentant, sends to inquire from the mother's friend. . . . 
Yes, it all' himg together i Abbess Perpetua would 
mortally fiate the father of the child ; she would even 
dislike the duld he^telf . 

A dear young voice shook his reverie. ^* Monsieur, 
monsieur ! *' the girl was saying, almost in his ear, 
"why don't you wake up when I tell you! It's 
so strange of you — ^you seem gone dead» — are you 
dead ? " 

She was jogging his elbow, and she was smiling ; he 
could see the point of her tongue move twinkling be- 
tween tteth hardly bigger than grains of rice. Yes, 
this strange man was very interesting, she thought. 
She smiled again, as, '* You are gay, mademoiselle," 
he said^ rousing himself. '' What has changed you 
so?" 

" It must be you, I think ! Since you've been 
here " ' 

He looked at her with triumph. ''Shall I come 
again ? " 

"Oh, not ... I wish you truly could, but . . . 
not unless High Mother asked you to. Did she, did 
she, monsieur ? " she hopefully asked. 

"She did not," he said. "Anything but that, 
Nanine. . . . And now I suppose I must go ? " 

" I suppose you must, yes ! " she said. " I wish you 
needn't though. ... I Uke you. ... I wish you were 
a nun I " Then she echoed his laughter. " Because 
you could stop then, couldn't you ? Only you wouldn't 
stop long — ^you're so fierce, you'd run away. I wish 
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/ could. ... I will, some day." She was moving 
towards the gate and selecting the key. *' Oh, I {(»r- 
got i I ought to search you first 1 " 

"Search me?" 

" Yes, for a letter ! Nuns tiy to send letters out, 
you know. Ncft High Mother, I mean — ^High Mother 
wouldn't giva you a letter 1 " 

You are right," he said grimly. " She would not!" 
Whatever you came for, I*m afraid you truly 
haven't got iL . . . No, I could tell you hadn't, by 
your face, just now. ... I wish she'd given it you, 
whatever it was ! " 

" I'm not so sure she didn't, child," said he. " No, 
I'm not — so sure — she didn't i " He mused again. 
Yes, he could understand the Reverend Mother's 
hostility to his errand, but — ^why had she let him see 
this gid at all ? ... " Because she had never expected 
the question I came to put." . . . But why had she 
allowed him to see the girl a second time, after the 
question ? " Because I had already seen her," he 
told himself, " and it would have been more betraying 
not to let me see her again than to — ^^ 

He started. Nanine was Jogging his arm again. 
"Monsieur, monsieur! I wish I could dre^ni hke 
you I " she was saying. " It would pass the time. . . . 
Oh, you can't think how the hours are long I " 

" Are they, Nani ? " he said, with pity. Then he 
gazed at her more keenly, a sudden question in his 
eyes; for a project of vengeance on the haughty 
Abbess, a service to Monseigneur, and a kindness to 
the girl, all in one, had flashed into his mind. With 
him to plan was almost instantaneously to decide and 
act. " Child ! " he said, in the earnest whispering 
tone that gives conviction, " your father is aUve, he 
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wants you, he sent me here for you, I'm to take you to 
him — ^you will go to him, won't you, Nanine ? " 

The keys fell danging on the gravel. Tremorously 
she regarded him. ** When, when ? " she panted. 

'* To-night. I can take you away to-night 1 '' 

She swaj^ forward, catching at his arm. *' Does 
High Mother say I can go ? " 

** Little ninny i " he said, peevish with the strain 
of the moment, ^'No, of course she doesn't! She 
says you are dead ! Quick, now, tell me you'll go ! 
You said you had thought of running away! . . . 
Quick, I mustn't wait, she'll suspect " 

Wild eyes were regarding him with terror, but long- 
ing was visible in them too. **Mais, monsieur, je 
n'en sais pas — ^6mt k I'heure, tout d'un coup comme 
oed I • • • Ce sdr ? Oh, non, non i " 

"To-night if ever," he said coldly. "Your only 
chance t Swift! Four horses! Away from this 
prison for women. To Albi ... to your father ! " 

" Laisses-moi penser I " she .panted, " laissez-moi 
done, j'ai besoin de pleurer 1 " But she did not weep. 
With shut eyes, as though sparks from splendid swift 
wheels were dazzling them, she stood, her head averted 
as if she listened to a call. She saw the road again ; 
again in the pictures that show best behind the curtains 
of the eye, she saw the Albi river rushing, the yellow 
plains around it, the winding roads that lead from it — 
wild ways, jingling coUar-beUs, bracken and furze, 
lone heaths and forests eternal. . . . She drew a long 
breath. " I should like it so ! " . . . 

To Albi, he had said ; that was the dearest lure of 
aU. Her father ? She could not realize him, he was 
a mere name. But Albi again, Mammy cradling her 
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in motherly arms ! ... He saw her yiddmg. ^* Will 
you go, to-night ? '* be said — and hoarsely she an- 
swered, "Yes." ... 

" But you don't mean to take High Mother, too ? *' 
she cried with sudden anxiety, in a swift and absurd 
second thought. 

" N09 no, little ninny t " he said, half smiling. " Only 
you, only you I " 

" But you'll take Dog, won't you, sir ? Oh, yes, 
I couldn't go without Dog I " 

" Dog ?" he questioned. "WhoisDog?" 

" 111 let you see him 1 " she said happUy. " But 
hell be afraid of you. poor thing I " In a flash her 
mood had changed, care and doubt had left her, only 
the present concerned her, and for her the present just 
then was Dog» Her lips went together In a soft and 
melodious whistlingi and an answering whine was 
heard. ** Dog I " she murmured, and out from a 
hiding-place among garden-rubbish came sidling Dog. 
The most vague and meagre of dogs — a lost and starven 
thing, all head, spine« and tail Every rib of Dog could 
be counted : his legs were shaky^ he trembled as he 
crept towards his new mistress^ he shrank at the 
sight of the Baron near her« and his wretched wisp of 
a tail seemed to try to excuse itself, for being such a 
wisp of a tail. 

" He Isn't very brave yet — ^he darenH bark ! — I've 
only had him two days," the girl said, with infinite 
compassion in her voice. "Have I, Dog, poor old 
Dog? " She was down on her knees beside the lament- 
able animal. " Oh, I love him, he's mine ! " She 
was kissing his eyes. Good eyes of gold and velvet 
they were, that at sight of her had glowed into beauty. 
Dog was an honest dog, who had had ill-luck in the 
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world till then. He trembled with Joy under her 
caresses, 3^t he shrank from them a Uttle, as though 
he feared they might turn to blows ; and at that her 
eyes filled up with tears. **No, no» you shan't be 
whipt, High Mother shan't find you I Besides, we're 
going away 1 To Albi, Dog-— fancy I To Albi I " 

Dog's wretched tail began to move and firm itself ; 
he flattened himself upon the gravel luxuriously, and 
waited there, half encouraged, and wholly resigned. 

** He was oying, sir. In the lane. The day before 
yesterday." The girl looked up at the Baron happily, 
while she caressed the dirty-white hide. **If High 
Mother knew I . . . But I hide him so. • • • He was 
hungry, poor thing ! You can't think how much I've 
had to steal for him, to eat 1 *' 

"Poor brute!" the Baron said. "What's his 
name ? " 

" Dog, that's ^idiat I call him. I don't know his 
proper name. Perhaps he hasn't got one — like me. 
Have you, Dog ?." A long pale tongue shot up at her 
face with a kiss, the tail stiffened, the body struggled 
up on the thin legs ; Dog was beginning to pluck up 
heart and be bold. He trembled with his happiness ; 
he set a paw upon the girl's knee, and the good golden 
faithful eyes shone with a smile. " Oh, Dog, Dog ! " 

" He's vesy weak and thin," the Baron said. " He 
will need a lot of nursing. I'm afraid I couldn't take 

Mm ^" 

Then you won't take me I " the girl said swiftly. 

You don't think I could leave him here, do you ? I 
couldn't, monsieur, he's my friend, he's better than 
High Mother or Aimde. Yes, and better than Mother 
Mary-Martha, too — aren't you, Dog ? " She was 
stoc^xing and fondling again. 
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Baron de Sombreuil shrugged his shoulders as he 
breathed a humorous sigh. ^* Hide him again quickly, 
mademoiselle. If you say we must, we will take him 
away to-night.*' 

Away the Baron went that night, at an hoiu: when 
in Padua Messer-grande and Little Thomas sat supping 
on tripe and chianti ; at an hour when in Milan the 
Milord was dressing for the Ridotto ; at an hour when 
at Annecy the wan old moon seemed to lie drowned 
in the lake. The Baron left the lake behind him, but 
not for long ; since, except for Gothon and the post- 
boys, he depai:ted from Annecy alone. He went with- 
out Nanine, without Dog, and without Pontal the 
bleary and red-jacketed; though Pontal had stood 
shining-'hatted and jack-booted in the 3^ard, ready, 
expectant, and sure of a double fee. But — ** Not this 
fellow, .postmaster," the Baron had commanded mag- 
nificently ; ** I believe I caned this fellow this morning, 
didn't I ? I dare say he would try to play me some 
ass's trick with his heek ! " 

Thereupon Pontal came struggling out of his mon- 
strous old jack-boots in a fury, the angrier because 
Gothon was fingering his nose very mockingly and 
the Sergeant of Gendarmes stood beaming by, having 
come to see his noble acquaintance the Baron depart. 
Pontal fumed and swore, until, ** Tell the fellow not to 
curse so foul. Captain I " the Baron said tolerantly, 
while Gothon chuckled. ** Eo Romam, tell him, and 
how could I employ a postboy so profane ? What ? 
£o Romam ? You don't understand Italian, you say ? 
Well, then, poultice him again — I think you have still 
a couple of my louis for him, haven't you. Sergeant ? " 
And having thus out of caprice and sheer joy in enemy- 
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making made yet another enemy in Annecy, the Baron 
smiled at Gothon and stepped lightly up into his coach. 
That was ever his way : wooing or smiting, if trouble 
arose, why — "des chevaux de poste et la grande 
route! '' The Baron was always posting away. 

Away went twilight from Annecy, suddenly, as 
though a cold wind had pufied out the last gleam. 
Night thickened, a few daring stars crept abroad, 
I»oneers of the heavenly host that look on at our little 
doings with pity ; among them the old moon rolled 
blindly, a thin arc of silver, fading and staggering 
under a cindery ball. More merrily rolled the wheels 
of the berline, though not for long ; since, a couple of 
miles out of Annecy, the last hut of the southern fau- 
bourg being left far behind, the Baron issued a counter- 
mand. Checked sharply, the wheelers sUd, the coach 
upon their haunches ; the leaders sprang aside, to stand 
quaking and steaming; and with a slow grind, a / 
hurtle of pebbles, and a sudden madness of little bdls, 
the equipage came to a stop, the long box trembling 
as it hung. 

Half-turned in his saddle, leaning back, a fist 
clenched on the fuming crupper and the lantern gilding 
his shaven face, the near postilion listened for inquiries 
from the Baron. . . . Yes, a by-road there was, he answered 
— a by-road that would take them back to the lake- 
side, little seen. " Allons I " the Baron said care- 
lessly. So back to Annecy they went, in secret, the 
lantern closed, the bells mufiBed, the horses at the 
walk: hushed, surreptitious, Uttle visible; back by 
the winding shore to the lane by the lake. The 
cottages by the lake were homes of slumber at that 
hour, and nobody saw. the berline come to a stand 
beside the severe monastic wall, or the lantern go 
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wavering up the buried lane, a glow-worm, to the 
garden door ajar. . • • 

But the Sergeant of Gendarmes, coming high-nosed 
and disdainful from a wrangle with Pontal about a 
couple of louis, had thought to cool his head and his 
anger in the fr^h airs that blew from the lake, fragrant 
with lime-blossom ; and loitering aimlessly round the 
curves of the foreshore he came by hap and accident 
to see the berline a second time depaxt. The night 
was little luminous, but the swing of the long black 
coffer beneath the axle-trees showed him that the 
Baron's berline this was. He had but a minute to 
notice it ; with a spatter of gravel it started, the next 
moment; southward again it rolled, the Sergeant 
long staring after it ; astounded, and long hearing the 
heavy idieels resound through the steady air. Then 
night swallowed it up, distance obliterated it, the ear 
lost it ; and silence the more exquisite for the death of 
sound again lay tranquil upon IsJce and shore. 

The Sergeant stood and pondered. He struck a 
spark into the bowl of his pipe, and puffed and won- 
dered. Puzzling his official brain, he presently began 
to comprehend something of what his noble acquaint- 
ance, the Baron de Sombreuil, might have been doing 
back at Annecy again. He had heard a rippling little 
laugh of excitement the instant before the wheek 
began to roll, and that helped him to understand. 
** A woman, that was I " he said to himself, through 
his teeth and the long dependent pipe. He withdrew 
the pipe, spat, and puffed again. ** That was a woman, 
m wager ! " But which woman, and what kind of 
woman ? He stared at the black mouth of the lane 
beside the wall, and remembered the garden door. 
He opened his mouth, the wc»:ds of his thoughts came 
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out splutteringly, ^^ Nom de nom ! The devil's stole 
a nun ! ** 

An evasion, an elopement, escape of a nun from 
the Basilica! What a disgrace for Annecy! Local 
patriotism stirred him to anger and action. ** High 
Mother can't know I " he muttered. ** I'll ha' to go 
in and tell her, I will ! " 

He peered up the lane, ascended it gropingly, 
fumbled at the wall, and felt the door stand ajar ; Ids 
arm and hand went suddenly through the opening, 
and he gasped as he stumbled inwards. Timidly he 
took a second step inside, and his spurs rang against 
metal; he stooped and lifted a bunch of discarded 
keys. "Mon Dieu!" he thought, "it's the Mfcre 
Touridre ! He's took Mother Mary-Martha herself ! " 
He grinned for a moment, as he remembered the face 
and figure of the portress. " Ma foi, what a packet ! 
I'd sooner run away with my wife ! " 

Yet no, it might be the girl, the demoiselle ! Ah, 
that was more like ; but how should the noble traveller, 
resting only one day in Annecy, have come to know 
and beguile the demoiselle ? " Anyhow, High Mother 
ought to know I " he told himself ; but the garden lay 
between him and the High Mother, a vast place of 
hollow darkness, gloomy with poplars that plunged 
their points into the sky, and p3rramids of cypress 
that, with gnarled white trunks and branches ghastly 
as skeletons amidst the black foliage, rose among 
graves. Ah, no, he dare not cross that solemn dose — 
and besides, he was a man, he had no right to enter 
there. No, he dare not cross to where the House of 
the Basilica dimly rose, a tall black mass drowned in 
silence, a hundred yards away. 

Two points of light like eye-sparks glinted from that 
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looming mass ; one, that gleamed ruby-like, was the 
perpetual lamp in the chapel, daily fed by wise virgins 
with odorous oils, and fuming a ceaseless incense ; the 
other thinly beamed from the little window of the 
High Mother's private oratory, where at that moment 
Perpetua knelt, pale and no longer haughty, subdued 
and almost prone ; with only one taper to reveal her 
grief to God. 

Perpetua knelt, but did not pray ; in vain she had 
tried to cast her burden upon the Infinite ; the accus- 
tomed cries of contrition would not leap to her Ups, 
nor the words of supplication form themselves in her 
mind. She was sterfle even in spirit ; the silent speech 
of the soul with the Lord of souls was sealed within her, 
even in an hour when she most needed a petition to 
flow. Her thoughts were earthy, and of the past ; 
she felt herself unfit to scale by prayer to heaven. 
The child : the child of Beaune : Pierre de Ferrers, 
and the child of Beaune. . . . 

The child ? What child ? . . . What had Perpetua 
to do with any child ? She struck her breasts ; the 
pangs of celit^y may be worse than the throes of 
motherhood, and she struck her breasts that they had 
never given suck. She knelt to Mary, the Mother and 
Virgin ; before a picture of the divinest Mother she 
bent knees that had never nursed. No child had been 
pillowed on her breast, — ^no little head, damp with the 
dark floss upon it, had nuzzled within the crook of 
the arm she now lifted blindly, in wordless and futile 
appeal. The child? What child? What had she 
to do with any child ? . . . 

If ever there had been a child of Beaune it was not 
she who had rapturously heard it babble ; she had never 
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caught it up from its swaying and chuckling steps, a 
flower gleaned to her lips, a milkwhite blossom to her 
bosom. It was the hard cross of her rosary that she 
fiercely pressed to her breast, paining the hidden white 
fulness; her fingers clutched the symbol shakingly 
and prayed at its foot, but her soul could not pray. 
The child : Pierre de Ferrers and the child of Beaune. 
. . . What child? The child— had she not said it 
twice ? — ^was dead. . . . 

With a sob she arose, pressed her forehead against 
the cool white panes of the window, and stared out 
unseeingly across the garden. The Sergeant saw 
something darken the window ; it was as if the Convent 
had suddenly been blinded of one eye, and he began 
to quake. " High Mother won't be abed," he muttered, 
but — ^it was a place so hallowed, so banned to men, 
so drowned in night and awe. He trembled : graves 
lay near him, dead women mouldered in them ; what 
was that white flickering thing, a shapeless vapour 
which seemed to rise and flap ? . . . Superstition took 
him, a cold hand crawling at his nape, and he ran ; 
down by the lakeside he paused in his flight, outworn 
and gasping, doffing his gaudy hat to perspire. '* High 
Mother had ought to know, though ! " he told himself 
again, and again he pondered. *^ They'll be praying 
in the chapel, four o'clock in the morning," he reflected. 
" Yes, that's it ; 111 wake my wife up, and send her in, 
first thing!" .. . 

Again the garden lay empty of life ; the doorway 
yB.wned open, for the sleeping nuns to have ffitted through 
it, had they known : for the dead nuns, had they not 
akeady found a way of escape : a gap in the hurdle, 
that the shepherdess would rage to see at dawn. But 
meanwhile Perpetua had cast herself before the crucifix 
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which crowned thd altar of the oratory. Sadly she 
regarded that gored and haggard Figure, cut in time- 
ydlowed ivory by skilful hands long dust. When the 
flame of the taper wavered, the Figure seemed to stir, 
and to writhe and strive with pangs intolerable, 
agonizing to wrench from the Roman gibbet its piteous 
hands and feet . . . O pain-scored brow, O sunken eyes 
omniscientt O five stigmata bleeding yet I . . . Pity and 
love gushed up in Perpetua's heart, the ice melted 
with quick thaw, she forgot her own woe in His, and 
in that moment found that she could pray. ^* For- 
give them, Lord ! '* she sobbed. ** And me, the chief 
of sinners, me ! ** 
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THIS Piero Ferro," Messer-grande was sasnoig to 
his companion on the wet road from Padua by 
night* 

Good name o' my amit I " his companion groaned. 

Messer, this riding ! I say, — as well stick a tunny 
a-horseback as me ! *' 

Steer him, man — starboard him — ^haul your left 
rope i " Messer-grande was gleeful, for it warmed 
his heart to see that on occasion Little Thomas could 
be less brave than himself* 

** I'm skinned, I tell you ; Pm splitting, Messer ! " 
the other wheezed in a high weak voice. ^* Messer, 
if you'd only go in a boat ! . . . Ah, then, keep your 
abominable head straight, animal I Ah, would you ? 
Help, Messer, he's slewing round and biting, help ! . . . 
A IxxEit, Messer I — ^boats don't bite. • . * Stop, then — 
stop a little minute, Messer! I'm going to land! 
I'll walk!" 

A splashing thud and a shower of curses ; Little 
Thomas had landed too suddenly, unexpectedly suit- 
ing the action to the word. *^ Help, Messer 1 " he 
groaned, ** pull me aboard again, I'm drowning ! . . . 
Ah, this saddle business ! Now if it was anything 
a fair-sized man might do with a club I . . ." 

*'Heh, heh, hehl You'd never make a dragoon, 
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my beautiful big Tommasino ! " Messer-grande said 
in high good humour when they had started again. 
" You're a regular coward a-horseback, povero diavolo 
mio, you are ! Me, I can't abear cowards, I hate 'em, 
don't know how a man can be a coward, / never could ! 
Ah, you should study me, Tommasino — ^youll never 
see me afraid of a horse I But as I was saying, this 

Piero Ferro " A squirt of mud took hhn in. the 

larboard eye, and he cursed the Verona road. 

Had the moon been worth calling a moon that night 
it would have lit a picture of misery on the vile high- 
way that led west from Padua. About the time when 
the berline was carrying Nanine and the Baron out 
of Annecy, Messer-grande and Little Thomas were 
riding out of Padua towards Verona, at the rate of some 
three poor miles the hour. ** Come if you dare ! " 
the road had said to Little Thomas, who heard the call 
of the road very unwillingly, for he was only at home 
on an islet or a boat. But they had hoisted him into 
a saddle at Padua, and he rode high if not dry ; heavily 
he rode, for even by firefly light the onlooking eye 
might see that he belied his name. His name was the 
perennial joke of the islanders of San Giorgio, for he 
was huge and long and broad, and an3^thing but small ; 
his great legs stuck down and outward in a way to 
break any stirrup-irons out of any stirrup-leathers 
ever cobbled ; Little Thomas was the best imitation 
of a giant that the amphibious little islanders of San 
Giorgio in his day had bred. A monster for a Venetian, 
Little Thomas ; with a pimply face, round eyes and 
chin, a mouth that devoured all dishes and emptied 
any glass ; a fine figure of a constable for Messer- 
grande to put to the front in a fray. But he would 
never have done for a dragoon. ^^ Give me a very old 
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horse/' he had pleaded at Padua. "Cospetto, yes, 
a regular old weary one, what likes to walk.'* 

The best of horsemen might have floundered upon 
that alluvial road among the irrigated rice-fields 
between Verona and Padua ; but westward, beyond 
the Alps and a hundred leagues away, better going 
was to be had that night, upon the highway which drops 
by terraces and gorges from Annecy to Aix-les-Bains. 
'* A louis apiece for^ou if we get to Chamb£ry by mid- 
night I " the Baron had promised the postilions, and 
hotly the horses were being put along. Harried, 
whipt, and spurred, they snorted their dread as they 
took at speed the perilous swift curves of the narrow 
track through the Val du Fier, galloping on with a 
nervousness unshared by the Baron, whom risks ex- 
hilarated and the presence of danger made gay. 

Gay, too, at first, was the mood of the girl who sat 
beside him, alone with him in the warm still darkness 
that filled the berline. "Wasn't it fine, monsieur, coming 
out of the garden— on our toes ! . . . Let us go back 
and do it again, sir — I like to be afraid like that ! . . . 
No, I don't want to go back, because we're galloping to 
Albi, well soon be at Albi, like this ! Shan't we, 
Dog ? " She laughed and clapped her hands at the 
jo3^us speed of her -flight from the Basilica. Gothon 
on the box seat could hear her, and " The poor little 
Mamzd I " he muttered. " She don't know I " He 
put his hand upon his shock hair, rufBing it worse, and 
he frowned. But the Baron smiled at the girl's ecstasy. 
" You are deUghtful, child r " 

** Oh, sir ! " she murmured, primly gathering herself 
together in shame for her exaltation of spirits, "" I 
never went like this before. . . . Aim6e wouldn't Uke 
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it, she's such a calm thing, but . . . Sir, I've only 
travelled once all my life, and then we went so slow. 
I was glad we went slow, then ; when Mammy was 
taking me to the Convent." 

^* Why did she ? " he asked, with only an indolent 
curiosity, as it seemed. 

** She had to — ^you don't suppose she wanted to ? 
No, somebody made her. I don't know who it was. 
Yes, and it was cruel of High Mother ! She sent poor 
old Mammy away» all alone ! " Motionless she sat, 
on the edge of tiie cushion, conventually prim and 
still again as she spoke. 

" Was she kind to you, Nanine ? " 

" Manmiy, you mean ? Oh, yes — ^the only one who 
ever was — before you. Except Dog. And Mother 
Mary-Martha sometimes." 

He stirred in his comer. *^ I can be kinder," he 
said. *^ I mean to be. You don't know how land I 
shall be to you, poor girl ! " But the girl was talking 
on. 

** Thin little arms she had, old Mammy,— oh, so thin, 
you can't think ! Her poor bones used to hurt me, 
sometimes ; when she prayed." 

"Prayed?" The Baron's eyebrows went up; a 
Protestant, then, the woman at Albi ! . • • 

"Yes, prayed! Oh, you won't understand! Be- 
cause, of course, you don't ever pray. Mammy didn't 
only read the missal, like a priest. No, she was always 
bothering the Bon Dieu ; to keep sin and shame away 
from me. I don't know why. Once there was a 
thunder-storm, and she frightened me more than the 
lightning, she prayed so hard ! " 

" I should think you're not afraid of lightning at all?" 
he said. 
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*^ No, I like to see it. I mean I did at Albi, it danced 
in the sky. At the Basilica it didn't, it seemed like 
a gold knife, coming to cut me. . . . When it thun- 
dered liammy used to sfnn in the cellar, and pray. . • . 
Oh, yes, she could spin in the dark. . . . You mustn't 
think she was always sad, though. She knew such 
songs, and ... If I can only see her again ! " 

** You shall," he said. *^ We must go to her first, 
to be sure you are the same." He frowned at the 
thought that he might be mistaken, and the girl not 
Pierre de Ferrers' daughter after all. 

*' Ah, but I'm afraid she'll be dead. She used to be 
so ill sometimes ; with the quartan. It would make 
her worse, me being away. Because she loved me so 1 " 

" Who would not ? " he murmured. He did not 
daspher; he was too dainty a wooer to make so abrupt 
an approach : yet he leaned towards her in the danger- 
ous darkness, bending near her, till she drew away. 
Her hand had gone to her scapular avertingly, and she 
shrank into her comer. Inquietude and almost fear 
had come to her ; her eyes had a new look in them, 
as though they had opened from ignorance into know- 
ledge. ** Monsieur," she said anxiously, '*you are 
sure you are taking me to Mammy ? " 

" I hope so, yes. But I can't be sure she is alive." 
Why should he bother to take her anywhere, except 
to Rome, his sweet companion, was what he was 
thinking just then. 

" And if she isn't — ^to my father ? " 

** I hope so," he said again. "" That is, I make sure 
he is your father." . . . No, no, not that, with this 
girl, he was thinking, now; she must be Pierre de 
Ferrers' daughter, and — Pierre de Ferrers was his old 
friend. 
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She sighed at the doubt in his voice, and ** I wish I 
hadn't come now," she murmured. " If you aren't 
sure ? " 

" You remember Beaune, don't you ? You used to 
live at Beaune." 

" Did I ? " she said wonderingly. " I don't re- 
member. ... I only remember Albi. Oh, Albil 
Such a beautiful place, sir — such a red Cathedral — and 
the river, such a running river ! It dances, under the 
bridge. . . . We used to go down to the river, by the 
Bishop's garden. I saw the Bishop digging once, he 
looked funny with his cassock tied up. . . . Yes, and 
Mammy used to sing to the water. * Pleurez, pleurez, 
mes yeux * — ^it was sure to be something sad when she 
sang to the water. When the sun was going down, 
I mean. ... I don't like sunset, it's sad ! " 

" Did she never tell you your name ? " 

" Yes, Nani. . . . Oh, you mean my other name ? 
No, she said I hadn't got one. ' Poor Nani, no father, 
no mother ! ' She cried for me when she said that. 
But I truly must have another name, if I've got a 
father. . . . Sir, what is his name ? " 

" Nay, child," he said, " I don't thmk I must teU 
you, till he consents." 

She sighed in the darkness. " It's very strange," 
he heard her murmur. Why not ? she wondered as 
she caressed and sought comfort from Dog ; why must 
she not know her own father's name ? In disappoint- 
ment she kept silence, while the swift-moving night 
peered in at her from the wayside ; the night that 
seemed to be hurrying along with the berline, keeping 
up with it, to peep in ; the night that was canning 
her away from a place of shelter, away into the un- 
known. . . . Aimfe wouldn't have run away like this, 
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she was thinking. Aim6e was always so proper, so 
wickedly good! Always High Mother used to say, 
" Why don*t you try to be Uke Aim6e ? " Aim6e was 
too good to live, she ought to die and be at once an 
angel. . . . Bother Aim6e ! . . . Remorseful and yet 
resentful. Dog held upon her knee and under her arm, 
Nanine sat staring out into the night. 

Her eyes, strained with fixity and the absence of a 
dear object, had begun to bum. Tears came to bathe 
them, but she blinked the tears away. Yet they came 
again, slow-welling, silent, blurred ; she shut her eyes 
tightly to keep them back. She listened blindly to 
the rhythm olthe wheels, the pattering beat of hoofe, 
the jangle of collar-bells, and the hundred little noises 
of the road ; they set her thoughts to a rough music, 
and the rhythm of it began to lull. Excitement and 
anxiety gave place to sweet revulsion ; her head lolled 
back, the cushion pillowing it, and she slept. 

But not for long, and presently he heard her sigh. 
He spoke. ** Are you av/ake again, Nanine ? ** 

" Was I asleep, sir, — yes ? I suppose I was. Dog 
is, I think. ... I didn't know I was, though. I've 
been thinking about my father. He didn't come for 
me himself, did he ? If I was his father " 

The Baron smiled. ** That reminds me," he said, 
" we shall have to dress you differently " — ^but she 
had gone on with her thinking aloud. 

** I'm truly afraid he wasn't kind to my mother, 
sir. I shan't be able to love him much, if he wasn't. . ." 

" Why not ? " the Baron said. " Do you think you 
know how to love anybody, Nanine ? " 

" I want to love him, of course I do, but — ^it seems 
very strange he didn't come for me himself. If he's 
my father. . . . You are kind to me, sir, but you're 
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not my father! . . . Oh, but perhaps )^u are my 
father ? Are you» monsiem', are you ? " 

The Baron laughed aloud. ^^ If I were, I should 
take you on my knee." 

" Oh, no I *• she said hastily ; " you mustn't, I 
shouldn't like it I Not if you aren't my father i • . • 
I don't suppose I ought to be riding with you like this. 
. . . Mammy wouldn't like it, it isn't what.'ihe told 
me. ... I don't think / like it, no — ^not when you sit 
dose. ... I hadn't thought it would be like that ! " 

She had drawn away, and in the silence which befell, 
he heard her sigh. He heard it ^is3mipathetically, 
and when he spoke again it was in tones irrationally 
cold. *^You are a foolish little prude," he said. 
'' Shall I take you back ? . . . I can, if you like. 
The garden door will still be open, I dare say." 

She trembled as she answered. ** But I daren't go 
back now," she dolorously said. *^ I couldn't ever go 
))ack now, now I've run away with a man ! . • . High ' 
Mother would kill me I And Dog I . . . She disciplines 
herself so hard she doesn't know how she hurts. . . . 
Monsieur, I oughtn't to tell you, but — ^if Mammy could 
look at me now she'd see marks . . . scars I " Even in 
the darkness her voice seemed to indicate her blush. 

Scars! Coldness and dignity suddenly dropped 
from the hearer. He growled a fierce word as he 
stirred in his comer angrily. ^* Do you tell me that ? " 
he cried. " Scars I " 

^^ Yes ; because I'm so wicked. I am, you see I am, 
because I'm running away with you ! Aim6e says it's 
because I've been so badly brought up, but High 
Mother says wickedness was bom in me, and she means 
to whip it out. She does right, too. If / were 
High Mother, and there were a novice half as wicked as 
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me, I'd . . ." She paused, on a deep breath. " Oh, 
I don't know what I wouldn't do to her, wicked 
thing ! . . . It's because she truly loves me, she 
says ; only, that's not what I think is the way to love. 
. . . Monsieur, is it love to whip people ? I don't 
mean penances, I know it's right to do penances^ 
but ... oh, I don't know why I'm so wicked, 
I'm sure I desire much to be good. . . . But I can't 
always be still, do you think I can ? . . . It's so dull, 
readhig about saints always . . . Saint Blandine and 
Saint Colette. ... I hate Saint Blandine ! . . . Sir, 
do you consider it was very wicked of me to make 
Aim6e laugh sometimes ? After matins, I mean — 
in the garden, when the flowers are looking at you, 
and the sun dances on the top of the trees. The flowers. 
... I don't think High Mother likes flowers . . . and 
she can't bear dogs ! " 

"Pauvre petite!" he said, the coldness gone. 
" Never mind about High Mother, don't talk about her 
— she shan't penance you any more. Why, child, 
we're revenged on her, both of us I My patron, she 
said, confound her ! And beat you like a slave ! 
Very good, very good, most haughty Perpetua ! What 
about to-morrow, when you find I've taken Nanine 
away ! " 

** But only to Manmiy ? " she said anxiously. "And 
my father ? " 

" To your father, certainly — but that will make it 
worse for her to bear ; she will know why I took you 
away. She hates your father, Nanine." 

" Oh, does she, sir ? Why should she. She's no 
need to, he*s not her father ! " The Baron felt a pang 
for his friend. " It's sinful to hate people, and^ — oh, 
can she hurt him, sir ? She's so proud and hard ! 
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Sometimes if you go near her she pulls her robe away, 
as if you'd touch it and — spoil it, with wickedness I 
She looks over your head, as though you weren't 
there! She's terrible when she hates anybody; I 
shouldn't like her to hate my father ! Oh, if she does 
it's because I've run away ! . . . I truly ought to go 
back this minute. I don't want her to hurt my father. 
. • . Sir, if you'll let me go back ? " * 

The words of self-forgetfulness and the instant 
readiness to suffer for another brought to the Baron 
a sudden sense of release; he felt the thrill that 
pulses in the eloquence bom of genius or great 
love. Sacrifice, abnegation, that losing of self which 
means self-finding, had spoken, and even the Baron 
knew the accents. **No need for you to go back, 
dear," he said, with something like a true emotion ; 
** she cannot hurt your father, he is high out of her 
reach!" 

** High out of her reach ! " She echoed the words 
in wonder. TiU then the High Mother had seemed to 
the girl supreme, the very top and pinnacle of power. 
But ** high out of her reach ! " She drew a long 
breath of awe. Her father! Nani's! "Oh, mon- 
sieur, is my father as great as that ? " 

" Great and powerful, child ; you can't guess how 
great he is ! " 

A catch in her throat. " My father ! " she whis- 
pered. " Mine ! . . . Dog, do you hear ? " she whis- 
pered. It seemed incredible ; ho^ could it be true ? 
The cottage child at Albi, nameless, peasant-nursed — 
the girl of the Basilica, chidden, whipt, a menial — ^and 
now by the inexplicable gift of bygone mystery, the 
daughter of a father such as that ! " Is he ... is 
he a nobleman, sir ? " she whispered breathlessly. 
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** Your father is noUe in two ways," he said. 

**1b he, sir ? ** she asked, more timidly. ^^ Is he 
as fine a noUeman as you ? " 

'*Ftonh! What am I ? Yom- father is exalted, 
child — ^I am nobody, I ! " Bitterly he said it ; the 
memory of wasted chances sharpened his tone. 

**Oh,no,sir! *' she cried in protest. " Yououghtn't 
to sa^ that! You're sjdendid! . . . Didn't )^u 
know ? Yes, you are, you're a nobleman. High Mother 
let yon come inside, so j^u must be a nobleman ; else 
she wouldn't do that ! " 

^' Penh ! " he said again, bitterly. *' I am petite 
noUesse, Nanine. Your father is a prince I " 

** A prince I . . . Dog, Dog, Nani's father's a prince ! 
. . . Oh, if it wasn't a sin to be proud . . ." She 
sprang up in the swaying darkness, clung to the sling 
at the window a minute, then sank to her seat and was 
silent awhile ; until, " My father, mine — Nanine's ! " 
he heard her whisper. ** Oh, no, it is too wonderful ! 
Then I'm— I'm " 

" You are noble — ^3^u are a demoiselle." 

" No ! " she cried, with strange laughter, hysteria 
stirring in her throat. *^ Oh, I can't believe it, much ! 
But if you say so, sir. . . . You can't think how 
I've wanted a father ! My mother's dead, and I could 
only pray for her, but — ^my father, mine I " Silently 
he let her sob the surprise away. . . . 

I thought he might be you, sir," she said at length. 

When I saw you at the gate, I wished you were my 
father." 

He frowned. " Do I look so old as that ? " 

"Of course you're not old, monsieur, no! — ^my 
father couldn't be so young as you, could he ? Nor 
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" So what, Nanine ? " 

*^ So handsome ! " she said, with a trembling voice, 
and he caught at her hand. ^^ Nanine I " He leaned 
towards her, but she drew her cold fingers from his 
dasp. 

" No, I don't Uke that ! " She frowned. " Don't 
do it ! " Then, after a silence, " I suppose you are 
offended now ? I've never talked to anybody Uke 
you before, sir, so I don't truly know what to say ; 
I'm not really a demoiselle, not yet, and — vAien you 
touch me I don't Uke it. Some day I shall, perhaps, 
but — Manmiy told me it was wicked for a girl. She 
said — oh, I remember it now, and it's true — she said 
noblemen always wanted to hold your hands." 

He laughed constrainedly. ^^A strange Uttle nun 
you are," he said. " You know more than you 
say — I suppose they taught you things at the 
Convent ? " 

" Yes — ItaUan. Mother Mary-Martha did, between 
prayers, you know, in the gatehouse. And embroider- 
ing I " she said proudly. " Only I'm slow and idle. 
Mother Mary-Martha sa}^. . . ; I don't know whether 
I truly am. ... I can speak ItaUan now, and I worked 
hard when they let me try at the organ." 

" Oh, learned little Nanine ! " he said sardonically. 
" And did they teach you to coquet ? " 

" Coquet ? " she inquired, with such sincerity 
apparent that he repented the word. "What is 
coquet ? I don't know what you mean. ... I dare 
say High Mother knows. Sir— did she coquet ? " 

" She did not ! " he cried, with a burst of laughter. 
" Anything but that, child. . . . Nanine, you must 
never coquet." 

" I won't then. I couldn't, you see, because I don't 
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know how to do it. So how could I ? " Her laughter 
rang. 

" Nani, you are a very simple, ignorant Nani — and 
you donH know how sweet you are. Child, you are 
fruit that is only safe on a convent wall, you tempt the 
hand and lip. . . . But for your father's sake '* 

He shrugged his shoulders, leaned back in his comer 
relapsihgly, and like a loosed spring that recoils and 
contains itself again became gathered into himself. 
" For her sake, too," he was thinking. ** If not, I 
should break my rule ! " He meant a rule with which 
he had cheated his conscience many a time. ** Green 
fruit. . . . Why should I talk to her ? " he thought, 
and for a while between them silence lay, a barrier ; 
a barrier that presently the girl began to wish broken. 
Broken it was, indeed, by many external sounds that 
had been dulled in the ear by repetition, but now began 
to mix themselves in with the girPs consciousness. 
Squeak and creak of harness, singing jingle of bells, 
wet champ of bit, dry smack of whip, sullen roll of 
tyres, with now and then a silvery whiimy of nervous- 
ness from the cattle. The Gorges du Fier closed upon 
them, narrowing, hemming in, surrounding; the 
grinding roll and growl of the wheels grew to a throb- 
bing thunder of sound, confined and re-echoed by the 
high walls of the long winding chasm. Then a bridge, 
that leaped a bend in the far-down hurrying torrent, 
reverberated horribly, with a lumpy rattle ; the berline 
bumped .'and swayed, swinging sideways and upwards, 
the slung coffer sounding hollow as it thumped against 
the axletrees ; the girl gasped with terror at the lifting 
swing, and with fear Dog's eyes shone phosphorescent 
in the darkness. But the carriage settled itself again 
a hanunering drop, the lantern lit an impending 
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comer of yellow rock, the road sharply twisted, a boom 
of distant water rushed to the ear and was cut off from 
it again ; the gulf had been passed, and the wheels 
ran smoothly and quietly awhile ; until the dark thun- 
derous rolling through zig-zag clefts and mountain 
gashes again began. 



VII 
MIDNIGHT AND MORNING 

THE Baron lolled in his comer. **Au bord du 
chemin creux/' he hummed ; he was gay and easy 
again, debonair, recovered to his customary mood. 
His mind was dwelling on Perpetua now. The High 
Mother, wha dismissed him with such pride I . . • 
Though somewhat stout for such airs. . . . Yet a 
fine woman in her day, and a woman wasted, a nun I 
Ah, the never-kissed lips that scorned him 1 '* A fig 
for you, High Mother, va I I understand you, but — 
va ! " He heard the girl's quick breath, but no 
spoken responses 

"' Night ! " he went on, '* night and the road. Oh, 
'tis romantic, child, confers it is ! Think what you 
owe me, I have freed you, little bird I But do I get 
3^ur gratitude for it ? No, not a word have you 
thanked me, child ! "' 

She sighed as she whispered, **I'm truly afraid 
of thanking you, monsieur. ... I wish you would 
keep on talking — it makes me frightened when you 
don't." 

" Frightened ? " he said inquiringly. " At what ? " 

She did not know what, she said. But something. 
Something was going to happen to her, she knew — ^it 
was like when Mammy used to sing ** Fleurez ! " 
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She paused in reverie : llammy sang ** Pleurez I " 
the night before the letter came, she recalled. 

" Pleurez ? " he asked remindingly. " What was. 
that?" 

'^'Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et londez-vous en 
eau.* . . . The minute Manuny began that I used to 
have to cry. About — about somebody I never saw. 
... It was silly, I know, but — oh, I could cry about . 
it now, if you*d let me I " 

"Why should I?" he said. " Why should I let you 
cry about somebody you never saw ? Your mother, 
you mean ? Your mother is dead, child — ^never 
mind the really dead, they he happy enough. You 
should weep for the hving who are dead. Nuns and 
prisoners. You were as good as dead yourself till I 
got you out of your grave." He frowned. " You are 
aUve now, youVe free, and you ought to be glad — 
you ought to laugh, not cry ! " 

" I suppose I had," she said. " But I can't." 

" Don't you Uke being free, Nanine ? " 

" I suppose I do," she sighed. " I ought to, I 
know, but . . ." There was a sudden surcease of 
hollow rolling sound, they had emerged from the last 
fold of the Gorges du Fier upon a plain, a fresh breeze 
blew in, the whips cracked, the berline went more 
speedily forward, and "Oh, the horses, the good 
horses 1 " she cried, with a bright sense of reUef. 
" How they go quick, monsieur I I'm glad ! " 

No, she was only half-glad, he told her. She did 
not know how to be glad. When people escaped 
together they ..." But you carry the nun with you 
still, you are very prim, Nanine — y9H don't reward me 
well. This afternoon, in the garden, you seemed so 
bright and fresh, I thought you must be a Uttle Pagan 
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n3miph in a nun's robe. But now — ^you deny me even 
your hand, that I'd die to kiss 1 " Again he leaned 
towards her. 

Again she shrank away. ^* Oh, sir ! " she said 
piteously, " I'm very lonely and young I " 

The tone more than the words appealed to him, and 
he flung himself across to the opposite seat. '^ Mala- 
detto ! " he muttered, and with his hands clenched 
on the edge of the cushion, and his head thrown back, 
he sat listening to an austere whisper in his soul. For 
the moment he cursed the folly of his eternal philander- 
ing, — the masked and perfumed brute in him. Wild 
wooings, waste of splendid faculty, a furtive flitting 
through life, a gilded failure — ^that was his history, he 
knew. He knew it now ; his self-applause, that had 
acclaimed each petty conquest of a heart, had turned 
to hissing. Here was sweet primness, conventual 
stillness, motionless purity of mind and body which 
he had sought to disturb and perturb. ^^You are 
right, child ! " he muttered ; " donH thank me — I'm a 
wretch 1 Hate me, hate me, mademoiselle ! " 

*^I wish I could," she said sadly. ^*I suppose I 
truly ought to, but . . . Monsieur, it would be just 
as good, wouldn't it, if you'd hate me ? " 

A sudden laughter in him shouted, and the strange 
eloquent sense of relief and renewal came to him again, 
in the sound of her own quick mirth absurd. Nay, 
nay, he said, why should there be hatred at all ? It was 
against Nature — Nature had bred her a Uttle saint to 
be adored — and he wanted to kneel at her feet. 

" Oh, but you mustn't do it, sir ! Don't kneel down, 
sir, don't — ^tiiere isn't room enough here, you'll kneel 
on Dog ! " 

Again he laughed, but " Elsewhere, then ? " he 
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said. Ohy there wai jdenty of room in the world, a 
lifetime of room ! Ah, to go on and on together for 
ever ! He had heard a song of that in Paris — 

Si tu veiix> faaaaoa on rtve, 
Preoons nos vifs palefrois, 
Tu m'emm^nes, je f enl^ve, 
Cnpidon chante dans le bois. 

" Si tu veux, child — ^veux-tu ? ** he murmured, the 
austere whisper silenced now, or unheard. 

*^ Non, monsieur 1 " she said. ^^ You are beginning 
again, you make me have shame — ^you call me a child, 
and I suppose I am like a child, but — I'm over 
seventeen, sir, and " 

^^ And you understand ? '' he said gently. 

'' I think I do. Oh, you are taking me to my father, 
aren't you — truly to my father — ^yes ? " 

*' I see you understand," he said. ^* I suppose 
Mother What's-her-name, the old nun, she taught you 
to understand ? " 

'" No ; but Mammy did. Mammy used to tell me 
about wicked men. Wicked men are fine and splendid, 
she said. Only — she had a song about it — ^Et la bella 
dit ' Demain, pas ce jour.' " 

" Sing it," he said. " Sing the rest of it ! " 

Oh, no, she couldn't, the girl told him; not like 
Mammy at Albi did; Mammy never learned music, 
but she had such a beautiful old voice ! *^ If you say 
' Demain I ' to wicked men, they leave you alone." 

" Do they ? " he asked sardonically. " Demain, 
then — ^to-morrow, Nanine." 

''Someday, perhaps," she told him doubtfully. 
Because — ^yes, she did Uke him, yes! And if her 
father would let her marry him 
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" Euh ! *' he cried. " I never marry, child. Mar- 
riage is a convent for two ! '' 

" Is it ? " She looked at him wonderingly. " I 
never thought of that. ... Do they have convents like 
that ? " High Mother wotildn^t like that, she was sure. 
. . . But she herself, she would like to be married, 
the girl went on. . . . Just to have a little baby. 
A boy, yes, a boy ! She would so like to have one ! 
She used to want one in the garden, to play with. 
Sometimes she tried to get little children to con^ into 
the Gatehouse. Only, High Mother 

" High Mother to purgatory ! " he cried. No, she 
was not to talk about High Mother any more. 

" Ah, you're sorry now," she said. " You wish you 
hadn't brought me ! • . . About Mother Mary-Martha, 
then ? Shall I, sir ? . . . Poor old Mother Mary- 
Martha, how she pufis ! And snores ! " She laughed 
a moment. ** But I loved her, sir. Because she was 
kind. . . . She used to hold me sometimes, like Mammy 
did. ... I think she would have liked to have a little 
baby, poor old Mother Mary-Martha ! " 

No, no, she was to forget all about the Basilica, he 
told her; she must talk about something different. 
About her own real mother, for example ; let her tell 
him about her own mother, he said. 

" But I can't ! " Dolorously she uttered it. " I 
don't know about her, I never did. I haven't for- 
gotten her, because I can't remember her. Oh, mon- 
sieur, do you remember her ? Tell me about her, 
tell me, quick I " 

"I can't," he said in his turn. "I should very 
much like to know who your mother was, Nanine." 

^* No, nobody does," she mourned to herself. " No- 
bod/ ever tells me ! I used to think Mammy knew, 
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but she wotildn't tell me. High Mother wouldn't tell 
me, Mother Mary-Martha couldn't, and . . . My poor 
mother died, that's atll I know — Mammy said she died 
because of tne. When I was bom, you know, poor 
mother ! It was truly cruel of me, to kill her, but I 
didn't mean to." She paused in thought. '' If mar- 
riage is a prison, sir, why — perhaps it was best for my 
mother to die ? . . . Yes, I've only just thought about 
that. ... If marriage was a prison for my mother, 
she escaped." 

"Through the door of Death," he muttered, the 
frown which his obsession always brought upon his 
forehead ridging it anew. " Well all escape through 
that door, some day. But into what ? Into dark- 
ness, Nanine." . . . Thought held him awhile ; then 
he heard her speaking. " I don't think I should mind 
dying much," she was saying. " You wouldn't Uke 
it, sir, I can see that, but — ^it isn't very happy being 
alive. Dog wasn't happy, till I got him. Mammy at 
Albi wasn't happy, I can tell that now — High Mother 
isn't happy, and I'm sure / haven't been. Not at the 
Basilica. At Albi I was." 

" Poor httle Nanine ! . . . But no, I won't pity 
you — ^if your mother were aUve she could love you 
proudly. Your father will, and when you have for- 
gotten the Convent, and dress like a demoiselle, in 
silk " 

"Silk? "she cried. "5t/*/" 

" Yes — and lace and jewels — ^but that reminds me, 
we must dress you differently at once, we must disguise 
you. I bought a disguise for you. We can't be far 
off Aix now. Hi, Tony I " He put his head out of 
window and called a halt. 

A wind blew out of the gorge across the flat vale 
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where the chaise was brought to a stand — a long- 
sustained and whistling sound, coming hke the voice 
of night and distance to the ear. The Baron gave his 
arm in the descent with an arduous and courtly care. 
" Permit me, mademoiselle '' ; he might have been at 
Versailles or Rambouillet, handing out La Pompadour. 
The long whistling sounded nearer— dust rose, whirled, 
settled — ^the whistling passed, ."like life itself," he 
said, sententious. " Put the lantern inside, Gothon, 
and lay out the things. . . . Mademoiselle, this after- 
noon I bought . . ." He whispered the rest. 

She protested, but " You must ! " he told her com- 
pellingly. " I can't take you into Aix a nun ; the 
first gendarme we met would stop you. The dress 
is modest enough — ^there's a cape to it, and the cassock 
is long. Come, child, you shall shutter the windows — 
we will stand right away, by the horses. . . . Nay, 
quickly now, Nanine ! " 

She looked at Gothon, who watched her with fatherly 
eyes. "Mamzel neednH be afraid," he said, and 
yieldingly she mounted into the berline again. Time 
passed ; the Baron and Gothon stood patting the steam- 
ing cattle ; vapour floated hindwards, shown in the 
pale flat beams that the lantern sent out from the 
edges of the blinded windows — ^a wavy wet Ught which 
intensified the dark. Tired and spent, the horses stood 
without stamp or champ, silent in a circle of night and 
silence, a bitter anunoniac odour around them in the 
air. Silence ; pause ; till the hush of the pause was 
broken by a brief Uttle laugh that rippled out between 
the shutters and the window-frames — some detail of 
the robing had amused the girl, and the Baron smiled. 
But presently he frowned, for as the door came open 
and lantern light fell out upon the road, he saw a 
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shovel hat, and a hand holdmg a cassock drawn dose 
about tjie knees ; a youthful Abb6, a shy and awkward 
little priestling, was sidling forth. *^ Nay, we will 
mount again ! '' the Baron said ; and presently, 
through a peaceaUe dark land, that seemed to stir 
and turn in its sleep at the sound of the roll and trot, 
the glinunering ribbon of road bore them windingly 
into Aix. 

** Fresh horses, you there ! ** shouted Gothon. The 
posthouse confronted a Roman pillar of trophy set 
within a little tree-surrounded Square ; lights gleamed 
beyond the trees, a whinnying broke the silence, the 
horses approached. A smoky lantern lit the relay, 
and in its light the hollow-ribbed nags showed sickly ; 
there was an iron rattle of shifting harness, and pre- 
sently the berline rolled off again. The lantern dipped 
at the dashboard, the postilions bobbed, bobbed in 
the saddles as though no pause in their long ride had 
occurred; the yellow light of the lantern gleamed 
upon their spurs all down the short stage of nine miles 
which went spinning away behind ; until at midnight, 
above a brawling little river and across a hollow-boom- 
ing bridge, they rattled into Chamb^ry, that Ducal 
bourg. 

A torch waved welcome, and shyly the young Abb6 
— ^handsome, the inn-folk thought, but too slim^and 
short for a good figure of a man— came stepping out 
of the berline, with a flitting and fugitive air, as though 
ashamed of Dog. " Supper, and two rooms ! " the 
Baron conmianded, and at table he was gently merry 
with Nanine, calling her ^^Mon p^e," and saying, 
" What, then, your, head was already barbered ? 
But I see no tonsure f " and at last, " You are weary, 
Abb6 — won't you go to your bed ? " He took a branch 
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of candles from the table, and held them at the stairs. 
Not lookmg back nor speaking, the Abb6 momited. 
Dog following ; and when the door was shut the Baron 
went up to his own room. 

In a while the sound of feet was heard upon the 
stairs again, and the Baron, looking out, perceived 
Gothon coming to his usual post by night, the threshold 
of his master's chamber. ** But no, you shall guard 
the Abba's door, old lad — ^I shall be safe enough here," 
the Baron said ** And Ton^, if anybody tries to pass 
in, to mademoiselle, you know what to do, eh ? . . . 
Even to myself, I mean — particularly to myself ! '* 
The Baron being gone into his room again, the old valet 
laid a rug and a knife down at the threshold of the door 
he was to guard. Then he put his Ups to the keyhole. 
** Sleep well, mamzd, Gothon's keeping watch," he 
whispered. "And you've got the dog." Then, like 
a dog himself, he curled down upon the rug; and 
silence relapsed, to fill the corridor again. 

The Baron's watch, that under its jewelled lid hid 
an enamelled picture of loose loveliness, twice told him 
the hour with tiny chimes as he lay sleepless, and once 
he rose to look out upon the landing. All was dark 
and quiet, but he knew by the stop in Gothon's breath- 
ing that the creak of the opening door had been heard. 
It creaked again as the Baron closed it. " The old 
lad would do it, too ! " he thought, with a kind of 
pride. 

He threw himself upon his bed again, but again to 
lie awake. Before his eyes, that stood open in the 
darkness, a gallery of portraits seemed to hang — ^por- 
traits of loose lovdiness, portraits of once-proud sweet- 
ness, portraits of feUne fierceness with flashing amber 
eyes : Manon of Paris, Annah of Amsterdam, Betty 
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of Chelsea, Lia of Bayonne ; light seemed to scintillate 
and frame their pictures, zigzags and rays of yellow 
light. " Their jealousy would call her plain/* he re- 
flected. ** But she is a child as yet . . . child-like 
eyes . . . the child of Beaune. . . . Who says the 
child of Beaune ... is dead ? . . ." 

He slept and dreamed. He dreamed of a forest 
track; ^hind him coppery leaves lay strewn, the 
tarQished gold of dead smnmers — curled and trodden 
leaves that under a grey wind rustled, dispersing an 
acrid odoilr. But ahead there shone a glimpse of 
newness, a waving glimmer of vernal foliage, green- 
gold against an April sky. . . . Then the long chest 
that lay at his bed-foot rose up in his dream ; it blotted 
out the green and gold ; the terror that dwelt within 
it peeped out, to gibber and whimper ; and the sky 
in his dream grew black. . . . 

The sky over Chamb^ grew almost bright before 
the calm breath of sleep was audible in the room which 
Gothon guarded. A tired little Abb6 answered the 
valet's morning knock, a taciturn Uttle Abb6 with a 
dog and a bundle descended, a moody little Abb6 sat 
opposite the Baron as the berline rolled along the quay 
to the bridge, an angry little Abb6 thought of Dog, 
whom the Baron had sent to the box-seat beside Gothon. 
The Abb6's face was pale, the lips were pallid, the eyes 
were ringed with blue shadow. Sometimes the pale 
hps trembled and twitched, sometimes the eyes veiled 
themselves with shyness that was shame, sometimes 
the cape of the cassock was heaved by a sigh. 

The Baron had slept but poorly, and was not in his 
morning mood. He had been a fool to bring her at 
all, he thought, as he watched the signs of the girFs 
discontent. " You are dumb ! " he said, as they 
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crossed the bridge and turned southward into the 
highway. 

Was she ? She was tired, she said ; that was why. 

** Tired of being with me, you mean. I understand. 
Tired of my company. . . . Very good, at Grenoble 
I shall quit you, mademoiselle." 

The weary shoulders lifted the cape in what he took 
to be a shrug, and perhaps there was some obstinacy 
in the gesture and the silence which followed it. Yrt ■ 
presently she spoke. *^ YouHl take me to Albi first, 
won't you ? . . . And my father ? . . . Yotr said you 
would." 

** Your father is in Paris, mademoiselle, aiid Albi is 
out of my road. I go to Rome. . . . But Gothon will 
convey you on, from Grenoble. You can trust him — 
he is (fld and reliable ; me, I am neither ! Few like 



me are." 



The shovel hat came off abruptly, and the cropped 
little head was put out of window, to hide from the 
Baron a pair of wet and twitching eyes. Through a 
blur that made the morning air seem misty, the lus- 
trous eyes regarded the Aix road. That way lay 
Annecy, that way the House of the Basilica ; every 
moment the rattling wheels were bearing her farther 
from the past. . . . Oh, if she had never come ! Oh, 
if she had been modest aad timid, not running away 
like this i . . . Suddenly the cropped little head was 
indrawn — ^the eyes, no longer blurred, lifted themselves 
bravely to the Baron's, and "Monsieiu:," the sad 
little voice said steadily, " you won't have to trouble 
with me long. Because — ^look back, look up the road ! " 

Down the road from Aix a hooded gig came bound- 
ing ; dust-whitened, it could better be heard than 
seen amidst the dust-white banks and walls. Swiftly 
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it swung along, behind two horses harnessed tandem, 
the leader ridden at a reckless gallop. A shout {Mre- 
ceded the pursuit, the level morning rays illuminated 
the pursuers^ the Baron could espy the black of a nun's 
attire and the flash of sil vof lace ; conducted by Pontal, 
the Church and the Law — ^Perpetua and the Sergeant 
—came tracking the stolen lamb. 

The lamb at that moment was flushed and excited ; 
she trembled, but showed a most unlamblike mien. 
" They shan't have me I " she was muttering. " Give 
me something, sir — something to hit them with 1 " 

" But why ? " the Baron said calmly. ** You want 
them to get you from me, don't you, mademoiselle ? " 

*^ Of course I don't ! " she said, her shoulders going 
up ragingly. ^^ How stupid, you • • . you ought to 
know I don't. . • . Oh, sir, are they catching us up ? " 

He nodded. ^^ They travel light. • . • Now is your 
chance, Nanine. You have been visry cold and silent 
with me — ^now is yotu: time to escape from me, 
child." 

** How unkind 1 How stupid 1 " she cried peevishly. 
" I don't want to, — I won't I . . . They'd have Dog ! 
• . • Ah, yes, that's right ! Oh« the kind horses 1 " 
Her voice rose in joy at the greater speed to which 
Gothon had urged the postilions, who were bob, bob, 
bobbing in their saddles furiously. Oaths resounded, 
a fusillade of whip-cracks was heard, ^' K&o ! Hola I 
Vite, brigand ! Vite, vite, voleur ! Hi, hi, hi, hi 1 En 
r — route ! " The berline leapt forward, rattling, pitch- 
ing, rocking ; under the axle-trees the coffer bumped 
and boomed 

^^ Faster, faster I *' Nanine was crying ; she was 
standing up, and swaying with the motion ; her eyes 
were flaming, wild colour was coming and going in 
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her cheeks, the cape lifted, sank, heaved again con^ 
volsivdy. ** Faster ! " she cried anew. ** Away ! " 

** Yes, away ! To the end of the world, Nani ! . . . 
Will you come ? • . • No, she shan't have you, child i " 
They were swaying, jerking, jumping along. A lurch 
sent the girl pitching forward, he caught her, and she 
lay in his arms. '* Nani ! " he murmured, and she 
dropped her lips upon his hand. But she struggled 
away from him the next moment, and he did not try 
to keep her in his clasp. She had cast her face upon 
her hands in shame, and the movement lifted her ; she 
bounded up in the seat, and with a cry she gripped the 
window, to keep hersdf out of his arms. He turned 
his eyes from her Uushing face, but he did not watch 
the scurrying wayside ; he sat with his head cast back 
and his gaze set upon the roof of the berline ; he was 
planning, puzading^ and frowning with thought. 

They would have to put the mountains behind them, 
now, he concluded : Grenoble, all Savoy itself, would 
now be impossible; no getting her safely over the 
Savoy frontier into France, with such a pursuit. 
They must pass the Mont — ^two days to Turin ; but 
Turin was the capital of Piedmont and Savoy, and if 
Perpetua followed they would not be safe at Turin. 
Yet the frontier of Genoa lay two days on from Turin ; 
republican Genoa hated royal Piedmont : yes, they 
would be safe enough across the Genoese frontier. 
" Voili le projet ! ** The Baron's fingers came together 
with a snap. 

" I can save j^u, child," he said quietly. " But 
you wiU have to go far. You must cross the Mont 
with me — ^perhaps you wiU have to go to Rome." 

" Yes, yesi " she panted. " Anywhere — anywhere 
with " She paused in confusion and distress, and 
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the shovel-hat hung over her bent face so absurdly 
that he laughed. '' My dear young Abb6/' he said, 
** you shall see me check these inso^nt people behind/' 
He thrust his head out of window, and shouted to the 
postiUons to stop. 

They leaned back tuggingly, called to their cattle 
cursingly, and sawed the bits in the mouths ; with 
sputter of gravel and dang of tyres the berline came 
flouiidering to a pause. But wheels and hoofe were 
audible still, for the pursuers came nearer apace. 
** The musket, Tony ! " the Baron said quietly, and at 
once the old valet began to shift and fidget on his 
high seat ; he could see the gig come looming at him, 
enlarging immensely and rapidly, and out of the 
clatter, clash, clatter of its approach he caught the 
sound of a woman's cry : " Nanine I " 

Dog jrapped as Gothon stood danpingly up and with 
a jocular flirt of his arm displayed the weapon to 
Pontal. Pontal grinned as hff galloped ; this buffoon 
of a fellow could not be in eamesl^ the musket would 
be only a threat ! 

" The leader, Tony ! Slowly, now ! Aim low." 

Again the High Mother's call was heard. *^ Nanine, 
Nanific / " 

A queer delight was written in Gothon's wrinkles 
as he laid the musket along the roof of the berline, 
took slow aim, and fired. At the moment the Baron 
was leaning out of window to watch ; a whiff of smoke 
drifted down past his eyes, and the detonation jarred 
the glass of the \irindow sunk in the slot of the door. 
^^ Bourn ! " cr^ Gothon, puffing out his lips and 
watching the effect of his shot with screwed-up eyes. 

The musket had been no empty threat ; a pitiful 
whinnying scream came to the ear, the Baron saw the 
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gaUoping leader check horribly, sprawl, sUde prone, 
and Pontal go spread-eagling out and down m a curve 
through the air. - Dust arose, screams cut it, the whole 
pursuit seemed to topple and ruin, crashing down, gig 
upon wheeler, wheeler upott leader ; a flag of black 
outblown — Perpetua's robe ; a flash of white and 
purple — ^the Sergeant's faU ; while Pontal lay cursing 
and moaning ahead. 

" Oh, no 1 " the girl cried, " how cruel ! The poor 
man, the pooF horse ! And High Mother ! Let me 
get out and help High Mother ! " But the- Baron did 
not heed her ; he was flinging forth a handful of louis, 
that went spattering around Pontal. ** Spurs again, 
Tony ! '' the imperious calm voice conunanded. ''^ Tell 
'em the Mont Cenis road ! " 
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VIII 
FLIGHT OF THE MU.ORD 

THIS is a tale of escapes and chases upon roads 
that converge ; roads whicl^i carry the hunted 
and the hounds to a spot of common sojourn, where 
hatred, craft, and love are to play the drama out. 
Towards the little town of Ovada the flight and the 
pursuit go hunying, Nanine and the High Mother, 
the MUord and Messer-grande ; at first spaced apart 
by days and distances, but nearing and catching up. 
The onlooking eye perceives them,^ .black mites that 
patter with a paltry speed along white threads of road 
across a great plain. 

That green and yellow plain is a floor, immense and 
pastoral; the floor of a vas^ and sweeping amphi- 
theatre, which mountains grandly wall. Ice-crested 
Alps, high on their eternal seats ; brown Apennines, 
undulating up from the Genoaoi gulf ; cinctured with 
clouds, the peaks, the domes, and cols rim a great 
bowl of air. Towards them a perfume, as of hay and 
lavender mingled with citron and orange-flower, goes 
up from the plain, under the hot breath of day. Rivers 
coil, like silver-scaly si^es, across the plain ; cities 
rest upon it, weary with age ; at night from town and 
hamlet bell calls to bell across the spacious dark, like 
cries of wanderers lost in the vast immense. White 
Milan stands ringing up from Lombardy, red Turin up 
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from Piedmont ; and from those two cities the roads 
nm on, Uke the sides of a triangle that points its apex 
ahnost to Genoa, east and south. Near Genoa the 
paths of the Milord and the Baron w3l converge ; but 
not yet. 

Not yet ; the Milord rests at Milan, while the Baron 
struggles up the Alpine rim, passes the mountain wall, 
and descends to the inner plain ; for Annecy, Aix and 
Chambdry lie on the Frenchward side of the star- 
crowned ridge that splits the realm of Piedmont and 
Savoy. At Lanslebourg, the last posting station on 
the Frenchward side, the berline lies at rest in the 
remise, to await the Baron's return ; for such a vehicle 
cannot pass the wall. From the remise behind the 
inn the Cenis road winds up, a footpath ; high above 
Lanslebourg lifts Mont Cenis itself ; meadowy heights 
at first, then piny ; then ribbed, snow-powdered, 
gashed and gaunt ; then domes of ice. Over the Cenis 
pass they climb, Canine, the Baron, Gothon, with many 
porters in their train; the long coffer goes upward 
with them, strapped upon the back of a loath &nd 
squealing mule. 

** What's inside thisi^box that there's been so much 
fuss about ? " the porters mutter to Gothon as they 
lag behind. 

** You can hear that hard thing slipping about inside 
it, can't you ? " the old valet answers, twisting his 
fingers and flipping them about, a sure sign that he 
was about to lie ; *^ that rattling thing's my master's 
wand ! He carries his magic in that chest ! " And the 
awestrickexv hillsmen understand at once* why the 
Baron should have been so angry with Gothon, for 
trying to leave the chest with the berline in the remise. 

They dimb, Nanme, the Baron, Gothon, a tail of por- 
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ters dragged behind : black, speck-like figures, midges 
that cannot fly, at whom the floating lammergeyer 
looks contemptuously down ; pigmies, crawling across 
huge slopes of whiteness that infinitely beUttle them ; 
creeping, with terror beating in their tiny breasts, 
along the brows of giant chs^ms ; climbing upon an 
abode of ice, where Winter sunmiers ; taking the 
benison of the monks at the Hospice, and staggering 
on across the windswept Col, with wet backs shivering 
under fiercest sunshine. Gallantly Nanine, refusing 
to be chaired and carried, mounts up, climbs down, 
toils along manfully as an Abb6 should, and carries 
or inspirits Dog. She is gay and bright, her face is a 
rose and not a pansy now ; she smiles, she exults with 
the joy of aery effort and the growing courage of Dog. 
Then, hours and leagues behind them, Perpetua and 
the Seigeant climb and come. Pontal lies at Chamb^, 
broken-thighed ; but the nun and the gendarme follow 
their quarry with a deadly patience, bent as much on 
vengeance as on duty, and hoping to catch the quarry 
up at Turin. But at Turin the Baron does not pause, 
except for a meal and a relay of horses : more than 
ever he seems to be hearing the call of the road. Now 
that he has crossed the Alps and entered Italy he 
quickens his speed and doubles his vigilance ; he 
hastens to cross the frontier and enter the territory 
of Genoa, where they may set at naught all the nuns 
and gendarmes of the pious kingdom of Piedmont and 
Savoy. So at Turin the chase must fail. 

Meanwhile, let the onlooklng eye flash eastward, 
to watch Mes^r-grande go cavaUering into Milan, 
with Little Thomas imcomfortably set Uke a mastiff 
on a pony, or the bull on Milo's back. The roads 
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from Verona are long and bad, and for another reason 
also at Milan the chase must fail ; the English Milord 
is to quit Milan betimes, for in that city of prison-like 
palaces he feels himself insecure. 

He keeps a diary, as every noble goer of the Grand 
Tour in his day must do, and " Find it mighty unsafe 
here '' he writes in the silver-dasped book, late on the 
fourth night of his sojourn in Milan. "Profess I 
don't know why I should have been so set on coming 
to Italy ; warned against it by Pembroke more than 
once. Bandits everywhere, as Pembroke said. Found 
that true, this very night. Sture there is something 
like a plot against me, somehow." He has Just had to 
use his fists upon a trio of futile ruffians who beset his 
return to the inn and sought to capture him alive, 
by the aid of a great cloak. 

"Can't say I Uke this famous city greatly,*' he 
writes on. "Cathedral built in the odious Gothic 
taste and not finished. People very superstitious, 
friars and nuns everjnvhere, but female manners very 
loose and brazen. Last night at the Ridotto a pro- 
digious fine woman, her face very artfully rouged and 
her hair brown-powdered, was so shameless as to offer 
me a gallant assignation at a villa nine miles from 
here." A secret pretty place, the lady called her 
pleasure-casino, romantically situated on the bank 
of the Adda river as it was. ** Near to the Venetian 
territory ? " he asked with shrewdness. Yes, she told 
him, and a view from her window across the water to 
the Venetian bank that might charm the most frigid 
heart. " Even yours. Milord ! " she murmtured re- 
proachfully, wh^ he, apparently a cautious man and 
cold, politely shunned th6 flowery snare. 

" Very unsafe here," he writes. " People seem to 
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want to trap me. Signore Mocenigo, the Venetian 
Resident at this Court, mighty polite ; wants me to 
be his guest in what he calls his palace, to see his cele* 
brated collection of ancient glass. ** Damme, sir, I am 
no virtuoso ! ' I said. Seems to be a foolish old man, 
for he insisted that his palazzo is a bit of Venice and 
if I didn't come he would know I didn't dare ! Venice 
seems to take an interest in me. Don't like all this. 
Don't feel safe here; have ordered a chaise for to- 
morrow. Shall depart towards Castel Adamanti. It 
lies near the highroad to Genoa, they say." 

Morning beholds the Bfilord quit Milan, and he ydll 
need to talk Italian on his journey now, for Kuper, 
his courier and body-servant, has disappeared. This 
mysterious sudden loss of his guide and valet affects 
the Milord with a fresh sense o{ danger, for Kuper 
has disappeared during the night ; it is to be supposed 
that Kuper has been kidnapped or killed. The MiLord 
does .not know that during the night Mynheer Kuper 
has visited the palace of Signore Mocenigo, Venetian 
Resident at the Court of Milan — and not to view the 
Signore's celebrated collection of ancient glass. The 
innkeeper advises delay, and the return of the chaise 
to the remise until Kuper shall reappear ; but, " No, 
not a minute ! " the Milord declares — ^in a manner 
strangely agitated for so small a matter, the innkeeper 
thinks, these rascals of travelling servants being what 
they are — and " Start I " the noble traveller cries to 
the sly postilion, ^^ Castel Adamanti, y' know, and 
quick ! " As he is driven away, the innkeeper asks 
the hostler if anybody ever heard a Milord speak 
Italian like that before. The hostler throws up his 
hands in acquiescence. '^ Corpo di Bacco, that tail 
don't belong to that cat, no ! " Down the long prim 
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street of prison-like palaces the chaise goes lessening 

3»wtty» • • • 

In the afternoon of that day Signore Mocenigo, a 
grey and fragile little Excellency^ in appearance only 
remarkable for a pair of glassy eyes almost as big as 
spectades, was reclining in the midst of his celebrated 
collection of old crystal Completely beaten, but for 
one slight chance, by the Milord's fears and vigilance, 
the Resident had given it all up, and in the strange 
kind of ease of mind which consciousness of perfect 
defeat can bring, he was enjo3dng the pleasant custom 
of ithe siesta, when a lackey roused him with the ill 
news that Messer-grande of Venice was waiting below. 
[^ His deUcate treasures rang with the start which the 
Resident gave. " itesser-grande I " He frowned and 
quaked, panted with a sudden contraction of the heart, 
and then sighed. ^^ I suppose you must bring him up," 
he said, and feigned to be occupying himself with papers 
of importance to the State of Venice, at the moment 
wl^n the Bargello came stalking into the room. Little 
Thomas lumping at his heels. 

The ducats were gone from their caps, and the 
daggers and fetters from their girdles, but there could 
be no mistaking Messer-grande as *^ Where is he, 
where is he ?" he truculently began. 

** Eh, eh ? Is that a way to speak to me ? '' The 
Resident spoke with a voice that quavered. He took 
up a beaker and held it to the light, as if to admire the 
iridescence which the chemistry of Time had brought 
upon its surface. " What he ? " 

" The Nine of Fifty-three ! What's^^done^with him. 
Excellency ? " 

** Don't tell me you didn't meet him, Messer-grande!" 
The Resident set down the beaker with a ringing 
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jar. " You don't mean to tell me you didn't meet 
him?" 

"Meet him?" The BargeUo stared. "What? 
Have you let him go ? What ? You haven't kept him 
for us ? Maladetto, youll smart for it then, you will ! 
When Signore Dominique knows. What» Pm to 
ride day and night, almost dead with hmrying, and 
— d'you hear ? " He turned to Little Thomas, who 
stood agape at this treatment of a patrician. " D'you 
hear ? We've broke our necks to get here for nothing ! 
This old fool's let him go ! " 

The Resident paled and gasped, febrile anger, al- 
most choking him. " You . . . you . . . you ! " His 
hands pawed at the air. " You . . . speak to me 
Uke that ? Me, a descendant of doges ? . . ." 

"Aye, I do! Pm Messer-grande ! Think their 
JEminencies '11 back you against me ? I should think 
not, no ! " 

The Bargello spoke with a bullying ferocity which 
cowed the little old Excellency. The little old Ex- 
cellency flounced again a moment, but trembled, 
sighed, and sank into a chair. He put his head be- 
tween his hands and clasped his ears. Tears had 
begun to start in his eyes. " I'm ruined, I know I 
am ! The Three wiU recall me, they'll fine me thou- 
sands ; all my beautiful old glass will have to be sold 1 " 

A sweet and faint tintinnabulation, as of elfin bells 
ringing in the deep distance, answered the walling notes 
in his voice ; his fragile treasures were resounding, 
echoing his grief, vibrating with harmonic sympathy. 
Glass of Pecsia, Holland, Murano, Bohemia, Nurem- 
berg, France ; glass tenuous and diaphanous, opal- 
ized, diapered, frilled, pearled, twisted, bossed, em- 
bossed, laced, chased, cut, carved, voluted, engraved. 
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enameUed and gilded ; glass with the green of the sea 
in it, glass blue with the sapphire of April skies, glass 
yellow as amber, glass rich with armorials, glass in 
which the rainbow was cai^ht and held, red glass more 
burning than rubies, glass diamond-white. A hoard 
of genUe and delicate treasures, got together with 
endless happy pains by the hunter's flair and the 
student's wisdom, each piece a memento of bygone 
luck and keen first joy of acquisition ; long ranks of 
shining friends, love-polished, and miserly guarded; 

but now 

A lot o' glasses, Messer," Little Thomas was sajdng. 

Never see such a lot afore, my word ! Only— empty 
as a drum ! Nothing in 'em, Messer. Not for a fair- 
sized man, what's dry." He looked at the Resident 
hopefully. "Horse-riding's drying, Excellency. To 
the throttle. Ain't it, Messer ? " But the Resident 
did not hear the hint. 

The Resident typified his class and his State at the 
time ; in the scales of trial the patrician had weighed 
light. A tall Persian ewer, fat of paunch and viperine 
of neck, rang with the echo of its master's grief at the 
thought of sale and separation ; an Altaro mirror, 
Cupid-garlanded, rosy and green with eternal youth 
and froUc, reflected its owner's grey face of woe. 
These and the other flashing and shimmering gems of 
the shelves and cabinets were stronger and fitter than 
he, weak and brittle as they seemed. Some of them 
had travelled across continents or over oceans, lasting 
through centuries, unbudging from their firm and grace- 
ful shapes ; retaining their pristine suitability, gaining 
in clarity or hue and increasing in worth, little chipped; 
while he in hardly more than half a century had come 
to stoop and wane, to discolour, decay, and grow mis- 
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shapen ; until now the last quality of birth and rank 
in him, his pride, lay shattered by a commoner's stroke. 
Again he protested, stung anew with the insult, that 
seemed to linger audibly in the room : again he cast 
up his hands. " You . . . you . . . ! " 

''Should ha' kept him here, then," the Qargello 
growled, " or got him across the frontier." 

" But I tell you I made an effort, I — I really did 
tryl" 

Try ? " The commoner growled his contempt. 
Did I not make up to him, every way ? I offered 
to let him handle all my glass, I jeered him, I almost 
begged him on my knees to be a guest in my palazzo!" 

There was a sound like the sharpening of steel. ^'Heh, 
heh, hehy but that was no way to do it ! Is the Nine 
a fool ? Putting his head in here ? Body o' Zaccaria, 
I should think not, no! What do you say» Little 
Thomas ? " But Little Thomas had nothing to say ; 
he shifted on his big feet uncomfortably, felt thirsty, 
and wished he was able to sit down. 

Anew the Resident whimpered. His grand Dutch 
beakers» his lace-glass goblets, his Britti medallions, 
they would all have to go I ... If their Eminencies 
fined him! ... If Messer-grande reported to them. 
But would he do that ? 

'' They'll jail you as well as fine you," the Bargello 
said. " Report ? O' course I must report ! You'll 
be sent where the Nine come from, under the Leads, 
you will ! You'd ought to ha' trapped him to Tre- 
viglio, you know you ought ! " 

But he had tried to do it, foi de gentilhomme, he 
had I Yes, he had hired three rascals to kidnap the 
fellow, last night ! Indeed he had ! 

" Pfu ! " the Bargello sneered. " Three ? Three 
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wasn't enough I Not by a dozen I He's a devil of a 
fellow. I'm a brave man myself, I, but I took forty 
to hiuL / did, mind you — I — ^Messer-grande, and I 
hope I'm as brave a man as most, eh, Tommasino ? " 

Little Thomas turned his gaze from the empty 
glasses. " Like to see the man as said you wasn't, 
Messer. Chickens o' my aunt, I would that ! 'specially 
when you're on a horse " 

**He thrashed your three fools pretty handsome, 
I expect ? " the Bargello said. 

The Resident groaned. That was ten sequins wasted, 
and this morning ten more» to pay for their bruises 
and keeping it quiet. . . . Oh, he was drained of money 
through the fellow; why did he come to the Milan 
Residency, why couldn't he go to Turin ? ^' Messer- 
grande, I'm ruined through him already. The expense 
I have been at over him 1 He cost me a hundred at 
the Ridotto, and now ten more to those fellows — their 
faces were black and yeUow this morning, horrible ! 
They say he's. got some cowardly English way of 
fighting, with the knuckles of his hands ! " 

"Why didn't you set a wench at him, my poor 
Signore ? " the Bargello asked, more blandly, after a 
pause ; and the patronizing pity in his tone made the 
Resident shrink and wince. " If I'd been you I should. 
But then, Pve got some sense. . . . You old-blooded 
nobles never know what to do at a pinch. A wench 
would ha' been the very first trick I'd ha' tried with 
him, me i " 

But he did, he had done so, the Resident said, 
excitedly. He devoted his own mistress, a beauteous 
creature— oh, divine ! . . . Yes, he would have made 
even that sacrifice for Venice — ^they must tell Signore 
Dominique that — ^they would, wouldn't they, the good 
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Messer-grande and his Ug companion ? But what was 
the matter with them — ^what was it> what ? 

Messer-grande was staring at the Resident, speech- 
less with astonishment. " Body o' ZaxxsjiaL ! " he 
said at last, " you— did — so— and he wouldn't ? . . . 
He must ha' changed a lot, this eight year i Is he 
changed as much as that, Signore ? Is he ? " 

" How do I know ? " the Resident protested peev- 
ishly. " I never saw the fellow before. How could I ? 
I've heard of him, but— do I ever live a month at 
a time in Venice ? The diplomatic service. ... I 
always serve the Serene Republic abroad." 

"He wouldn't go with her? Not with her?'' 
Messer-grande was pointing to a portrait on the wall. 
Dark and luscious beauty shone from the canvas, and 
there was pride in the Resident's reply. 

" Body o* " Messer-grande breathed hard. " He 

wouldn't go with her f He breathed harder. " Tom- 
masino» what d'you think o' that ? " 

Little Thomas stood gaping at the portrait. " That 
'un ! " he wheezed. " That 'un ! Figs o' my father, 
Messer — ^wish he'd been me ! " 

The Resident looked up hopefully. " You will tell 
the Prime Secretary that, won't you ? TeU Signore 
Dominique I left no stone unturned, I made every 
effort, and there's nothing I wouldn't give " 

" NotWng ? " the Bargello said sharply. " Nothing, 
isn't there ? This Piero Ferro, as I was saying . . . 
Little Thomas, my friend, just step outside o' that door 
and keep guard. And don't listen at the keyhole, 
neither! Shut it tight, now! . . . Now then, your 
Excellency, there isn't nothing you wouldn't give, 
isn't there ? Well then, how much will you give 
if I catch him for you, after all ? Give me^ I mean. 
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And screen you, too — I'd tell their Eminencies how 
you helped me I Now then, how much ? '' 

The Resident caught the Bargello's hands in his 
own. ** My de-ar Messer-grande, if you will do 
that, I will give you a — a hundred soquins and my 

Messer-grande displayed his underlip. 
Two hundred, I mean," the Resident stammered. 
Three hundred, you mean, and it's only out o' 
respect for 3^ur Excellency's family as I don't say 
five ! " the Bargello growled ; though inwardly he 
was rejoicing, with the vision of a second garden 
at Mestre, a walled garden with a doorway into the 
other. 

" It win ruin me, Messer-grande — I shan't be able 
to buy any glass for a six-month ! " the Resident 
lamented. ... ^^ If you insist, though ! . . ." 

" Very well, then, it's a bargain. Three. Now then, 
which way did he go ? " 

^'Castel Adamanti, somewhere near Genoa. He 
asked about Castel Adamanti, so his valet said. That 
was another effort of mine, Messer-grande — I scared 
his man and bribed him away. And I paid the post- 
boy ten sequins to drive towards Treviglio : I hoped 
you would meet him, and " 

" Pfu I " The Baigello showed contempt again. 
" Did your Excellency actually suppose the Nine o' 
Fifty-three would let himself be drove to Treviglio, 
broad daylight ? You don't catch a old bird with salt ! 
This Piero Ferro's a devil of a fellow." He stepped 
to the door : " Come in, Tommasino — ^thls Piero Ferro, 
as I was sa}dng, is a strange bird. Excellency, terrible 
knowing. That's why the Holy Office denounced him 
to the Three. I never knew a cleverer nor a stranger 
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lot. Very particular peculiar things he used to say, 
he did. When I took him up to the Leads, what do 
you think he said to me. Excellency ? ' Youll not 
have my head,' he says. * It isn't my head, it*s a 
&mily head ; it's always handed down in the Ferros. 
My father had it afore me,' he says, * and 1m father 
afore him. You wouldn't destroy a heirloom, would 
you ? ' Then he laughs at me like a monkey. Oh, 
a devil of a fellow, to make you cold with his talk 
sometimes. . . . But if he's changed like that — ^if a 
petticoat's no good, — ^body o' Marco, / don't know 
what m do." 

*^ Blows i " said the Resident venomously. ^^ Knocks. 
Smash him to a jelly I " 

^^I'm a peaceful man myself," the Bargello said 
with a grimace, his eyes going furtively towards his 
Ueutenant. ^* I don't ever like using force, not unless 
it can't be helped. Though I can be very fierce and 
bold when it's wanted. . . . Can't I, Tonunasino ? 
You've seen me fight like forty devils, haven't 
you?" 

^* Good name o' my aunt, but I should think I have, 
Messer! 'Specially when there's been something in 
the glasses I " Tommasino was eyeing the celebrated 
collection again with great disdain. 

** Catch him, and put him in a sack, or something ! " 
the Resident said, with the futile man's aptness to 
expect utility in others. " If you start now youll 
catch him before he gets to Castd Adamanti. Indeed, 
you must^ because if he gets into the territory of 
Genoa. . . . Still, if you ride hard . . ." 

Little Thomas gave a prodigious start, and the 
celebrated collection of old glass was severely shaken. 
" Ride hard ?" he cried. '' Ride ?... Hard ? No, no, 
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youH never catch me at it again, ExceUency, not me ! 
Not riding hard, — not on a horse ! " 

"Pfu!" said the BargeUo, " ireTl get a gig." 

^^ With cushions, Messer ? " Tommasino pleaded. 

" With pillows," the other said. " His ExceUencyll 
pay for it. Hand us over twenty sequins. Excellency, 
for travelling expenses, please I " 

The Resident groaned as he counted out the money, 
and meanwhile the Bargello was computing his pro- 
spective gains. *^ One thousand three hundred sequins!" 
he was thinking. ^* And only fifty of 'em for Little 
Thomas i To do the fighting. . . . The rest for me ! " 
He chuckled ; then he turned on the Signore with a 
sudden thought. ^* Has your Excellency sent word 
to our Resident at Genoa ? " 

**I have not," Signore Mocenigo said, with some 
shame. " It did not occur to me." 

Messer-grande clucked his tongue against his palate. 
" Their Eminencies " he began. 

" I know — ^I will send a letter at once ! But I hope 
you may capture the fellow first." 

'^ U we catch him there, how are we to get him away ? 
It's a long way off TrevigUo ! " 

"Ah," said the Resident hopelessly, "the plan 
breaks down, I fear . . . unless you can smuggle him 
away somehow. Oh, don't look to m% — you are the 
Bargello, you ought to know ! " 

" If there's a boat ? " Little Thomas suggested. 
" There's water at Genoa, isn't there, Messer ? No ? " 

" The very thing ! " The Resident beamed again. 
" There's a galley of ours at Genoa ! Yes, yes ! I 
shall give you a letter to the capitano, he shall help you 
to catch him. And then you can ship him to Venice, 
water all the way." 
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" Body o' Zaxxaria ! " the Bargello cried. " That's 
the plan. Little Thomas \ — ^We'll go and get a horse ! 
And a gig I At once ! '* 

Who'll drive ? " said Little Thomas doubtfully. 
/ will ! " Messer-grande said grandly. " Do you 
think I'm afraid of a horse ? " 
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IX 



ARRIVALS AT OVADA 

OVER a humpy bridge and up a huddled street 
a post-chaise came clattering to the Pellegrino 
hostel, in the little old town of Ovada. Out of the 
inn the server came running and the padrone toddling, 
and out of the chaise stepped Pierre, Baron de Som- 
breuil. The Baron's bucldes burned under the white 
fire of noonday, and the round, fat, bladder-like inn- 
keeper louted as low as he could. ** Magnificence, 
your most obsequious ! " he said, and the sharp-eyed 
server thought " It*s a French monsoo ! " 

" Two rooms and a good dinner ! " the Baron com- 
manded. " My casket, Abb6 ! *' He took a heavy 
little cassette into his own hands, and stood aside. 
An Abb6, a very shy young priestling with a black 
bundle and a dog, came sidling out of the chaise and 
went whisking out of sight into the inn, with not the 
least gesture of blessing for the innkeeper and the 
server as he passed. ** A French kind of priest, that, 
like Phre Martinod, only different I '* the sharp-eyed 
server thought, and he wickedly winked at a postiUon. 

'* Leave nothing in the chaise ! '* the Baron said, 
and stood stately by, to watch his sword-case and 
pistol-case, the musket, the portmantles, the cloaks 
and pillows, carried into the Pellegrino, one by one. 
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Last went the long coffer, slung between Gothon and 
the server. " Whatever*s he keep in here ? " the 
server asked, as they went upstairs. " It isn't heavy.*' 
It was Gothon who winked this time. ^* Altar-candles/' 
he said. " The Abb6 is very devout " — and the server 
stared. . . . 

'^ Take Dog to the kitchen, old lad ! '' the Baron said 
in his room an hour later, when only biscuits and wine 
were left on the table. "Feed j^oursdf very well, 
Tony — ^be at ease — ^we stop the night here." Then, 
left alone with the Abb6, he lifted his glass of liquid 
amber. " To Nanine ! " he said happily, " I drink to 
the charming Nanine ! " 

She reddened. " Hush, Pierre ! You oughtn't to 
call me Nanine here I " 

" Pho ! " His fingers seemed to wave the risk away. 
" We're well within the frontier, child — ^my friend the 
Sergeant can't reach us here." 

" High Mother can," she said, and shivered, though 
in between the slats of the green jalousies came the 
slow hot breath of afternoon. " You don't know 
what she is — she'll follow — and she'll get me at 
last ! " The girl had dropped her hands between 
her knees, upon two of the rows of buttons which 
closed the cassock, and despondently she stared at 
the floor. 

" Pho ! " he said again, " she would turn back at 
Turin — ^no use following us, they would tell her there. 
Could she tear you from me by force, even if she 
comes ? " 

"She will come," the girl said sombrely. "She 
will truly come. Then shell kill me, poor Nani! 
Pierre, I will tell you a thing — ^never shall I get as far 
as Rome, no ! " 
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He set down his glass with a bang. ^^ Nonsense, 
child ! Why should she want to kill you ? '* 

" To send me safe to Heaven.'* 

He stared in wonder^ " To Heaven ? * 

" Yes — before I'm any wickeder. Though I'm truly 
afraid I'm too wicked now. Now I've run away with 

you, and " A blush burned. "Oh, you don't 

understand I " she cried peevishly, " you can't, but 
ol course you can't ! — a wicked man like you ! " 

He looked at her with wonder. " A wicked man ! " 
he said slowly. ^' Morbleu, how do you know that 
I'm a wicked man ? " 

•* Oh, all men are, aren't they — ^no ? " she answered 
wearily, lajdng her head down upon her arm. 

"Not quite all men," he said gravely. "What 
about priests ? " 

" Oh, priests I " she cried, with an intonation of 
contempt. " I mean real men, like you I " 

" Pauvre amie, I can't for my life think what you 
do mean," he said gently. "All real men aren't 
wicked men. Some are good. A few." 

" High Mother didn't say so. My father, he was a 
wicked man, she said ; and that's why he made my 
mother wicked, too. That's why I was to be a nun. 
She'd truly rather see me dead, she said, than what 
my mother was 1 " Her voice had sunk, and her eyes 
regarded the floor. 

What did she say about your mother ? " 
Oh, I can't tell you, it's too sad ! " Grief shook 
her voice, her fingers scrabbled on the table. 

Your mother must have been English," he said. 

What a melancholy little Nanine it is I In the land 
of fogs they talk like that. This isn't England, 
Nani, — ^this is Italy, Italy — Italia bella ! Look how the 
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sun shines here ! Italy ! Marble and gold ! . . . I 
knew a man in England, an exile he was, who said he 
could die for a year of Italy. Look I '* 

He had flung back the shutters widely, and the sun- 
light came dancing in. She saw him irradiated, he 
was gdy and smiling, as if with an unspoken caus6 of 
glee. *' Italia bella I *' he said again. " Ah, this is 
better than your chilly lakes and mountains, you sad 
little Savo}rard I " 

'' Am I sad ? ** she said doubtfully. '' Like I was 
at the Basilica ? . . . I used to be merry at Albi, I 
want to be merry now. Only ... I think it's the 
travelling, we've come so far and so fast, no rest ! . . . 
But you're not to call me a Savoyard, Pierre — 
I'm French, I was bom in France, Mammy said I 
was!" 

" You called me a wicked man," he smiled, " which 
is worse than Savoyard ! " 

" Well, aren't you ? " she asked. ** Oh, I think you 
are — I shouldn't have come if I hadn't thought you 
are!" 

The purity in her eyes at the moment would have 
undeceived even a stranger, and the Baron was no 
longer that ; he had come by now to understand her 
in part. " Child, child ! " he said, " do you always 
have eyes so clear and ignorant ? Why, why should 
you prefer me to be a wicked man ? " > 

" Of course I do ! " she said. " I'm so tired of 
good women i " 

** Were the nuns so good as that ? " he asked her. 

" Of course they are ! " she cried in wonder. " High 
Mother's as good as good ! So's Mother Mary-Martha." 
She smiled at some remembrance. "Oh, I'm sorry 
you didn't see Mother Mary-Martha when you came 
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to the gatehouse, you'd have laughed ! . • . But she's 
very good and kind, though she's so fat. ... I 
couldn't be as good, not if I tried ever so much . . . 
and I don't want to be good, that way. You can be 
good other ways, can't you ? I mean, if you try very 
hafd?" 

^' Petite &me blanche I " he said. *' Nani, I wish 
you weren't so good as you are ! " 

" Do you ? " She looked at him wonderingly. " If 
I'm good, it isn't my fault, I can't help it. It's be- 
cause my mother was good I " 

" And she was very good indeed, you think ? " he 
said with tenderness, and yet with suspicion. The 
girl seemed so sure about her mother's character. 
Did she remember her mother ? *Was the tale of the 
mother's death at the time of the daughter's birth a 
figment, a piece of deceit ? 

" Of course she was ! High Mother said she wasn't, 
but — I shall tell you a thing — ^it is a he ! " Her face 
was now set with fierceness. 

"Child," he asked, "did Perpetua tell you that 
your mother used to Uve at Beaune ? " 

No, she told him — that was twice he had spoken 
of Beaune, she reminded him. Where was Beaune ? 
Was it in France ? If it was, she would Uke to go, 
because she used to be always happy in France. Albi 
was iM France, she told him, with a pathetic proud 
knowingness. . . . France — ^Albi! Ah, Nani wasn't 
a sad Uttle Savo}rard there ! 

He saw her eyes filmed over with reverie, and he 
guessed her thoughts. In a daydream she was back 
in the old red city which stands up from the brown 
plain, just where the Tarn ends its pent course through 
chasms and wanders out among the fertile levels of 
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Languedoc. Down by the singing river at sunset 
Mammy was singing to her — 

Mais la bella dit " Domain, 
Pas ce jour ! 






She smiled at the memory, a brief little ripple* of 
laughter came and passed. Then, the thin arms of 
Mammy around her, she knelt within the awe and 
lofty vastness of the great Church of Albi, that looks 
like a blood-red temple to Mars, but inside is miracu* 
lous with delicate tracery and lacery of carven stone, 
a shrine for the holy Cecilia, music going up as incense, 
sweeter than myrrh and aloes to that choral Saint. • . . 

" Nani ! " he whispered, " you are gone away I 
Come back ! '* 

She came back. "Oh, Pierre," she said happily, 
" IVe been like you, haven't I ? I'm learning it — ^it's 
easy. I've been asleep ! " 

" I think you have been at Al^," he said gently. 
" Why did you leave it, first ? " / 

" Oh, I had to," she said, " t^fe letter came." Yes, 
Mammy sang " Pleurez " the night before, she re- 
membered again. No, she did not know who sent the 
letter — Mammy would not tell her that, she said; 
Mammy cried about it, though. Mammy was to take 
the child to Annecy, the letter said. " The child was 
me — I was to go and be taught like a demoiselle^ Am 
I truly a demoiselle, Pierre ? Am I, am I ? I don't 
think I can be, really. Because High Mother doesn't 
know how to bring a girl truly up ! " 

Yes, she was a demoiselle, he told her. Nobody 
would doubt that for a moment, he assured her ; 
anybody could see that she had been gently bom. 
But what had High Mother told her about that ? 
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** About my being bom ? Of course I was bom ! 
Oh, yoa mean about my mother, yes ? Oh, I can't 
say it, it's too wicked, I ought to have killed her for 
saying it — I could^ now ! " The words came with an 
incongruous fierceness from the sweet Ups ; the little 
hands were clenched. ^^ I said High Mother is truly 
good, didn't I ? She wasn't then — ^not when she told 
me that I " 

But he persisted. ** What did she tell you about 
your mother, Nanine ? " 

" No, no — I mustn't remember — I don't want to— 
I won't ! . . . I always try to forget it. I try to shut 
it out of my ears, but it's inside, I can hear it always." 
She pressed her hands npoa them avertingly. " How 
could she be my mother's friend, when she said things 
about her like that ? " 

" Like what ? " he asked. " Tell me one of the 
things." 

"Well, then, I wiU! You've heard about Saint 
Mary Magdalene, haven't you ? About her wicked- 
ness — and the ointment ? Well, figure to yourself — 
High Mother says Saint Mary Magdalene is my mother's 
saint. Because she sinned and repented." She dropped 
her voice. " There ! I've told you now. . . . I'm 
sure it isn't true ! " 

" A lie, I dare say," he told her. " Perpetua knows 
how to lie — she told me you were dead. She can lie 
like truth, but — I know how to lie myself." 

Her eyes reproached him. "You shouldn't. It's 
a mortal sin to lie. Only, of course, if you're a wicked 
man • • . Aren't you a wicked man ? " 

" I have been a little wicked now and again," he 
said grimly. 

Well, that's just like me, yes I " she said, hei 
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sudden smile like the break of sunlight below a doud. 
*' I like being a little wicked — don't you ? I dare say 
poor 'mother was a little wicked sometimes, but not 
miidh, you know — ^not like High Mother says i I don't 
think I should like my mother to be always good, 
like nuns. But — ^if she was wicked always, do you 
think that it matters to me ? " She sprang up 
emotionally. " My mother ! " she cried, " never mind, 
poor mother — ^if you were, Nanine truly loves you all 
the same ! " 
" Nanine ! " He sought to calm her. " Nanine I " 
Fiercely she turned upon him. " Do you think I 
don't ? " 
" I am sure you do," he told her. " I understand." 
" High Mother said I wasn't to love my mother — 
because I was suffering for her sin, she said. H I didn't 
be a nun and keep away from wicked men I should get 
to be like my mother, or worse, she said. Oh, I hate 
her, I truly hate her for that! There, that's what 
she told me, I've said it to you now, Pierre ! I didn't 
mean to, but — I have to, you make me, somehow ! " 
She sank into her chair exhaustedly^ and there was 
silence between them awhile. 

" Nanine," he said presently, " don't sit like that, 
hard-eyed. Weep, girl — ^let the tears come ! " He 
bent above her and drew her to her feet. " My poor 
little girl," he said tenderly. " When you look sorrow- 
ful you seem so very young and small. And you make 
me feel so old. See now, you are tired, that's why 
I brought you here to rest, we shan't travel any more 
till to-morrow. See now, you shall go to your bed and 
sleep hard. Sleep trouble off, child, you will be safe 
here from everybody — Perpetua shan't get you, and 
Gothon will watch you against wicked men. Even 
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me." He smiled. ^* Come, child ! " He led her to her 
room, bowed to her at the threshold, returned, and 
stretched himself on his bed. ... 

Siesta brooded over Ovada. Heat thickene4 under 
the low roofs, intense brown shadows lay stagnant in 
the streets. Within the inn Pancrazio the host went 
about cat-footed. " Sh — ^h ! *' he whispered at any 
noise, ** his Magnificence sleeps — in his Magnificence's 
chamber I " The server winked to the scullion. 
" Hush ! " he said, " quiet your pots and pans ! YouTl 
wake the pretty priest ai\d the French monsoo ! " 

But the Baron was not asleep. ^* I understand. 
Her mother was brought to shame," he was thinking. 
He tried to live back In the story. That would be at 
Beaune, in some ch&teau, for Pierre de Ferrers belonged 
to a Burgundian family. . . . Perpetua would be the 
mother's friend till then, say seventeen or eighteen 
years ago. The mother, poor love-lost creature, 
would die in the hour of the birth, and Perpetua, the 
vestal Perpetua, would hate the child for that, even 
while she protected It somewhat. A child of mortal 
sin« she would think It — sin incarnated ; she would 
expect a natural warp towards evil in the girl. She 
must scourge that tendency out, she would think, and 
she must shield the girl with the veil. (Hi, yes, the 
Baron could comprehend. 

Perpetua would naturally hate Pierre de Ferrers ; 
she would always hate him. The higher he rose in the 
Church, the more she would hate him. His Grandeur 
would seem to her still no better than a debauchee, 
who had brought about death by a shameful birth. 
He might have become an Archbishop, but he remained 
the hidden father of a hidden child. . . . ** The child 
of Beaune — what has become of the child ? " — ^was that 
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a fitting question to be put on behalf of an Archbishop ? 
The Baron stirred uneasily; never before had he so 
seen the unfairness of lawless love. . . . His Grandeur's 
chiM, Nanine . . . child of Pierre de Ferrers . . . 
Piero Ferro . . . pkre . . . Pierre . . . mon pire. . . • 
The Baron's eyelids lapsed, he no longer regarded the 
cobwebs on the ceiling over his bed. . . . 

The hours droned on, more and more sultry and 
silent, till the twilit heat of Italy, at that most breath- 
less hour of all when afternoon begins to melt into 
evening, throbbed in the choky air. A band of sun- 
light yellowed the front of the inn, and the dancing 
of gilded mites showed how the atmosphere almost 
drunkenly reeled. Then a mist of snarling mosquitoes 
rose above the river. " Ouf , ouf ! " the Baron panted 
as he awoke. Yawningly he went to the window, 
motionless he sat in the window-seat, still half-asleep, 
till the sharp darionet-like note of a mosquito soimded 
near his ear. Then he stirred, and drew from his 
pocket one of his cheroots. He stamped on the floor 
and the server came lazily up. " Some fire I " the 
Baron said. 

He puffed a protective doud around himself, and sat 
gazing through it along the huddled street towards the 
bridge and the streak of river. Slackly and happily 
he sat, suffused with the smoker's halcyon calm and 
poppied cardessness. "We can rest here two days 
if we like, we have come so fast. I believe we will," 
he was thinking, as he lolled and lazily puffed. " No, 
I am not sorry I brought the girl away after all. She 
is troublesome, because she is still so simple and 
childishly young. The Convent damped her down. . . . 
A few days of rest and peace . . . oh, she will expand. 
. . ." Suddenly his attitude grew tense, he sprang 
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up and craned his head out of window. " Dio» what 
el^anoe, what beauty I Divine ! " He had seen two 
ladies come riding over the bridge. 

He lowered his cheroot. ^'Dio! the younger! 
The thin one jerks in the saddle, but she — she swa}^, 
every movement grace — and a gracious temper smiling i 
. • • Sweet and kind, yet proud and noble i • . . Oh, 
the dainty gauntlet, the whip I Heaven send they're 
coming here ! . • . Will they stop ? Will they ride 
on ? '* They stopped, drawing rein beside the mount- 
ing-block beneath the Baron's window. 

The padrone came waddling out. He dropped on 
one knee to kiss the glove which the Baron had admired. 
" Signora Marchesa, your ladyship's most obsequious !" 
he said. " What can I, Signora Marchesa ? " 

" We must bait the horses, Pancrazio," the lady said, 
in a voice that held a thrill. '' Has the Cavaliere 
come ? . . . Well, we shall wait till he does. . . . And, 
Pancrazio, if you can give us a capon ? " 

" Twenty, Signora Marchesa — ^fifty ! A hundred of 
the best I " 

" Nay, one will do," she Smiled. " But it must be 
a plump one, Pancrazio, because we have fasted so 
long." 

" The Signora Marchesa has been paying her vows 
at St. Catherine's in the Plain ? " asked the innkeeper, 
when he had yelled for the hostler. 

'* The Signorina has," she said. 

Pancrazio grinned. '*Ah, the always so-devout 
Signorina Serafina! I know what she prays for. Is 
there a husband now in view, Madama ? " 

" Hush, Pancrazio," she^said reprovingly, but she 
smiled. " Nay, help the Signorina down ! " and she 
herself descended without aid. Standing on the 
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mounting-block for a minute, she cast her eyes aloft ; 
perhaps they were drawn by the Baron's gaze. The 
poise of her head as she lifted it, her small dose hat 
with a houppe of silver lace like a hussar's depending, 
and her whip held sword-wise for the moment, gave her 
a martial and vanquishing air. "An Amazon, par- 
dieu ! '' the Baron thought, as she caught ]iis gaze 
and slashed her whip upon her dark habit annoyedly. 
Then, with a beckoidng wave of her hand to her com- 
panion, she gathered up her skirt and passed out of 
sight into the inn. 

He turned from the window dazedly. "Eyes of 
gold ! " he thought. " A sunset face ! Rosily dark. 
... La Rose I 

* Ni bluet, ni pervenche, 
Cast elle que je veux. 
La Rose daire et blanche ! ' . . . 

I must see her again, I will I " and he went out into 
the corridor that led past his room. 

There was a fragrance of violets and a sharp quick 
sound of heeb In the corridor, as the Baron stood back 
against his door^ bowing and effacing himself, to give 
the ladies room to pass. Guided by Pancrazio, they were 
coming past him, and for a moment the Marchesa re- 
garded him. But only a moment, for she disappeared 
within the room next to Nanine's. Her companion 
went more slowly, and eyed the Baron longer; that 
she was tall and spa^e he saw again ; she had taken 
off her hat akeady, and he saw a mass of red-brown 
hair built up in puffs and^oiled plaits very dkiborately, 
above a long, thin, dead-white neck. L%ht feU 
through the doorway into the corridor as she turned 
to enter, and he saw a pair of burning brown eyes, 
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large in a pale high-boned face. "' Needs manyfaigy" 
the Baron thought ; then the corridor was darkened 
agam, and Pancrazio came back past him. ** Noble 
guestSy monsoo ! " he said proudly. ^* La Marchesa, 
from Castel Adamahti. And the Signorina Serafina, 
her cousin!" "Indeed?" the Baron said, with a 
show of indiiSerence ; but he left his door ajar. 

His eyesy as he watched the corridor through the 
doorway, displayed every powerful quality: acuity, 
force, steadiness, ubiquity, and profundity, something 
of the eagle and some\(4iat of the lyxoi. To read him 
by his gaze at that moment was to judge him a man 
always master of himself and apt to master others : 
cold, estimating, calculating : swift to know, decide, 
and do : full of fine brain, and empty of heart or true 
emotion. Yet we have seen him generous and tender 
at times, capricious in mood and inconsistent In act, 
shut up in reverie, changeful upon good reason, fickle 
fcH" no reason at all, and fresddshly tinning friends 
into foes. But every clever man is various and multi- 
{de, and ** I was bom under Capricorn " the Baron 
used to say. 

He possessed the traits of a Seigneur of the period ; 
gracefully courteous, afiable without condescension, 
tolerant of everybody, sceptical with a breadth that 
might smile at a belief, but would never sneer. On 
occasion he could be selfish, arrogant, and pitiless, 
doing evil without repentance, and showing injustice 
without ruth ; but he delighted to indulge the heart 
and spirit as well as the body, and piqued himself on 
missing no opportunity to taste sweet sin or luxuriate 
in bosom-warming good. He was a man of his time. 

For his was a century of contrasts, impious and 
enthusiastic, a period of sense and sentimentality 
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accoupled, when phflosopheis trifled and sceptics 
were credulous ; un siide larmoyant^ when hard hearts 
liked to feel themselves deliciously softened awhile, 
and a single tear, the eternal **tear of sensibility/' 
trhs douce, dropped from the driest of eyes now and 
then. France had made la bienfaisance the mode of 
the day, and the noblesse— conscious and jealous of 
their privileges all the time — ^vied with each other in 
the fashionable duty of pity for the wretched ; com- 
passionating the lot of the orphan, the blind, the cap- 
tive, and pa3dng debts of humaneness with gold. 
A louis was alwa}^ ready in the hand if the gift involved 
no sacrifice by the giver; for if benevolence meant 
deprivation it ceased to mean pleasure. Neva: before 
was charity so egoistic, nor pity so witty ; even a tear 
must sparkle ; emotion must be as bright as a diamond, 
and as cold. 

It was a sedentary century ; and idle, materialistic, 
diseased with ennui, hourly threatened with boredom, 
moihentarily driven to cUversions, and haunted by 
unappeasable desires, the noblesse of the day turned 
for distraction from sweet sins to sentimental virtues, 
and then to vices again. Around them everything 
was deca3dng — ^the wealth of the King, the revenues of 
their estates, the spiritual influence of the Church; 
they were the top and crown of a crumbling and reeling 
edifice. " At least let us enjoy ourselves ! *' they 
thought, and they sought enjo3anent anyhow and 
anywhere. They did not dream of feeling or being 
consistent; consistency was a standard not yet set 
up in France. The influences then re-puritanizing 
the people of England had not crossed the Channel, 
hjrpocrisy could not exist on the mainland of Eura|)e ; 
Tartufie was a parasite, not a hypocrite ; the Church 
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was become a convention of politeness, elaborately 
a pious fiction, a form of dvil government for the vulgar. 
For the nobletee life was to be all comedy ; and since 
a comedy all laughter would strike an inartistic note, 
there must be brief tears and plaintive thrills, emotions 
strung on mirth like pearls on golden wire : swells of 
the bosom swiftly over, honest heart-beats stilled at 
will, moments of doing and feeling good ; and then, 
with new zest, sweet sins again. 

For da3^ the Baron de Sombreuil had been feeling 
almost virtuous, and an hour of revulsion was come. 
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HE Baron hummed as he waited; it was Gothon's 
ballad again — 

Au bord du chemin creux 

Biainte bluets et pervenches, , 

Bfais c'est elle que je veux, 

La Rose claire et blanche. 

La Rose claire du printemps 

Rends mes dMis contents. 

** Servo ! " The Baron could hear slippered feet in the 
corridor, coming past his room. 

" Monsoo ? " 

" The Abb6 and I will sup downstairs," the Baron 
said, with a calm and indifferent air. 

" Good," said the server. " The bd* Abb6." He 
grinned. **Good. But if it's to see those dames 
your Magnificence won't see those dames. Because 
those dames will sup private, in the Duca room. Very 
exalted dames, monsoo." 

" Ah ! " said the Baron again, indifferently. " Serve 
us dpwnstairs, my friend." But presently he sum- 
moned the man again, and gave him a coin. ** Accept 
this sequin, honest friend. It has brothers ; in my 
pocket. Brothers should meet together — in yours. 
I want an apron, servo ! " 

132 
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'* An apron, an apron. Magnificence ? Santo dio, 
what fcMT ? *• 

** Honest friend» I am about to carve at table. 
Private. In the Duca room.'* 

The server opened his mouth and slapped his thigh. 
*' Per diO| so as you can see those dames I Ah, ah, 
but wait a little moment, Blagnificence — ^I shall you 
fetch a very fine new beautiful apron— oh| an apron 
for an angel, yesl But— <:an your Magnificence 
carve ? ** 

** I am a pretty good carver," the Baron said. *' I 
could carve you an angel, or any other kind of fowl." 

The server danced his glee. '*Per Bacco, 'tis a 
good saying, va! The Signora Marchesa, Magnifi- 
ceiKe— oh, a lovely angel indeed t " 

** I shall not carve her," the Baron said medita- 
tively. *^ She has no wings." 

Again the server danced. *^ But what arms I " he 
cried, so rapturously that the Baron flashed into anger, 
took the man by the neck, and shook him violently. 
"' Canaille I put your eyes with the sequins, in your 
pocket^-'tis not for you to remark a lady's arms I " 

" No, no, it isn't, I know it, Magnificence/' the server 
stammered contritely. ^*But one is not made of 
wood, and — ^no, no» I say no more, Magnificence ! " 
he cried, as the Baron's hand went out threateningly 
again. *^But — if the Signora Marchesa should ask 
a poor fellow who you are ? " 

'* Tell her I am Pancrazio's new carver. Call me 
Pietro. Treat me as if I were yourself— order me 
about. Now then» the apron I Quick I " . . . 

In her chamber next to the Duca room Nanine 
aroused from her siesta. Noises were audible to her, 
the angdus was tolling frx)m the church across^the 
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way» mosquitoes were buzzing about the bed, and a 
sound of voices came through the thin parti-wall. 
She awoke in a room that was darkening, and for the 
moment she wondered where she could be. But the 
light which filtered through the jalousies showed her 
the Abb6's shoes, heavy, fiat, brass-buckled, that lay 
on the waxed boards where she had left them, and she 
remembered She reached out for them, and presently 
stood up, shod and fully awake. She stood up listen- 
ing, intensely interested, for she could hear the Baron's 
voice. ^*A skeleton of a wing for the Signorina," 
it muttered, and the grinning server nearly dropped the 
plate. 

" That fine fellow carves very well, Yolanda," the 
Signorina was sasong, in a voice of deep contralto; 
^' don't you think he is just the man we need at the 
Castel?" 

** Perhaps he is," the Marchesa said. ** Thank you, 
Serafina — ^yes, Ilario is old now. It is an idea, Sera- 
fina — ^thank you, dear. I wonder if . . ." She looked 
at the Baron, who seemed to be gravely intent on his 
carving. She raised her voice. *^ Carver, have you 
been here long ? " 

** Not very long, Signora Marchesa, no 1 '' 

*'Ouir maggiordomo at the Castel is so old that 
he does not carve well now, and — I wonder if 
you would like to come to us, if Signore Pancrazio 
consents ? " 

** Madama, it would be my dream to come ! To- 
morrow I will come — ^nay, to-night ! '* His eyes were 
on her hungrily. ** La Rose daire du printemps ! " 
he was thinking ; rosy dark loveliness — anight, purple 
and starry night in her eyes and hair, and — swiftly he 
turned away his gaze, and made his face meek, for 
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angry roses, winter sunset roses, were suddenly glow- 
ing in her face. 

"Do not stare," she said. "You must be well- 
mannered if you come to the Castel. I am afraid you 
may not suit us, perhaps. . • . What do we pay, 
Serafina, do you remember ? Oh, yes, three sequins 
a month. And livery, of course. . . . Carver, what is 
your name ? " 

"Pierre,*' the Baron said. "Pietro, I mean, 
Madama — ^Pietro Sombrello, Madama. I had better 
go to-night, hadn't I ? Because if Madama rides to 
the Castel, Madama will need a guard." 

" Oh, no ! The roads have been quite safe lately, 
and the Cavaliere is coming for us, thank you, Pietro. 
To-morrow, perhaps — but I will speak to your master 
about it." Master ! the Baron winced at that word. 
"Perhaps you might call him now, Pietro." The 
Baron went towards the door. 

But the Signorina intervened. " Come here a mo« 
ment, Pietro. Oh, oh, Yolanda, just look at his lace ! " 

The Baron had turned and approached her slowly, 
for he knew himself detected. The apron hid his fine 
vest, and he had pushed in his ruffles of point d'Angle- 
terre, but his jabot of the same delicate fabric was 
showing at his neck. " What are you doing with lace 
like this, Pietro ? Did you steal it ? " the Signorina 
asked sharply, as she fingered the edge of the jabot. 
" Yolanda, it is point d'Angleterre I My father ought 
to see it ! It is worth a ransom ! " 

The Baron turned from the Signorina and dropped 
his eyes before the Marchesa's. "No, no, Serafinal 
... I understand now," she said. " Sir, you were at 
the window ? I saw you in the corridor, I think ? " 
and for the moment the Baron stood abashed. 
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" Nay, you would be too fine a servant for us," the 
Marchesa went on frigidly. ''Do not come to the 
Castel to-morrow — Ilario must make shift stiU. At 
present, Signore Pietro, you shall bring us coffee — or 
perhaps you would like chocolate better, Serafina ? 
. . . Ah, here's your father, dear. • . . Three cups of 
chocolate, Pietro, if you please," she added, as ^' The 
Honourable Cavaliere Apostolo Adamanti ! " the inn- 
keeper pompously announced at the door. 

** Aha, cousin Yolanda — ^aha, daughter, aha ! " The 
Uttle dark old knight spoke with a toothless cheeriness. 
Dandily dressed, he came dancing in, dropped his 
whip, stooped for it, sUd on the sUppery floor, and butted 
his head against the table. ** Maladetto, maladetto ! " 
VoluUy he cursed the floor and the table, while he 
rubbed his head and a peal of merriment sounded; 
for the Cavaliere's awkwardness was known. 

''Aha, you amuse yourself at me again, what, 
what ? " He himself was smiling, though he rubbed 
his forehead hard. *' My maledicted whip, it dropped 
itself, it stuck to the floor, what, what ? But talking 
of floors, what do you think I heard this afternoon, 
Yolanda ? Get me a chair, fellow — I will tell you, it 
was this way, what, what ? " He nearly missed the 
chair and had to clutch at the table ; so that again the 
Marchesa's gentle laughter rang. 

" Oh, poor Cousin Apostolo, 'tis a shame to laugh 
at you," she said. " Come, you shall have some 
French cognac to comfort you, poor cousin, you shall I 
There, sit near to me, cousin ! There ! You truly 
must be more careful of yourself, Cousin Apostolo. 
What could we do without you, I should like to know !" 

" Aha, what, what, I wonder ! Precious Uttle, 
what, what ! But— chocolate, d'you say ? Oh, pooh. 
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can't wait for chocolate I Three leagues, and coming 
on dark, what, what ? Talking o' dbocolate reminds 
me, Sbrins has hurt his hock, sent me over his head ! 
Reminds me, I must dust myself — ^your pardon, 
Yolanda, I cannot forgive myself for coming in like 
this, but it was to see your lovely face the sooner, 
what, what ? Oh, no, can't stop for chocolate — Sirius, 
you know, well ha' to ride at a walk." As he spoke 
he jerked up his parakeet's beak of a nose. 

^* You are always tumbling, father," the Signorina 
said tartly. '* I suppose you have ruined Sirius now ! 
That's two horses you've spoilt in a fortnight — ^you 
will ruin Cousin Yolanda, indeed you will ! " 

*' Oh, no, it's not so bad as that, Sirius can walk all 
right, Serafina, what, what ? Talking o' walking 
reminds me, I hope you prayed as you ought, aba ! 
Plenty o' pilgrims at Saint Catherine's in the Plain, 
eh ? Hope you prayed a bit for me, I deserve it — 
need it, I mean, what, what ? • . . Ah, here's the 
chocolate, it smells good — I think we might stop for 
it, perhaps, what, what ? But, maladetto i where's 
the cognac, fellow ? Fetch it, fetch it, species of a 
dolt! Do I ever drink chocolate without o^nac, 
what, what ? " 

The Baron de Sombreuil went out of the Duca room 
again very angrily, and not because of " fellow ! " 
and ^^ species of a dolt ! " alone. For at the nearest 
door in the corridor, as he came up with the chocolate- 
pot on a salver, he had seen Nanine stand astounded 
and ashamed. In an instant her face had flared with 
angry colour, and he hfid started at the sight of her 
and the look in her eyes; the chocolate-pot reeled 
and heeled, a brown streak sUd down the apron, and 
then Nanine had scowled. 
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She had scowled with contempt, and all the Baron's 
nature shrank from contempt by a woman. The door 
of the Duca room stood open — a breath of violets, 
a sweet proud voice — ^Nanine must have seen, heard, 
understood, he knew — swift comprehension and high 
contempt was what he read in the curling little lip and 
scornful eye. A threatening little Gorgon figure, as 
if petrified, as if suffocated, she stood, lacking, for the 
first time in her remembrance, perhaps, the power of 
speech. When the Baron came up to the Duca room 
again she was gone. Gothon had come to her mean- 
time, and, " Oh, Gothon ! *' she had whispered, " I 
— I ... in one minute I shall cry ! " One of her 
knees was shaking, feverishly jerking — she did not 
know it, she did not know tba.t her face was set and 
white. '' Biia cara, mia bella ! " The old valet sighed 
as he led her into her room. . . . 

** I have played the idiot again ! '' the Baron told 
himself as he went downstairs for the cognac. ** This 
curst apron " — ^he r^arded the ugly brown streak — 
** a guise for a lover, maybe, but not for a gentleman I " 
And a little later, when the Cavaliere spilled the cognac 
and maledicted the Baron for it, the Baron thought so 
again. But presently, when with much outcry and 
hissing the hostler had brought the horses round, the 
Baron got some consolation for a moment; for, *^ Nay, 
you'd throw me over, cousin I " the Marchesa said 
laughingly, when the trim little sparrow-legged Cava- 
liere was for helping her to the saddle. "Use the 
block yourself, poor Cousin Apostolo — ^you will be 
stiff with your fall — ^the hostler will help Serafina, and 
I — ** she looked around — " Oh, Pietro ! " she com- 
manded. " Signore Sombrello, your hand I " 

Meekly the Baron held his hand, caught the small 
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foot in it, and tossed the Amazon to her seat ; his 
blood ran the warmer for that, but it ran quite bum- 
ingly the next minute, when the Marchesa had dropped 
a coin into his hand, and he stood staring at the money 
with dismay. Up the street, away from the bridge, 
the riders went, never looking back, though Pancrazio 
stood to regard them ; Pancrazio, who turned with a 
winking face and a pufi of mirth. **You got your 
vails, Magnificence t '' he said, his eye on the brown 
stain of the apron. "Ah, Magnificence, you don't 
understand the liarchesa I Beautiful, and a widow, 
but — severe ! ** 

The Baron fingered the coin. " 111 get it mounted 
in diamonds, 111 wear it for a brooch.'' He turned ; 
something caused him to look up : the face of Nanine 
was visible at her window ; it was a sad face, a con- 
temptuous and frowning face, and ** I've been a fool ! " 
the Baron told himself once more. He tore off the 
apron, rolled it into a ball, and threw it at the server ; 
a sequin went ringing after it. *^ Yes, I have been a 
fool again I " the Baron sighed. 

Evening thickened its veils, night came, all crowned 
with the gold of trembling stars. The Baron sat in 
the common room, alone. He was waiting for the 
Abb6 ; half an hour he waited, Gothon waiting also, 
behind the chair. Then " Go to the Abb6's room," 
the Baron said, " and say I wait." 

*'She says she knows you wait," the valet whis- 
pered when he returned. "She says she saw you 
doing it. She says she thought she had come 
away with a nobleman! And she'd rather have 
Dog I " Gothon seemed to deliver that message 
with a will. 

" Tell her to come down at once I " 
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^^ She won't, she says — she's shut in her room, she's 
locked the door." 

^^ Very well/' the Baron said calmly. ** I will sup 
at once. What is it all to me, old lad? Fill my 
glass." 

But presently he smiled and laughed. ** Morbleu, the 
jealous little spitfire ! Rather have Dog ! . . . Seven- 
teen, and jealous already ! Yet in the carriage, Tony, 
I tell you a perfect little nun ! I don't comprehend 
her. ... I don't believe I comprehend myself to- 
night," he went on glumly. '* Why do I trouble my 
mind about the mere ^g of a woman ? " He shrugged 
his shoulders. ^* Eat, Tony ! " he commanded. *' Fill 
my glass I " 

He lifted the wine to his lips, but set it down untasted ; 
with his fingers on the foot of the glass he leaned for- 
ward listeningly. '* Wheek," he said. ^* Crossing the 
bridge." The rumble grew in loudness, and *' Run 
out and see ! " the Baron said. ^* It's Perpetua, maybe 
— I almost hope it is — a bout with her would do me 
good just now. It would shake me up, and bring the 
chit upstairs to her senses." 

Left alone, he held a cheroot to the flame of the one 
candle on the dim long table, and as he puffed he 
listened. For the wheels had stopped outside the inn, 
and voices were sounding. ^^ Yes, certainly, Milord," 
Pancrazio was saying ; ^^ Milord, your most obse- 
quious ! " . . . 

" I know — ^you needn't teU me," said the Baron when 
Gothon rejoined him. ^* A Milord, some Englishman, 
eh ? Out with you, Tony, finish your supper in the 
kitchen, and don't be seen till I know if he knows me " ; 
and Gothon passed through the server's door out of 
sight. 
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The Milord came into the room on the heels of Pan- 
crazio. ''Gad, youVe got no air here! Open a 
window. . . • Now something to eat, and quick ! 
Anything, y' know! Send my things in here," the 
Milord went on wearily. '* Lost my valet — send 'em 
in here — no, never mind about my room now, man ! 
Damme, don't you see I'm famished ? I've come from 
Milan to-day I " He was speaking very peevishly, 
in a foreign-sounding Italian. Dropping into a chair 
he stretched out his legs, leaned on his elbows, looked 
aside down the long table, and noticed the Baron, who 
had been studying him. The Baron rose and bowed. 
** I trust tobacco does not incommode you. Milord ? " 

'' Not at an, thankee. Smoke myself, by-and-by. 
The Milord drummedon thetable impatiently. ''Slow," 
he muttered in English. " Dev'lish slow I " 

The Milord might talk and behave like a John Bull, 
but the Baron did not think the Milord looked one, for 
his features resembled a type that was not to become 
characteristic of young Englishmen till nearly a century 
and a half had gone by. Clear-cut jaw and chin, 
bluish with much shaving, a complexion ruddily 
swarthy, dark eyes deep-set, a nose acute and almost 
aquiline, and black hair brushed back from a point 
on the brow ; all this made him more look an Italian 
than an Englishman of his day. But it was quite an 
English appetite with which he fell to, when at last the 
meal was spread. 

He munched and drank, and munched and drank, 
while the Baron daintily puffed at his cheroot and 
sipped a yellow wine. A dance of fireflies came whirl- 
ing in at the window ; mosquitoes walked and fingered 
on the tablecloth ; the Milord flicked his handkerchief 
at them and grumUed ; but there was silence between 
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the two noble travellers while the Milord munched and 
drank. . . . 

The Baron was again considering the astonishing 
yet understandable behaviour of Nanine ; it was irri- 
tating to his pride, but perhaps it simplified a problem. 
Already he had reflected that the escapade at Annecy 
might damage and confound his embassy at Rome. 
For Perpetua would write to Cardinal Gex against 
him, and Cardinal Gex would let the other red hats 
know. He could deny it all, of course, but not if 
Nanine were to be with him in Rome, even in an Abb6's 
costume. . . . *^ I have been a fool all through ! " 
he thought. ** Pierre de Ferrers won't thank me if 
I find him a daughter and lose him the hat ! " He 
must leave the girl behind somewhere, he could see 
that clearly now ; even if she were willing to go with 
him farther, which now seemed doubtful indeed. 
Yes, he must find a place of shelter for her, some home 
befitting her quality as a demoiselle. . . . *^ Perhaps at 
Castel Adamanti,!^ he audaciously thought. • . . The 
Marchesa had detected him, but he might confess 
everj^thing to her, throw Nanine upon her compassion, 
and ... no woman was ever really offended, he thought, 
by admiration and approach. . . • 

** Peen a fine day, mussure ! '' The meal had 
j^jpeased the weU-known angry hunger of the English, 
and as the Milord pushed away his plate he spoke. 

A very fine day indeed it was, the Baron said. But 
they took no count of fine days in Italy : Italian weather 
was not like weather in England. 

'* Ever been in England, mussure ? " 

" Once," the Baron said. " Have you travelled far 
to-day, Milord ? '» 

'*SftK>uld think I have! From Milan. And took 
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out o' my way into the bargain. Young devil of a 
postboy drove me wrong — ^nearly got me to Trevi — 
Trevig — ^what the plague do they call the place ? " 

** TrevigliOy perhaps," the Baron said. " Treviglio 
is on the Venetian mainland. Yes, postilions are 
tiresome fellows. Sots, every one of them, sir — 
sots!" 

This one wasn't drunk, y' know," the Milord said. 

Uight ha' forgiven that — ^been drunk myself, some- 
times. No— sober mistake, if it was one. But don't 
see how he could have done it by mistake, y' know. 
Told him the Genoa road, and takes me Venice way ! " 

** That was very strange ! " the Baron said. 

" Strange I " The Milord smote the table. " All 
sorts o' strange things have happened to me since I 
came to Italy! Last thing was they got my man 
away from me, poisoned him or somethmg, y' know. 
There's some kind of a plot against me, I'm pretty 






sure." 



** Some kind of a plot ? " the Baron echoed. ** Oh, 
I should hardly think so. . . . And the postiUon was 
in the plot, you think ? Permit me to doubt it, 
Milord — ^unless it was for robbery ? Were you stopped 
by brigands at all ? " 

*'Was in Milan, last night. Drubbed the beg^;ars 
pretty soundly though. No, it wasn't for robbery. 
Can't imagine what it's about, and I don't know why 
I should be bothering you about it, mussure, but — 
bet a guinea it's a plot, y* know ! " 

** The postilion," the Baron said musingly. '' I 
know what postilions are ; I think I begin to under- 
stand. I hope you larded him well for it, Milord ? " 

** Fetched him out of the saddle, kicked him into 
the ditch, and tooled the thing along myself, as far 
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as the next posthouse back, y' know. Got here at 
last. Only, too late for Castd Adamanti." 

" Castd Adamant! ? " 

*' Yes, Castd Adamanti. My cousin's place. Very 
fine place, I understand ? • . . Perhaps you are stop- 
ping here to-night, mussure ? Very glad of it — glad 
to have your company, I'm sure. It's lonely, y' know, 
travelling, sometimes. Now 111 smoke. . . . Oh, 
thankee, thankee ! One o' yours ? " He pufied 
awhile. " Not a bad cheroot this, y* know, . . . where 
d'you get 'em ? " 

" At Paris," the Baron tdd him. " Rue d'Echelle." 

" Ah,'' the Milord said indifferently, ^' get mine in 
the Haymarket. Purdy's. Best place, y' know. 
Try one 1 " 

The Baron bowed as he took the cigar, and, approach- 
ing the candle with it, his face became more dearly 
shown. It was a noteworthy face, and — " Gad, sir ! " 
the Milord exclaimed, " I've seen you afore." 

*^ Have you ? " the Baron said quietly. '^ I cannot 
suppose where." 

" Swear I've seen you somewhere, y* know ! Where 
the devil was it ? At — at — ^yes, that's it — saw you 
at Dessein's, y' know. 

Dessein's ? " the Baron echoed inquiringly. 

" Yes, Dessein's — Calais — ^the inn, y' know ! 

*^ Milord, you flatter me, but 



y &UUW : 

*^ Bet you ten guineas I did ! " the Milord cried. 
" Saw you at Dessein's. You must ha' been on the 
boat?" 



« 



The boat ? " the Baron said, inquiringly again. 

The packet, y' know — ^packet from England. 
Dare say you'd be downstairs, though — Frenchman — 
ill. But you breakfasted same room at Dessein's, you 
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did, I remember you now ! " The Milord was becoming 
excited over a small matter, and — " Can this man be 
English ? " the Baron wondered, as he regarded the 
Milord with keen and suspicious eyes. 

^' Damme, yes I " the Milord cried, leaning forward 
and giving a great stroke of his hand upon the table. 
*'Sir, you was in London, too— I've seen you in London, 
Ivowl'* 

"Milord," the Baron said soothingly, "on several 
various occasions I have visited the Courts of Eiu'ope, 
but I cannot say that I remember ever to have met 
you at the Court of St. James." 

" Bet you fifty guineas I did ! Met you at Pem- 
broke's, my lord Pembroke, y' know — ^man with a 
cock eye, new house in Green Park. You must have 
seen me there that day — ^Lord Sark, y' know — about 
six months back, just after Fd come into the title ! " 

" My lord," the Baron said, " appearances play us 
tricks. If I judged your lordship by appearance I 
should judge you no Englishman at all. And you talk 
too readily and urbanely with a stranger to be an 
Englishman. Now, if you had said you were French, 
like me ^" 

" Oh, the devil I " the Milord broke in, " mean to say 
I'm as foreign-looking as that ? Sorry to hear it, sir 
— I'm half a one, y' know, because my mother was. 
Italian. But — ^that's not the point, though — point is, 
I met you at Pembroke's. You must remember me 
there — George, third Lord Sark, y' know." 

" My LcMrd Sarque," the Baron said steadfastly, " by 
the third King of Cologne, I cannot say that I have 
ever met your lordship before ! " 

" You did — ^bet you a hundred guineas you did ! " 
The Milord was growing testy. "Pembroke's — ^man 
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with a cock eye — Green Park — ^I'd been trying his 
new greys ! Damme, sir — ^have offered you a wager, 
y* know— don't you take me ? ** 

^' I will beg you to pardon me, my lord, but I never 
bet. And who could decide the wager for us, here ? 
Yet — since I should hate you to think me a pauper 
or stingy — if you will stake your guineas on the cards, 
I— oh, your lordship may game with me safely, I am 
a person of rank and credit — ^the Baron de Sombreuil, 
at your service— cards or swords, whichever you please, 
my lord ! " 

"Swords? Gad, what peppery beggars you for- 
eigners are I " the Milord said hastily. " Oh, come, 
no offence, y' know ! Let's ha' a turn or two with the 
cards, mussure. ShufiELe and cut, hey ? Highest cut 
in four wins, honours barred, five guineas a cut, hey ? 
What do you say to that ? " 

" I say yes, my lord, but " — ^the Baron placed one 
of his watches on the table — " I am tired, so we will 
only play for half an hour. If I lose I pay, and you 
saw me at Calais and London ; if I win you pay, and 
you never saw me before. Is it agreed ? " . . . 

" Gad, youVe the devil's own luck, y' know ! " the 
Milord said ruefully, some thirty minutes later. " My 
reyenge, eh ? What, you won't ? Well, it was a 
bargain — ^half an hour, but — good thing for me you 
won't, perhaps — I'm predestined to lose, as my father 
used to say — rare old Ptedestinarian he was — ^brought 
me up in it, strict, y' know — ^what he'd say to me now 
I've gone the pace. . . . Make out it's a hundred and 
thirty guineas I owe you, y' know ! " He dropped 
his jaw and scratched his chin. "No, I never saw 
you afore, that's certain. Wish I hadn't now ! " 

" My Lord Sarque," the Baron said suavely, " I under- 
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stand A gentleman travelling cannot always lay his 
hands on a hundred and thirty guineas all in a minute. 
If it inconveniences your lordship to pay me now " 

** Lord, no ! *' the Milord said, '' plenty o' drafts in 
my pocket-book, mussure. But you'll ha' to wait till 
I get to Genoa, y' know — ^unless they can change me 
one at Castel Adamanti ? Ifaybe the Marchesa can." 

** The Marchesa ? " the Baron inquired. 

** Yes, Marchesa Adamanti — ^widow o' a cousin o' 
mine, y* know I — smother's side. Know her at all ? " 

'* I have seen her only once," the Baron said ; ^' but 
I am her most humble adoring servant I " 

*' Adoring, are you, y' know ? " the Milord said, 
with a stare. ^* Good-looking, then, hey ? Never 
saw her myself." 

**My lord, she is La Rose — a white and purple rose! " 

"Never saw *em that colour," the Milord said. 
" Italian kind o' rose, perhaps ? Don't understand 
the forming about here. Seen white and purple 
pansies, but . . . Gad, sir, if you know her, why shouldn't 
you go to the Castel with me ? To-morrow, y' know, 
— if you know her, y* know ? . . . Get your money 
quick, then." 

The Baron's eyes had begun to shine. " My lord, 
you are mighty civil, and it would be my delight to 
go with you — ^if I should not too much presume. But 
the Marchesa may not wish to receive me. . . . I'm 
afraid I mustn't think of it." 

** Egad, ^y not ? Ain't you a gentleman, and a 
friend o' mine ? Travelling friend, y' know, but what's 
that matter ? Don't I owe you money ? I should 
think that's good enough — ^for Italy, y' know 1 " 

" In point of fact," the Baron said, " I was thinking 
of visitinJ^the Castel. To ask the Marchesa to receive 
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a prot6g6 of mine. I happen to have a young French 
Abb6 with me, and I ought to get away for Rome to- 
morrow* but the Abb6 hinders me somewhat. If I 
could leave him somewhere safe awhile ? — ^Do you 
think your lovely cousin would " 

"Want her to give your Abb6 houseroom?'* the 
Milord said ^' Oh, yes. I dessay. You come along 
o' me to-morrow, y' Imow. Dessay it can be managed. 
Widow, y* know — and an Abb^ — ^I expect they're 
very strict Catholics and all that, y' know. Fm not. 
Should ha' been if I'd been a girl, y' know, because my 
mother was — ^being a boy they brought me up a Cal- 
vinist, like my father. Oh, I dessay. Yes, you come 
with me to-morrow." He yawned. " By the by, I 
suppose you've got a man ? " 

'' A man ? " the Baron said suspiciously. " Do you 
mean the Abb6 ? " 

"No, a man, y' know — ^what you call a vally. 
Lost mine. Rum thing, lose your vally, but — ^it's the 
plot, y' know — ^way I told you." 

" Mine is the paragon of valets," the Baron said. 
" Old Gothon, who follows me through all." 

" Then perhaps youll lend him me a bit, to-night ? 
Brush my hair, and things, y' know " 

" With pleasure, my lord — ^with exceeding pleasure. 
Tony, Tony ! Oh, here he is. Gothon, have you seen 
the Ahb6 lately ? " 

The old servant frowned. " I took him up some 
supper, master — and some for Dog — and he said he — 
would see you in the morning." 

" Good ! " The Baron smiled, as though that was 
the natural and ordinary message which it seemed to 
be. " He shall confess me to-morrow. Tony, I want 
you to make yourself useful to Lord Sarque, an English 
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nobleman who condescends to be my friend. Though 
he never saw me before — as the cards attest, my lord ? ** 
Again the Baron smiled. " Tony, you vriil valet his 
lordship first. Then come to me. Order a double 
chaise for ten to-morrow, to go to Castel Adamanti. 
To Castel Adamanti, you understand," he said, with 
a smile at the frown on Gothon's face. 



XI 
THE SHIP OF DREAMS 

AT dawn Nanine lay dreaming : only an imperfect 
jl\ d^ee of sleep had come to her, even after hours 
of wakefulness, and while she slumbered she murmured ; 
her thoughts ran on like a brook that babbles all the 
silent night, and she was murmuring her thoughts. 

*' Yes, put your thin old arms round me, Manmiy. 
Sing, Mammy. O quam tristis et afflicta — ^no, not 
that, that's the Stabat . . . and you're lifting your 
arms up, you're going to whip me— don't, don't. High 
Mother ! You can't whip the sin out of me, truly you 
can't ! . . . You could love it out of me, though, if 
you would. . . . Yes, that's right. Mammy, sing that. 
. . . That's what he wanted iff^ to sing, in the carriage. 

En Aries, an temps de Mai 
La Reine> elle fleurissait 
Comme une fleur, et fait la gaie 

Sans amour: 
L'Empereur Roumain 
n vint demand' sa main, 
Mais la bella dit "Demain, 

Pas ce jour ! " 
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What, Manuny ? What did you say ? Yes, he 
asked me, like you told me he would, and . • •" The 
sleeping face was suddenly reddened. ^*0h yes, I 
said what you told me, I truly said, ' Demain !'...*' 
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She stirred in her sleep. '' But, Mammy, I ought to 
tell you, I didn't like to say it, because . . . Oh, if 
you could see him. Mammy ! So splendid and hand- 
some, you don't know • • •" The ship of dreams 
had set its prow towards enchanted waters, and she 
smiled. "Some one to love again, that's what I 
want. . . . Manuny," she murmured coaxingly, " say 
I may love him, dear ! Because ... oh, no, I don't 
mean that, I shouldn't like that— oh. Mammy, you 
don't think I do ? " She blushed. '' And he's not 
kind to me now," she mourned. " She's so beautiful — 
such hair, you don't knowl And such eyes. • . . 
Fleurez, pleurez, mes yeux. • • • He waited on her 
like a servant — oh, it was shameful to see him, I hate 
her for it. . . . Though she seemed kind. . . . No, 
it isn't me he loves, poor Nani, how can he, when I'm 
dressed like this ? . . . I don't love you, I donH / . . . 
Oh, if you don't want to believe me, you needn't ! . . . 
No, I mustn't let you kiss me, monsieur, I don't like it, 
no ! ... It isn't true, though — I (fo / " She burned 
with a swift blush of rapture and shame. 

She tossed in her bed, moving her cheek to a cooler 
place on the pBlow, and silently she dreamed awhile. 
Morning peeped into the room, oblique yellowish rays 
crept up to the pillow, touched her face, and revealed 
the violet drd^ that sorrow and sleeplessness had 
traced around her eyes. The light grew bolder and 
fiercer, like a flashing asp it struck at her eyes, and the 
fringed lids of them quivered ; she stirred uneasily, 
and began to babble again. 

**Such a beautiful grande madame • . . and me 
a child — ^no name ! " Her brows drew down, with the 
self-contempt of those who love and are not beloved. 
Then she laughed. " He spilled the chocolate ! " 
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But this was a brief and sorry-sounding mirth, that 
the tears which oozed upon her face seemed come to 
quench. " He won't Uke me much, now he*s seen her. 
. . . I'm only poor Nani, I'm a child I " She moaned, 
and her hands went upon her heaving breast. 

Silence, and a starting sleep; silence, while her 
eyelids fluttered, like the wings of sleep about to soar 
and fly ; then silence and a sleep that seemed stony 
and dead. The shadows under her eyes empurpled, 
her pallor seemed to whiten more, her bosom to grow 
hard and still. But a bell in the squat turret of the 
church near by began to call, and called with melan- 
choly persistence : ^' Prayers again, the same old thing 
again ! " wearily it seemed to say ; she heard the toll- 
ing, and wide-eyed she leapt to the floor. It was the 
caU of the convent bell she thought, and as at the 
accustomed summons she cast herself upon her knees, 
as if in her cell. She did not look around her, for her 
eyelids had drooped again, to exclude the rays which 
fell upon her and burnished the short curves of young 
locks that were crisping about her forehead anew. 
She bowed her chin upon her clasped hands, and her 
hps began to move in the morning prayer. 

•• O God, my only God, Author of my being and 
my last end, I offer Thee my heart. I arise from this 
bed of sleep to adore Thee, and to labour for the salva- 
tion of my soul. O my God, I am sorry and b^ 
foi^giveness for all my sins, detesting them above all 
th^igs because they deserve Thy dreadful punishments, 
and most of all because they offend Thine infinite good- 
ness ; and I firmly resolve by the help of Thy grace 
never to offend Thee again, and carefully to avoid the 
occasions of sin.'' 

Mechanically she had repeated the accustomed 
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words, but now she opened her eyes, perceived, re- 
membered, and knew. This was not her cell ; her 
empty cell stood far away, in a garden beyond the 
mountains, bej^ond an awful wall of ice and snow; 
the road, the long, winding, perilous road lay between 
her and her cell, she remembered with apprehension. 
She was a fugitive, false to the Church, a shameful 
runaway, deserter of a holy shelter, a wanderer in the 
ev3 world, and not even the Baron to be her friend now! 
She moaned, and from the set words of the Act of 
Contrition she broke into truer prayer. "God, tell 
me what to do ! O God, my God, I had forgotten, 
but I remember now ! '* It was a tear-blinded face 
which she lifted. " O God, my God, tell me what I 
truly ought to do ! " 

The cassock slipped from the bed-post and fell upon 
the floor, wakening Dog. She heard the sound of the 
fall, and saw the long black priestly garment lying 
near her knee. She moved away from it ; with horror 
she r^;arded it, " I can't, I canH wear it any more ! ** 
For this was the garb of a man, of a holy man, and 
surely to wear it must be a mortal sin ? " O God, 
forgive me that I have worn it I Particularly forgive 
me that I have worn the dress of one of Thy priests. 
I confess and acknowledge this dreadful sin, imploring 
Thy gracious pardon, and solemnly resolving and 
promising that I never will commit this sin any more. 
Lord, I have failed in my duty as Thy handmaid — 
Lord, I know now that I have been shameful and im- 
pure ! ** 

She leapt to her feet ; suddenly from head to feet 
she blushed and burned. Yes, it was impure, to dress 
like that I She moaned as she confessed it to herself, 
and she huddled her arms upon her sweet young bosom 
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concealingl|r, as though Dog's was a human eye that 
saw her in the coarse shift she wore. Blush after 
blush darkened her downcast face. '* How could I, 
how could I ? I let him see me in them, yes, I did i 
Aimde wouldn't 1 '' It was dark when she put them 
on at iGrst, she remembered with some sense of comfort 
— ^the carriage was closed, and nobody beheld her, yet 
— ** Oh, but it was shameful of me, how could I, how 
could I ? I ought to have thought of it, why didn't 
I see it was shameful, before ! . . . 

*' Oh, what shall I do— what can I do ? I did kiss 
him, in the carriage, yes, I did! I never ought to 
have come with him, he knows I oughtn't. ... He will 
have told her about me. She would laugh! Oh, I 
truly can't bear to think about it, no ! Oh, Mammy, 
Mammy, why aren't you here ? You'd tell your Nani 
what to do ! God won't tell me ! I've asked Him, 
but He doesn't. . . ." Dog was licking her hands. 

** Oh, but perhaps He does ? That's what makes 
me see how shameful I've been. He sent my angel to 
make me think I O God, I bless Thee ! " — she fell 
to her knees again — ^^0 God, from whom are holy 
desires and right counsels, I bless and praise Thee. 
O angel of God, who art my guardian to watch over 
me, still preserve and govern me. Oh, holy Mary 
Virgin, save me I Make me like Aimde is. Save me 
from impiuity, Mother most chaste. Mother most 
pure." 

She wept that last invocation, for " mother " was 
now a word that touched the source of tears. At the 
Basilica the word had been hackneyed, but that was 
in a place and a day which already seemed remote. 
" Mother " made her think of her own mother more 
than ever now, a mother maligned but radiant. ^* My 
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mother in Heaven, my mother most pure and chaste — 
oh, mother, my mother I never saw ! '' 

Her woe had spoken loud, and a cautious rap upon 
the door was heard. *' Mamzel ? '' Dog yapped, and 
rose upon tense legs protectingly. 

The girl was dry-eyed in an instant. ** Quiet, Dog ! 
What is it, Gothon ? " 

** Don't you be afraid, mamzel. Nothing, mamzel. 
Only — Gothon can hear mamzel crying so. Don't 
you cry, mamzel I '' 

" I won't,'* she said. " I've stopped now." 

'* Gothon's here, mamzel. Watching all right. Go 
to sleep again, nuunzel ! " 

Daylight broadened, jrellowed, grew heated; the 
last trace of dawn's virginal freshness merged into the 
brazen vehemence of morning, and the furnace-doors 
stood open in the cupola of the high Ligurian sky. 
Heat awoke the Baron, and he went to his door. He 
was in his proper morning mood of renovation and 
lightness of spirit. " Gothon ! " he called. Sleepily 
the old valet came. 

'*My chocolate, Tony. Be siure it's the right 
Spanish. And wake mademoiselle — tell her we travel 
to-day." . . . 

'* Is she pouting still ? " the Baron asked, half an 
hour later, while Gothon stropped the razors. ^*I 
suppose I looked a fool last night, in that dirty apron, 
but — a lovely excuse for it, eh ? Divine, the Mar- 
I" 
Mamzel is beautiful," the old valet said sourly. 
Mademoiselle is very well, for a girl. But Yolanda 
is a woman, finished and superb. Yolanda I a perfect 
name for her. Ah, Gothon ! " — the Baron smiled at 
the reflection of the frowning old face in the mirror 
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— '*my heart again, Tony, my always susceptible 
heart ! " 

Gothon growled inarticulately, in a way that made 
the Baron laugh aloud. 

"" Tell mademoiselle to come to me presently, Tony. 
Don't mention Castel Adamanti to her — I will explain 
about that myself." 

'* Is the Milord going ? " the valet gruffly asked. 

'*We are going there with him, he is to be our 
sponsor. Why not ? " 

'^Does Gothon's master sui^X)8e the MikMrd is a 
Milord ? *• 

*^The Milord is Italian-looking, I allow. But his 
mother was Italian, he says.'* 

'* Gothon thought his master was going to Rome." 
The old servant spoke at his gruffest ; savagely he 
tied the bow of the Baron's queue, and the mirror re- 
flected a very scowling old face. 

The Baron's face grew grave. " You have served 
us a long time) Tony, and you gave up everything to 
follow me, I kaow. I don't forget it, old lad, but — 
if mademoiselle is to come between " 

The valet dragged away the cloth. " Gothon will 
tell her to come," he said. ** But Gothon knows she 
won't,'* he muttered as he went. 

" In half an hour," the Baron called after him from 
the stairs : then the Baron descended, emerged, and 
went swinging down the street. ^ This English exer- 
cise, first thing of a morning, as they call it, is good for 
an angry mood," he thought, as he crossed the humpy 
bridge. ** My poor old Gothon ought to walk a bit. 
It would better his temper. The English do it always. 
Walk, walk, walk — I dare say the Milord's been walk- 
ing for hours. The English are a people that can never 
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keep stilL I saw very fine chairs in England, but who 
uses them ? Nobody, except when it's to eat and 
drink. And peste! how they do eat! And drink 
their porter-beer and Spanish wine ! A strange nation 
to understand. Oh» a nation to puzzle the fiend 
himself!*' 

He looked down the sunshine-flooded valley of the 
twisting little river Orba, searching for the sight of a Mi- 
lord out at exercise, but saw none. '' If he ^ a Milord ? " 
the Baron thought at that, the seed of suspicion which 
Gothon had sown springing up, a quick green shoot. 
** Who ever knew an Englishman speak Italian so well 
as that ? . . • Why does he talk so much about being 
a Protestant ? ... He looks Italian, rather like myself, 
in fact. ... Is he masquerading ? . . • That was 
a strange afiair, the plot he talked about, to get him 
towards Venice. Venice, indeed ! My Lord Sarque, 
is he ? Why should Venice want my Lord Sarque ? 
Unless . • ." Venice, the beautiful and melancholy, 
was a place of strange meetings, he reflected; in 
Venice you always got the impression that somebody 
waited for you, that you were on the point of happening 
upon somebody you knew ; the deserted little squares 
of Venice were made for sudden and mysterious en- 
counters, and Lord Sarque might have seen him there. 
. . . *' He said he saw me at Dessein's. I wonder 
if . . •'' The upright line defined itself between the 
Baron's eyebrows, and he returned to the Pellegrino 
in a very musing mood. 

" Good morning, my lord," he said, as he foimd the 
Milord sitting glum on the moimting-block outside the 
inn. " What ! is it possible ? You have not taken 
yoiu" early exercise ? " 

" Devlish tired this morning. Long day, yesterday. 
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y' know. Going now, point of fact," said the Milord, 
getting up and departing towards the bridge. 

** At ten we start," the Baron threw after him, and 
was answered by a backward jerk of the head. 

With quizzical eyes the Baron watched him go. 
'* There ! he has passed a priest and didn't salute him. 
English, every bit of him, except the face," the Baron 
reflected ; the tall, broad-shouldered figure — ^the stiff 
ungraceful gait, that got over the groimd so well not- 
withstanding — ^the dress so sober in colour but so rich 
in material — ^not a jewel on him, not even in a ring — 
the taciturn, phlegmatic, and almost ill-tempered 
manner of a morning — ^they were convincing enough ; 
and yet ... ''A superb perfect actor, they would 
consider him at Milan," the Baron judged. *' If he 
could only make up« if he could change the shape and 
complexion of his features, he might pass an3rwhere. 
But . . . watched all the way from Calais, 111 war- 
rant ! . . . The plan would be to get him across the 
Adda. . . . English luck again ! he bafiSed them, and 
now he's as safe as I am, inside the frontier. Unless 
they're following him up, even here ? " 

That thought made the Baron look left and right 
with sudden apprehension. *' Tony ! " he called up to 
his window. 

*' Master ! " The grizzled pow appeared above. 

" Come down, Tony ! " The Baron stared after the 
Milord and mused again. ^* Dessein's ! " he thought, 
" Venice ! . . . I think I begin to imderstand." 

" What is it, master ? " 

** We must be awake, old lad. You see the -Milord 
yonder ? Venice is after him ! " 

" Venice ! " the valet growled. 

" They've tracked him from England. A spy may 
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come up the street any minute, old lad. Quick, I must 
see the Abb6» the sooner we get away the better. • . • 
Though they could do nothing here, one would think. 
. . . Tell her to come to me now." 

" Mamzel's gone into the church with Dog/' the old 
valet said confusedly. '* She — she — Gothon*s master 
will be surprised.*' 

" Eh ? " the Baron said. " Surprised ? ITl go to 
her at once. Have everything ready to start on the 
minute of ten. And — ^the box— don't let me find you 
trying to leave it behind any more ! " He crossed the 
street, came to the church, and put his hand to the door 
in the porch. But he paused in thought again, his 
mind stung with a fresh suspicion. ^* Suppose the 
Milord is a spy himself ? " 



XII 
BLOOD OF RACE 

WITH that preposterous speculation troubling 
him the while, the Banm reluctantly entered 
the church. He hated churches, as being places of 
sepulchre ; and this was a particularly lugubrious little 
fane, gloomy with brown shadows, that fell from a roof 
so low and heavy as almost to seem to press a wor- 
shipper to his knees. A tawdry little place as well, 
the Baron thought it, and all the artist in him shivered, 
for the beetling pillars were streaked with the coarsest 
of reds and bluea^ But through the roimd south window 
that greater artist, the sun, cast rainbow light and 
sparkle of jewels ; to the spot where in the tiny north 
transept chapel, sombre against the slanting hues, a 
black-robed mm was kneeling, lost in prayer. 

The Baron looked aroimd for Nanine in her Abb6's 
disguise, but no young priest could be seen ; no elderly 
Abate either, for morning prayer was over long ago. 
Softly the Baron trod the nave, looking left and right at 
statues and shrines gaudily decked with paper flowers 
and pitiful pinchbeck offerings ; imtil, coming in sight 
of the transept chapel, he spied the kneeling mm. 
Something arose in the Baron's throat ; so abased in 
prayer and yet so rapt and consoled she seemed that 
the Baron felt a gulping sensation, and lingered upon 
an exquisite pleasure of pathos, for the moment enjoy- 

i6o 
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ing the sweet emotions of a pitiful breast. He under- 
stood. The nun was evidently young ; perhaps she 
would be pretty to the eye, if he could see her face ; 
at any rate, she was a woman, and to the Baron it had 
always seemed graceful and decorous that a woman 
should pray to a Woman. How could women pray to 
men ? Women were better than men. . . . 

The Baron thought himself a Voltairean, but he was 
more and better than that ; he could doubt or deny 
without sneering, and he could distinguish between 
ritual and religion. That this nun should kneel where 
myriads of women had knelt, at the feet of a Woman 
with a Child in her arms, seemed as proper as it was 
pathetic to the Baron's mind ; upon that very spot, 
no doubt, two thousand years before, ligurian women 
had worshipped Venus dandling Cupid; and this 
eternal faith of women in a Woman touched the Baron 
to a pity that was cousin to love. Yes, he understood. 
Though the kneder seemed a nun, she remained a 
woman, a rose or a pansy perhaps, and the Baron would 
not have been himself if he had not peered at the down- 
cast face. Then, almost as swift as his glance was his 
sharp cry of surprise ; for the kneder was Nanine ; 
with her, only half hidden by the skirt of her robe, 
lay Dog. 

Vexation was audible in that utterance, and she 
caught the tone of it ; it roused her even from her 
trance of worship, and she turned her head, sprang 
up, and stood shaking before him. Inquietude trem- 
bled in her eyes, she made an embarrassed and futile 
gesture ; then, ^' No, don't say it, no ! " she cried, in 
a burst, and put out her hands appealingly. '' I canH 
wear them— oh, don't you know I can't ? " Her 
hands went down, with a womanly movement, to dust 
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the marks of the floor from her robe. ** 
wouldn't/' she said. 

** Why not ? " He spoke with ahnost a judge's 
severity. 

** It's a sin to, — I should think you know it's a sin ! " 

'' Child, child," he said, unbending, ^^ I thought we 
had left this talk of sin behind us at Annecy. You're 
a demoiselle, you can wear anything— demoiselles do, 
in France — ^you're not a nun ! " 

" I'm not a priest," she said, " so I oughtn't to wear 
the clothes of one. Besides" — she whispered, red- 
dening — ** I'm a girl, I oughtn't to dress like a man ! " 

He smiled his delicate scorn. ** Do you call a priest 
a man? " 

" Yes, I know I said that, in the garden. But " 

She paused, and he softly chid her. ^^ You're stiU 
a little nun at heart ! " 

" Am I ? " she said doubtfully. " I didn't thmk I 
was — I don't mean to be, monsieur." 

^^ Monsieiu: ? " he said gently, ^* do you call me that 
again ? Have you forgotten it all, so soon ? " Night 
and the wild road, their flight together, the chase, 
the lawless shot, the fleeing climb— had she forgotten 
these dose links, forged in familiar hours ? "' Nani ? " 
. . . His voice had a wooing tone. " Nani ? " . . . 
Her trembling answered him. ^^Am I to call you 
mademoiselle ? I must, if you call me monsieur. 
I am Pierre, Pierre yoiu* friend. If you call me mon- 
sieur, I shall know I am to be your friend no longer. 
Did I offend you so deeply as that last night, Nanine 
—Nanine ? " 

Her trembling shook her terribly. " I don't know, 
now," she palpitated. " I truly thought you did, 
last night. When you speak to me like this it's — 
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different again. ... I want to keep offended, yes ; 
but I can't ! I wish I could, I know I ought to. • • • 
Don't speak so kindly to me, sir, no ! " 

" Sir ? " he frowned. " Say Pierre ! Say it, say 
Pierre, Nanine I " 

She looked at him with trustful eyes as she said it, 
almost inaudibly ; then she bent her brow upon his 
hand submissively. ^* Oh, Pierre ! " she murmured, 
'* you won't ask me to put them on again, will you, 
now ? *' 

" I must,'* he said. ** I do. If I do it's because I 
must. Oh, can't you see, child ! " he burst out, with 
so unstudied and unexpected an emotic^ as to surprisi( 
and annoy himself, ^' I'd dress you like a demoiselle, 
in silk and laoe, if I might ! " 

Her hands went together gaily. **0h, yes, silk, 
silk ! I should like that I What colour, Pierre ? " 

" Sea-blue," he said. " Silk of the Adriatic." 

" And lace, nice feathery lace ? " she cried ecstati- 
cally. ** Like the Bishop's on his cope — ^yes ? " 

" Gossamer lace," he smiled. " Fairy-work. Dia- 
mond laoe, all spun in the sun. Only — ^the silk and the 
lace would reveal the sweetness of you, child, and we 
must keep it concealed. See now, try and imderstand 
how you spoil my plans by putting on this gloomy 
livery again." He fingered her sleeve, and the harsh- 
ness of the stuff offended his fine white hands. '' I 
can take an Abb6 to Rome, but not a novice ! You 
have betrayed us already, here — ^what will Pancrazio 
think, what will he spread about ? A comely lad of a 
priest goes into the Pellegrino last night, and a lovely 
novice comes out to-day ! Child " — his tone grew 
graver — "/ slept in the Pellegrino last night. . . . 
What will they think and say ? " 
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She burned, an inner fire as if of fever made her all 
one blush, but her head went proudly up, as ** Does 
it matter ? " she said with pride. " We know. . . . 
Does it matter what they say ? '' 

Wonderingly he gazed at her ; it might have been 
Monseigneur speaking — ^the very tone, the same frank 
hautetu:, the rash note of race. " No doubt of it ! " 
he said. ** I know you are Pierre Marie de Ferrers' 
daughter, now ! " 

" Pierre Marie de Ferrers ? " Wonderingly she 
echoed him. ^^ Is that my father's name ? Ah, ah, 
youVe told me now — ^you said you mustn't, but you 
have ! It's not the first time you've said what you 
don't mean — ^you said you were taking me to Mammy 
and my father, and you aren't ! Oh, I wish you would 
— ^now, now, Pierre — let us go ! — I want to love them, 
I want somebody to love me, besides Dog ! I thought 
you loved me, but you don't ; I know you don't, now ! " 
Tears came. 

His hand went upon her shoulder. **My poor 
Nanine I " 

She shook away his touch. *^ I'm not yotu: poor 
Nanine ! How can I be, if my father is what you 
say ? I suppose you call me yotu: poor Nanine 
because I'm lonely, and you think you've got me here ! 
... I didn't ask you to bring me here, did I ? You 
know I didn't, I didn't, no ! ... So why do you say 
I did ? " 

^' Nanine, Nanine ! " The Baron was a man of 
infinite patience with womankind. '^ I did not mean 
to bring you here, child — ^you would have travelled to 
France if the Annecy people hadn't come. I can't 
think yet how they knew you were gone, so soon. See 
now" — ^he took her hand and patted it — "Think, 
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dear» and you will know I did not mean to bring 
you here ! " 

" But you have I " she said stubbornly. " This 
isn't Albiy this isn't Paris where my father Hves. 
YouVe brought me wrong. I don't like to be here 
like this, it isn't right for me, but I don't know my way 
— ^Albi's in France somewhere, that's all I know ! So's 
Paris, but it must be a long way, and you're tired of 
me now — ^yes, you are — ^you forgot all about me last 
night, when you saw that beautiful Madame ! Didn't 
he, Dog ? " 

The Baron turned from that subject quickly. " If 
you will think»" he said, '* you cannot but see that I 
did not prefer to bring you here. Indeed, I may have 
ruined my business at Rome by bringing you away at 
all. Your High Mother will write to Cardinal Gex, 
and — ^what will your father say to us for losing him 
the crimson hat ? " 

Her eyes were widened with surprise. "Do you 
mean . . . my father's a Cardinal ? But, no — what 
nonsense, Pierre ! Cardinals don't have daughters ! 
If my father's my father, he can't be a Cardinal ! " 

" Yet he hopes to be one," the Baron said. " That 
is why I go to Rome." 

He felt her hand crisping within his own, a feverish 
little hand now, not cold as it had been in the night- 
journey. "Oh, Pierre," she pleaded, "tell me — 
you truly ought to tell me " 

" I will tell you this much — ^your father was a 
Chevalier when you were bom." 

" A Chevalier ! " she echoed proudly. " And now ? " 

" Now he's an Archbishop, Nanine ! " 

Thought dwelt in the eyes which regarded him a 
moment ; then she drew away her hand, flung back 
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the wimple with a gesture of pride, and let a flushed 
and brightened face appear in full. ** My father ? " 
she cried, *^ mine, Nanine's ? An Archbishop ! Then 
you shan't call me poor Nanine any more ! . . • You 
shall caU me Mademoiselle de— de Ferrers, is it ? If 
I'm an Archbishop's daughter, I'm as — as good as a 
Marchesa, yes ! " 

As a Marchesa ? " he repeated. 
Yes, as good as she is — so you shall wait on me, 
too — ^you shaJl carry tne the chocolate ! " she cried. 

He made her a bow, and he tried to smile, but the 
smile came wryly. ** I will carry it to you to-night," 
he said. '^ After supper. Honoiu-ed to do so, made- 
moiselle." 

" De Ferrers ! " she cried imperiously. 

** Mademoiselle de Ferrers," he said. 

" With an apron — ^you'll put an apron on — ^yes ? " 

" I will put on an apron, yes," he repeated. " But, 
Nani — ^the foolishness of last night " 

She softened. "Oh, yes, Pierre, it was foolish, 
wasn't it ? . . . No, I didn't mean it — do you think 
/ would let you wait on me Uke that ? I couldn't, 
Pierre, it was shameful — I hated to see you ! Such 
a dirty apron, too ! " She laughed for the moment, 
but tears came. 

** Child, were you angry about it for me ? Was 
that why you have been offended ? " 

" I hate her ! " she cried fiercely. " I shall tell you 
a thing, Pierre — she'd no right to make you do it, no ! 
She's a wicked woman, I should thiiik ! . . . Why 
should she put her foot on yotu: hand ? If she wanted 
to get on her horse, why didn't she stand on a chair ? 
. . . Yes, I hate her, I truly hate her . . . though I 
know it's wrong to hate people. She's so proud I " 
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** Nanine ! " he said, with a quick beat in his bosom, 
** I thought you had been hating me?** 

" No, no, I couldn't, Pierre ! How could I ? I 
truly vnsh I could, I know I ought to, but— oh, Pierre," 
she said wearily, 'Tve been dreaming about it all 
night, and I'm tired, so tired. I think I went to sleep 
while I was prajdng. I never seem to get enough 
sleep now, with thinking so much, and— dreaming 
about her and — ^you ! " 

Tenderness and sadness made the last word vibrant, 
like a note of music, and again his heart beat quickly. 
He did not catch at her hand, as he would have done 
three days before ; he looked at her gravely, and — 
'* Child," he said, ^^ you mustn't think and dream like 
that ! You are worn out, dear — I'm afraid you pray 
too much; you have done nothing wrong to pray 
about, I am sure. See, I will take you to a happy 
place, where you can sleep and rest, dear. Only — I'm 
afraid you will say . . . how shall I tell you ? What 
will you say when I tell you ? " He paused. 

** Tell me I " she said. '* You can say it, I'm not 
afraid." 

*^ I was thinking of taking yon to— to the Marchesa's 
house, Nanine." 

She stared at him in dismay. " But you won't, 
now?" she cried, kindling. Then, glooming, **C^, 
no, Pierre, you wouldn't do that ? What do you want 
to go there for ? To see her again ? Yes, that is 
it I Well, then, go ! " she said proudly. " Go, if 
you want to. But you don't think / could go there ? 
With you ? " 

^* Child, child, you don't understand. I can't take 
you on to Rome, I must find you a protector, I must 
get you a home where I can leave you till " 
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" Oh, no ! "-she broke in, " don't leave me, Pierre, 

I don't want you to leave me, I — I " A sob took 

her breath. 

" But I mtist," he said gently. " Don't sob, dear. 
I can't take you to Rome. They would seize you, 
the Inquisitors would " — ^he frowned at the word — 
^* don't you know what the Inquisitors might do ? . . . 
But if I can hide you at Castel Adamanti, while I'm 

aMroLjf. • • . 

She had ceased to sob, but she stood obdurate, 
sullenness upon her brows. *' I won't ! " she muttered. 
** Leave me, if you want to. I can go somewhere. 
An5nvhere vrill do. . . . Only, I won't go to her I No, 
I won't ! " she said in a deep utterance. " I won't 1 " 

" But why not ? " he urged. " It will be the best 
place for you, dear. The Marchesa is a great lady, 
and you will learn the life of a demoiselle — she would 
help you. Bah I Play yoiu: new part, child. Entrez 
dans la danse — ^voyez comme on danse ! Come now, 
let me take you to her. For the sake of your father, 
who will be proud of you ! . . . For nty sake, Nanine, 
if you care for me at all ? " 

But she was listening to her heart, and her heart 
spoke louder than his words. She had softened, but 
"No, I couldn't!" she still said. "Oh, Pierre, 
don't ask me to ! " she pleaded, gazing at him with the 
dolorous sweet smile which had successfully pleaded 
for her before. 

" But I do ask you," he said, with a hardness that 
he meant to be firmness only. ** I am yoiu: guardian, 
child, I act fo;* yojor father, you must do as I say." 

The tone did not irritate her, alid she did not stiffen 
against his • will ; but she baffled it. " That s how 
High Mother talks," she said, with a wondering look. 
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** I thought only women talked like that ! Do men 
talk that way — ^yes ? . . . High Mother said I must 
be a nun, but she couldn't make me pne, after all, 
could she ? . . . I don't like you, Pierre, truly I don't, 
when you talk like that. That's the way the Sisters 
talk, when it's no use." 

He looked at het with irritation that he meant to 
be power, but she had lifted her rosary up to her face 
and was peering at a crack in one of the beads. *' It 
used to be Mother Mary-Martha's," she was sajdng. 
** She gave it me for learning Italian. Poor Mother 
Mary-Martha, she truly must have prayed very hard, 
to crack it like that ! " 

The girl had now such an air of detachment from the 
debate that he felt both angered and subdued. Yes, 
he could understand; this was the sweet stubborn- 
ness, the pathetic unreasonableness, the perverse 
candour, the mobile wilfulness turning into a careless 
daffing of the question away which must have angered 
Perpetua to the point of scourging in the past. '* No 
wonder she disciplined you," he said. ** Do you wish 
her to whip you again ? If she comes here " 

'* But you said she won't," she reminded him, open- 
ing eyes of sweet patience upon him as she fiddled with 
the bead. • • • Then — ** Don't let us talk any more 
about it, Pierre," she smiled. 

•* Tiresome little sphinx ! " he growled. " I will 
send Gothon to you ! " He turned on his heel. . . 

She dropped to her knees again. ^*Dog, Dog! 
she sighed.^ \* Ytm'U stop^with me, Dog ? 
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XIII 
CHURCH MILITANT 

MEAN to dazzle 'em, y' know! '' The Milord 
was eyeing the star and the riband of blue 
which now adorned the Baron's trouUed breast. The 
apron must be eclipsed, the Baron had thought ; La 
Marchesa should see him in his full pride. ''Very 
fine jewek, I should think," the Milord went on. 

What's the Order, mussure ? " 
Order of the Golden Spur, my lord," the Baron 
said ; but he spoke with modesty, and pulled the lace 
of his jabot half over the sparkling star. 

" Golden Spur, heh ? New to me, that, y' know. 
Order a gentleman can wear, of course, or else . . . 
Got no Order myself yet—- only been a Peer six months, 
y' know— dare say I'll get the Bath some day." 

" A bath — some day ? " the Baron said inquiringly, 
and the Milord shouted with laughter. '' Gad, that's 
a good one, that is. Bath pretty well every day when 
I'm at home, you bet a guinea. Devlish difficult to 
get one a week, here, y' know. \ . . Gad, that's a 
good one, though — ^must remember that, tell Pembroke 
that ! Bath some day ! . . . -No, mussure, Order of the 
Bath, I mean. English Order, very respectable — ^next 
thing to the Garter, point o' fact." 

" The garter is about the next thing to the bath, I 
should say," the Baron smiled. 

170 
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*' Gad, that's a good one, too ! " the Milord said 
admiringly. "Must tell Pembroke that — remember 
Pembr6ke, don't you ? No, •course you don't — ^forgot, 
mussure." The Milord grinned. " Very horsy man, 
Pembroke — ^wouldn't sit behind these cattle, y' know. 
Ramshackle old trap too. Harness all string. Wouldn't 
go down in England, would it ? " 

"My lord, you have never seen me in England, 
remember," the Baron said, with a smile. But the 
smile was forced, for suspicion troubled the Baron's 
mind again. If the Milord were truly a Milord, why 
should he continually refer to the Baron's sojourn in 
England, in what seemed a knowing way ? And why 
should an Englishman, who had been taciturn and cold 
like an Englishman an hour before, be talkative now ? 
" Because he has had his breakfast ! " the Baron 
answered himself ; breakfast would explain the change 
in the Milord; the beefy islander had eaten some 
Italian substitute for beef. Yes, it was understand- 
aUe. Why should this wild notion of the Milord beiag 
a spy so trouble the Baron's peace ? . . • But was it 
that only ? • . • Nay, it was not the dread of a spy 
which plagued him, the Baron knew ; he could put that 
by, he had done it already ; • there was some other 
thought, which gnawed like a physical pain at his 
breast. 

It was the thought of Nanine which gnawed — ^her 
cry was in his ears, still ringing — " Don't leave me, 
Pierre, I don't wan^t you to leave me ! " — ^the cry of a 
forlorn little black figure left alone in the church, 
alone except for a dog. He had flung away from her 
angrily ; not without cause, he now judged ; indeed, 
to do so might be the best method of bending her will 
in the end. Gothon would watch over her, he knew. 
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while he himself was gone to Castel Adamanti ; but 
none the less a keen discomfort abode with him, gnaw- 
ing assiduously. He had to compel himself hot to 
cross the street again and enter the church ; it was 
so near, so near. ... He busied himself with the 
preparations for the journey, chatting to the Milord 
the while, but he could not anodyne the dissatisfied 
feeling in his breast, just under the star of the Golden 
Spin:. 

Often he had reflected that the Golden Spur was of 
all the Orders in Europe the one most fit for him to 
wear, for he was always gilding with lavish louis the 
spurs of postilions, more swiftly to be borne away. 
Almost daily for years postilions in huge jackboots 
had galloped him towards a beckoning horizon that 
falsely smiled, away from the receding past that 
grinned or frowned. Postboys with gilded spurs had 
carried him from Manon of Paris, Annah of Amsterdam, 
Betty of Chelsea, and Lia of Bayonne ; a postilion was 
now to bear him ofi from Nanine of Annecy, forlorn 
little black figure, dewy pansy face — sweetest, youngest, 
and strangest of them all. '' But not for long," he 
argued with the remorse that plagued and gnawed. 
** In less than three hours I shall be back." 

Pho, it was absurd in him, this anxiety about a child, 
whose lips he had never kissed, whom he had spared 
because she was the child of Pierre de Ferrers, his 
friend and patron— yes, patron ; Perpetua had been 
right, that was why the word had stimg. But was 
that the only reason why he had spared her ? The 
pain ceased for a moment as he gladly denied that he 
had spared her ; she had preserved herself, her native 
purity the sufficient guard of her ignorance and 
simplicity. Yet she had kissed his fingers, she had 
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dropped her lips upon his hand with a swift caress as 
the berline leapt onwards from Chamb^ry in. the ravish- 
ment of her escape from a gloomy and fanatical pur- 
suit. Pho, why should he, Pierre de Sombreuil, 
**amant accompli et homme de bonnes fortunes, 
chevalier de Tamour facile," long so for the interval 
of absence to be annihilated and past ? He was going 
to Castel Adamanti — ^to Castel Adamanti, the bower 
of the Rose ; he was going as an equal, no lackey, no 
carver — as the companion of the kinsman of La Rose. 

Au bord du diemin creux 

MaJTitfw pens6es et pervendies ; 

Mais c'est EUe que je venx. 
La Rose claire et blandie. . . . 

He was going to Castel Adamanti, Castel Adamanti, 
to the enchanted garden of bloom. . . . Perhaps he 
might cull the splendid rose — ^his blood burned at the 
thought, and a gust of passion shook him ; but — 
** Pens6es, that's for thoughts," and he could not but 
think again of the pansy ; yes, he must be back, back 
soon, back swiftly with golden spurs, to the shyer and 
humbler flower. . . . 

The Milord nudged him ; the Milord was staring at 
him strangely; the Baron became conscious that 
Pancrazio and the server and the hostler were staring 
at him strangely, one and all. ^^Gad, you've been 
^eep^ y' know I Or something ! " the Milord was 
saying. ** Gad, man, what was the matter with you ? 
Thought you'd gone off, y' know ! " 

The Baron roused himself and smiled. '' Forgive 
me, my lord — a stupid practice of mine. Abstraction, 
a foolish habit, but it takes me so at times. My man 
says I seem to go quite dead." 
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'^ Gad, yes, you do ! Never saw anything like it 
afore. Ought to be blooded for it, y* know. Youll 
get buried alive som^ day ! ^* 

" Perhaps so.'* The Baron shivered. "That is what 
I fear, sometimes. . . . But if your lordship will get 
in ? • • . Nay, the other seat, I beg I . • • A moment 
longer." He turned to the old valet whisperingly. 
" Remember, you're to go to her presently, and get her 
to the inn. Persuade her to eat. Tell her I'm coming. 
Keep her out of people's sight as much as you can till 
I'm back. . . . Watch over her, Tony," he added 
earnestly. "Tony, I want you to be as faithful to 
her as you are to, me." 

The old valet turned his face aside. " Gothon will," 
he said as he held the door. 

" Where's j^ur Abb6, then ? Thought you said 
you'd got an Abb6 to take, y' know ? " the Milord said 
when the door was closed. 

" My lord, I'm going to tell you about that," the 
Baron began, as the chaise rolled up the street, away 
from the inn and the bridge. Gothon stood watching 
it out of sight, and it had vanished quite from view 
before he stirred. It was a lean and swarthy pig, 
squealing and rushing like one of the swine of Gadara, 
which made him step aside, to allow the pursuer, a 
lean and swarthy urchin, to pass ; but even then the 
old valet only stirred a yard or so away ; he too was 
musing, almost as abstractedly as the Baron himself 
might have done. "That man talks like a real 
English," Gothon was thinking. " One might say a 
real Milord, if it wasn't for his face. But — ^make me 
a Neapolitan if he's English]! He's Italian, and 
Venice is after him ! . . . Who isjhe, then ? " What 
particular bunted Venetian could the Milord be ? 
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Dangerous to be mixed up with a man that Venice 
was after ! . . . But perhaps he had doubly lied, and 
was himself a spy. . . . The grizzled brows grew 
knitted, and a gnarled old hand went up to the 
stubbly grey hair. • . . Then, suddenly, he thought 
of Nanine. . . . 

** llamzel ? '' He had come within the church, 
and was peering through shafts of dazzling light into 
spaces of solenm darkness. *^ Mamzel ? " he called 
again. Where was she ? He had heard a sob. Some- 
where in sanctuary she would be hiding, refusing to 
quit her retreat by an inch. The Church had captured 
her again, Gothon thought with anger. *^ Churches 
and women I It's as bad for a woman as a lot o' liquor 
for a man ! *' he growled to himself. He must get her 
out of this dark and woeful place at once. Then he 
quickly turned his head, to stare. Upon a window 
a shadow from outside had fallen; he saw that 
it was the shadow of a priest, and *' Mamzel ! '* he 
cried again, quickly, before the priest could enter 
or hear. 

The sound of Gothon's voice had hardly died when 
the side-portal door came open suddenly, and strong 
light fell in, shaft-like, touching her and revealing her, 
a forlorn and all but prostrate small figure, dark in the 
shadow of the Uttle transept chapel, where no tapers 
burned ; Gothon saw her head down-bent, her hands 
down-dasped, and the whiteness of her wimple lit 
and gilded. But for a moment only ; for the door 
swung back and she became enshadowed again. 
Enshadowed stood Gothon also, mum, frozen, and 
scowling; scowling because in that moment a priest 
had entered. Shaking with silent laughter, the Abate 
Cristofero stood within his church. 
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A priest in his church — an Italian cleric in a fortress 
of the Romish polity — ^we miss in these days and this 
island the tremendous and exorbitant significance of 
that. When the temporal usurps the sphere of the 
spiritual, it is denounced as sacrilege ; what is it when 
the spiritual usurps a temporal power ? Gothon 
knew what it was in effect, if not in meaning, and he 
not only scowled, but trembled. Both temporal hatred 
and spiritual dread possessed him ; and of those two 
Italian duplicity was first bom. 

The paroco. Abate Cristof ero» parish priest of Ovada, 
had entered his particular fortress of the faith, and 
in the mien and appearance of the Abate there was that 
which subdued and awed. It was not his height, 
though he was tall; nor his vigour, though every 
movement showed him strong ; It was not a massive 
breadth of shoulder, for he was almost narrow there ; 
it was not his huge humid hands; It was not his 
square, shaven ]owl, though the jaws suggested a break- 
ing and devouring power. A paunch that bulged out 
abruptly did not vulgarize Us appearance, for the 
cassock hanging over it gave him the look of a broad- 
set pyramid of a man. A pyramid with a high bald 
conical head for apex, fringed with black wisps that 
wav^ about the ears ; and glowering out from under 
the brows a pair of lighthouse eyes. As a whole the 
face might almost seem benevolent, but the eyes gave 
warning of strange heats beneath; It was the eyes 
which subdued and awed. ^' A devil ! '' Gothon 
thought, as he looked at the paroco ; Gothon hated all 
priests and monks and friars, as only an Italian can 
hate them; but this one . . . ''Oh, the great Devil 
himself ! " 

The Abate strode across his church to the door in 
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the wall between the altar recess and the rail of the 
chapel within which Nanine was kneeling. The Abate 
had seen her when he entered, and he cast a swift 
leftward glance at her as he neared the sacristy, but 
he did not speak. Happily he did not see the dog ; he 
disappeared behind the door, and Gothon breathed 
again. . • . 

Gothon breathed and stirred, straightened himself, 
and cracked his fingers with relief ; he did it incautiously, 
for it betrayed his presence in the church, somewhere 
in the brown gloom which lay beneath the bell in the 
open hollow of the tower. Suddenly out of the sacristy 
the Abate had come swift-striding, a book cUpped 
under his arm tightly, as though to squeeze and choke 
the sinners whose names were written in it. The 
book, if Gothon could have read it, must have made him 
shiver, for it was a register of the ungodly at Ovada, 
a ledger of debts due from the Divine wrath, a list of 
parishioners upon whom the Abate meant a mysterious 
ecclesiastical vengeance to descend ; he had gone to 
the sacristy for it, to carry it to the Priest-house and 
add another name to the roll of the uncommimicating 
and unworshipping vile. The Abate was hated in his 
parish. He was the captain of a fortress without a 
garrison, his eyes were always watchful for deserters 
and insulters, his ears were ever hearkening for affronts 
to himself and his office ; and when he caught the stir 
and the snap of fingers in the gloom of the hollow, 
swiftly, vengefully, certain that some wretch was 
flouting his presence and dishonouring his fortress, up 
the nave the Abate strode in ire, his big mouth opening 
with a cavernous but silent laugh, in a mute but gloat- 
ing mirth that shook his whole body. 

Gothon b^an to fidget, twist, and shuffle ; instantly 
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he was the other Gothon again. He splashed his 
fingers into the shell of holy water near him, and 
crossed himself profusely, scattering spray ; but even 
that act of ostentatious piety could not dispel the 
Abaters jealous anger. " What fellow are you ? 
What are you stealing there ? " The priest loomed up 
in front of the valet and shut him into the hollow of 
the tower. 

" Nothing, padre — I'm nobody, padre mio ! " Go- 
thon was twisting and shufBing and beginning to 
lie. ^I'm the servant of the Milord, padre mio, I 
am ; a poor humble old faithful, of no accoimt at all ! '' 

" You say you are the servant of a Milord ? Do 
you mean the man at the inn ? I thought he was a 
Monsieur, a Frenchman ? '' 

*^No, no, padre mio— -an Englishman, also at the 
Pdlegrino, a great Cavaliere, the Milord Sarque ! " 

The Abate frowned. " Then you serve a heretic ! 
You have sold yourself to an accursed one, from the 
island of the damned ! You have, an Italian ! You 
are an Italian, aren't you ? ... If you serve a heretic 
you become no better than a heretic yourself ! " 

^ Oh, but, padre mio, I'm a CathoUc, I am, I vow, 
a good Catholic of the best, by the bones of holy 
Joseph I swear I am ! My master, too— he's a good 
CathoUc ! " 

Hum — m ! is he ? " the Abate said suspiciously. 

If your master's a good CathoUc, why didn't he come 
to pay his respects to me ? Why wasn't he at prayers 
this morning ? Or confession ? And why didn't he 
salute me on the bridge ? " 

" He meant to, padre mio— he wants to confess very 
badly, yoiu: reverence — he was coming this morning, 
only he had cramps in his legs. Six pints of turpentine, 
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padre mio, we had to put on his legs before he could 
stir, last night ! That's why he didn't salute you ! 
Two hours we were rubbing turpentine on his legs, 
Reverendo! Otherwise he would have come to 
prayers — ^me also, by San Giovanni, yes, so ! " 

" Hum ! " the Abate said. " He walked pretty well 
this morning. • • . Is your master really so pious as 
that ? " 

"Of the most terribly pious, padre miol I have 
never known a Milord so pious— or so rich. Rich ? 
Ah, heaven ! " Gothon cast up his hands and turned 
up his eyes, as despairing to convey even a hint of 
the extent of such riches. " Didn't he give a hundred 
sequins — all at once — a himdred, padre mio — a — 
hundred — sequins ! — ^to the Reverendo the priest of 
San Atanasio of Turin ! And he will give a hundred 
to your reverence when he confesses, on my sacred 
soul he will ! " 

" Hmn ! " the Abate said again, trying to fix the 
shifting, twinkling old eyes. " I saw him out walking 
this morning. Why didn't he speak to me ? He is 
departed. With another stranger. I saw him go. He 
is gone to a house of the unfaithful, Castel Adamanti, 
I am told. Why has he left you behind ? What are 
you doing here ? " 

" Padre mio, I attend Milady," Gothon said, begin- 
ning to twist and shufSe and glibly to lie again. " The 
pious Milady, his second wife, who is the sister of a 
Canon at Lyons and daughter of a Count, yes, indeed ! 

"Milady?" the Abate said. "What Milady? 
He turned, to follow Gothon's gaze towards the tran- 
sept chapel. " Do you mean thai is Milady ? Then 
why is she dressed like a nun ? " 

" But she always will be, padre mio ! Never will 
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she weai: the dress of a Milady, as she ought t It does 
not cover her enough, she says, padre mio. See you, 
me, the valet, never have I seen more of Milady than 
almost the very end of her nose ! Oh, she is exceedingly 
chaste and devout, padre mio-— a Catholic of the best, 
by Mary she is ! " 

" Hum — ^m ! " the priest said doubtfully again, and 
was for moving towards the kneeling figure ; but 
Gothon shuffled forward, and tugged at the cassock 
sleeve. " No, no, padre mio, don't go near her, for 
your soul's sake, don't ! She's deaf and diunb, she 
couldn't hear you ! Also blind, though you wouldn't 
think it. From the cradle, padre mio — ^fault of her 
mother, who ate pork flesh of a Good Friday they say. 
She is also disordered in the head." 

" Disordered in the head ? How do you mean, my 
son?" 

"Oh, yes, very disordered indeed, padre mio— 
that's why she's always praying — shell pray herself 
to death some day. That's why I have to watch her, 
— that's why I'm here ! " 

" My man " — ^the priest regarded him with much 
disfavour — " I don't believe you : I will go to her and 
see." But again Gothon tugged him by the sleeve. 

" No, no, padre mio, don't go near her, I beg, she's 
unsafe for you, padre ! She — she— I'm ashamed even 
to mention it to yoiu: reverence, but — she embraces 
priests ! Hugs 'em ! Kisses 'em, padre mio ! " Go- 
thon's face had a look of horror on it, though he 
fingered his nose. " Catches 'em round the neck, she 
does ! The Milord can't bear to see her do it, that's 
why he goes away from her, sometimes ! Oh, no, don't 
go near her, padre mio, you are too holy a man. And 
she carries about with her a little mad dog ! " 
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" Hum ! " the Abate said once more, looking towards 
the chapel, but standing irresolute, the priest's almost 
effeminate dread of women shining in his eyes. ** Hum, 
hiun ! " There was nothing improbable in Gothon's 
tale of morbid piety in a woman ; the Abate had known 
of such cases, and, in a Milady, above all, everything 
was possible. ** Hum, hum ! . . . Get the poor crea- 
ture out of my church. Get her out at once, figlio 
mio I And the dog ! '' 

** I will ! " Gothon said. ** I can, if she doesn't see 
you. But if she does. . . . Oh, don't let her see you, 
padre mio, whatever you do ! " 

** Let her see me ? You said she was blind ! " 

*'Not quite blind, I meant, Reverendo — she can 
see a bit sometimes. ... In a dark light — like a cat, 
Reverendo. Oh, is your Reverence going away ? 
Won't your Reverence stop and try to cure her ? 
With holy water ? Your Reverence might, though 
the Holy Father himself didn't cure her, when he tried. 
. . . But if your Reverence is going, I b^ your Rever- 
ence's blessing. I have a hard task, Reverendo, it's 
a poor job," and Gothon fell on one Imee. 

Abate Cristofero lifted his smooth and unctuous 
hands, quickly uttered the two words of benediction, 
and hastened out of his church; the western door 
banging behind him harshly, and the air vibrating 
with the sound. Suddenly changed again, silent, still, 
and solemn, his head held aside and 1^ ^ave old face 
inexpressive, Gothon stood waiting for Nanine. 

Through all the whispered colloquy under the tower 
she had knelt unnoticing : she had not been pra3dng, 
not thinking even ; she had not even been fondling 
Dog. Her mind was empty, sterilized by the impact 
of a grief that stuns. The Baron was gone from her. 
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he had quitted her angrily, but she had hoped for 
return ; yet he had left her utterly ; peeping for 
from the porch, she had seen the chaise go rolling away. 
He was gone to Castel Adamanti, to the beautifol 
grande dame. ** How could he, how could he ? *' her 
mind had repeated a hundred times, not as a question 
to be answered, nor hardly as a thought. She did not 
as yet fully realize the meaning of this sudden event. 
Had he truly left her ? Altogether ? Was he gone 
indeed ? ... He had never even looked at the church 
as he went by. . . . 

Mixed in with the half-stunned sensation and the 
doubted doubts, another impression was seeking all 
the while to stir her numbed mind into activity. In 
a dull and little-sentient way she was puzzled by an 
inkling that some great surprising change in her had 
occurred. She moaned a little, and as she knelt she 
bent her shoulders backward in pain. Aching, she 
was aching, she discovered ; pain dwelt at the nape of 
her neck, pain seemed to be twisting her spine. " I 
don't know what it is," she thought. ** High Mother 
didn't whip me yesterday ? " . . . The change — ^what 
was the change ? Could it be illness seizing her ? 
She could not tell, she had never been ill, she did not 
know in herself what illness might be like. • . • 

She rose to her feet and stared about the church. 
She felt surprise anew, for the church seemed changed. 
Yet it was the same, she thought — ^it must be, she 
knew; and slowly she began to understand that it 
was she herself that was changed. She wondered 
what had happened to alter her so. She no longer 
seemed to be Nanine ; in a momentary flash she saw 
the Nanine that she used to be, a child ; she was no 
longer that Nanine. She felt older and wiser, she felt 
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unhappier, she did not fed to belong to herself any 
more. The implacaUe fingers of crisis had seized her, 
were moulding her, had broken the old form and had 
begun to shape the new ; she ached with the moulding, 
she felt beaten and bruised. • • • Then came a new 
sensation, the body ceased to concern her, the body 
seemed to melt, the aching pain giving place to a kind 
of peaceful joy. Something seemed to be drawing 
and influencing her, farK>fi fingers held her heart as 
if by tenuous cords attached and gently drawn. It 
was as though she flowed forth, a breath, a spirit, fluid; 
part of herself already seemed gone. '* I'm half 1 '' 
she muttered. '*I'm not Nanine any more.'* Then 
terror at all this strangeness came upon her, swift as 
the dash and stab of a shrike, and she sprang forth 
from the chapel with a scream. 

** Mamzel 1 " Light fell upon Gothon speeding to- 
wards her ; she saw him, she ran towards him meetingly 
and she caught at his arm. ^* Gothon, Gothon ! " she 
sobbed. '" Oh, Gothon, I'm so glad you haven't gone 
too ! . . . I thought I'd only got Dog ! " ) 

*' Mia cara, mia bdla 1 " With the affection of a 
foster-father he sought to soothe her. '^Gothon's 
master's coming back, Mamzel — ^he's coming back to 
you soon ! " 

She panted as she clutched him more tightly. " Oh, 
yes, hold me, Gothon— don't let them draw me away 
— I truly don't want to go, I want to keep Nanine f " 

But he did not comprehend the meaning of that cry 
to be held and retained within herself , and his com- 
forting was clumsy. He had sought to comfort others 
whom his master had quitted, and the ready he that 
the Baron meant to return was this time no he, but the 
truth. So he laughed* and flicked his fingers. *' What 
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foolishness, Mamzel ! " he said, " Gothon^s master's 
coming back to us ! Gothon's master's coming back 
very soon I " 

She flushed as she loosed him. " Do you think I 
meant that / " she cried. '' I don't want him to come 
back, no I How dare you think I do ? Can't I do 
without him, then ? Of course I can, yes I I shall 
go to my father. « . . My father is great and powerful. 
. . . Oh, didn't you know he was, didn't you ? " she 
asked, with sudden change of mood and voice. ** My 
father's an Archbishop, Gothon I ... He is, he is — 
and if you take me to him he will be glad, yes, and — 
oh, Gothon, you will take me to him, won't you ? 
And Dog ? Yes, I'm truly sure you will — now I 
You've always been kind to me, haven't you, Gothon ? 
Now — ^let us go now ! Quick, yes I " she pleaded. 

"Quick, before " Ashamedly she dropped her 

voice and paused. 

" Before what, Mamzel ? " 

Sadly she whispered the answer. " Oh, Gothon . . . 
before ... I don't want ... to go I " 

The old man's hand went upon her hair. " / don't 
know," he said, puzzled and troubled. " I've had my 
orders. . . . Mamzel must come out of this dark place. 
Mamzel will please come over to the Pellegrino, at 
first. Then well see about going away. Mamzel 
must eat. ... If Mamzel will foUow me ? " 

" Yes, I wiU— to the inn," she said. " And then to 
my father." But she only followed him to the porch, 
for there she paused, gasped, and caught at his arm. 
" Look, look ! " she panted, holding him back within 
hiding. '' Look there t . . . Oh, I must let him know, 
I truly must let him know ! " 

Gothon's glance had gone towards the river ; steeply 
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the bridge rose in the sunshhie» above a long stretch 
of liquid gold. Over the crown of the bridge a tired 
black figure was plodding, weary and dusty, gleamed 
upon by hot sunlight, but dark, gloomy and vengeful. 
He turned, and read in the agonized eyes of the girl 
who the hooded woman on the bridge must be. 
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THE TURN IN THE WAY 

PERPETUA had only paused at Turin ; she had 
posted on towards Genoa, by the road that runs 
through Acqui and Ovada to the sea ; but from Acqui 
to Ovada she had journeyed alone. For, a Uttle west 
of Acqui, the Sergeant of Gendarmes must needs re- 
linquish the chase ; the civil power which he repre- 
sented ceased at the frontier ; an officer of the Pied- 
montese poUce dared not set foot on the territory of 
Genoa. But the Power which Perpetua represented 
acknowledged no limits, even in the mosaic of States 
which made up the Italy of that day. She could go 
on, and must go on, though afoot ; afoot, because the 
money she had caught up in the moment of her hurried 
departure from the Basilica was all but spent before 
Acqui was reached. Nevertheless, on she would go, 
though the road should bare her feet and wear them. 
On she went, toiling through the night, imresting, im- 
f ed, a solitary ; until in the sweating heat of the late 
morning the tired black figure came limping over the 
humpy bridge. 

" The priest ? Who is the priest here ? Where 
shall I find him ? " She stood at the door of the 
Pellegrino, wild-eyed, dust-covered, a strange pedes- 
trian, and Pancrazio stared. But before her mien and 
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voice he made his deepest congee. ^' If the Reverend 
Mother will enter my poor house ? " he said. 

She had smik upon the mounting-block, and " I 
want a novice, my novice ! ** she said. " Have you 
seen her ? — a yoimg novice with a Baron ? " Then, 
at a word from Pancrazio, she was up again, and 
across on swelling and paining feet to the church ; 
but meantime out of the church through the side- 
portal Nanine had fled. ^^ Pierre, Pierre I " the girii 
had sobbed as she went. ** She will kill Pierre 1 " 
Gothon and Dog ran following her, through a tangle 
of filthy alleys and narrow lanes, towards the Voltri 
road. ... 

Deep into Apennine hills the road from Ovada 
leads towards Voltri, running through tortuous clefts 
in a mountainous and forested coimtry beside the 
sinuous river Ceruso to the sea. On either side of tHe 
winding way brown foot-hills escarp grey, fortress-like 
mountains ; but that May morning the feet of the hills 
were all green and white and pink, with chestnut trees 
— trees that seemed thurifers, bronze-green candelabra, 
reverently holding to the sky their myriad lamps of 
silvery or rosy fire. The highway lay hot and white 
below, barred here and there with the narrowing 
brown stripes of shadow that the bastion-like crags 
at bends and comers cast. The day was already 
sultry ; the floral incense of dawn had died from the 
burning air. Only the river, proud of its beautiful 
serpentine body, giving to its banks soft feline caresses 
and babbling in its sunken bed, had any sense of cool- 
ness ; the atmosphere in the valley seemed flame and 
powder, rocks cracked, Uttle avalanches of shale 
descended ; the arid scurry of lizards was heard ; 
grasshoppers creaked, leapt, and lay panting in the 
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shallow shadows that seemed dr/ing up. It was not 
a road or an hour for flight afoot. 

But the road itself was tireless ; mile after mile it 
ran on, leaving behind it the little Spedale where the 
nursing Sisters dwelt ; passing the huge bastion which 
upbore the modem part of Castd Adamanti ; thread- 
ing the final defiles where the Ceruso purls its slow 
foam into cascades, with dehght at nearing the sea ; 
going on where roadway and waterway, like lovers 
hand in hand emerging from propitious soUtudes, lead 
at length into sight of Voltri basking on a wedge of 
shore* A tanned and fervent gipsy of a road, tented 
with hills, ever-wandering ; and Eastern heat down- 
pouring upon it that day. Heat everywhere ; green 
heat under the chestnuts, white heat upon the dust ; 
heat glowing on the beach, heat splashed upon the 
lustrous sea. Nightcapped with turret cowls and 
domes of worship, Voltri slumbered on in shadeless 
siesta, lulled by the gentle lapping of Mediterranean 
waves ; Voltri rested, but there was no siesta, no repose 
for the road ; the road ran on to Genoa, bending left- 
ward behind Voltri and forsaking the river; from 
Voltri, Genoa standing round her gulf — Genoa 
scintillating, palpitating with light — ^hung in view. 
To the right of Voltri the imderclifiE spread its long 
strip of yellow sand like a clasping ribbon, a ribbon 
that had been dipt in foam of diamond and sapphire, 
and now was drjdng in the sun. Noon was come, but 
not yet the slack tide and doldrums of the day ; so that 
still from the northward heights above the underdiff 
a land breeze, soughing through groves of citron, 
terebinth, and orange, poured perfume over leagues 
of violet sea. 

A straggling pile of pinkish masonry shining with 
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tall windows, Castel Adamanti rose inland, from rocks 
that wet their brown feet in the bubbling Ceruso. 
Below the Castel there was a spread of bushy garden, 
and alongside the water lay strips of walled-in sward. 
Grey amidst glossy green of laurel and camellia old 
garden statuary gleamed in shadow; up from the 
underbrush noble and solemn cypresses pointed, and 
on the climbing heights the silvery ilex rustled, its 
leaves twinkling and vanishing in air. The gardens 
sloped to the river-edge down the flanks of a hillock ; 
the road bulged and craned above the sunken stream, 
as if to peer into the gardens, and it threw a bridge 
across — ^across to the gateway at the foot of the bastion 
on which the loggia stood. The loggia stood in full 
light at that hour, the marble of it gilded, sun-shot and 
scintillant, a gamut of shadows falling from it, grey, 
violet-blue, and black, about its plinths. Over the 
bridge and under the escutcheoned gateway the inlet 
wound up to the older part of the Castel, which lay 
half hidden and embedded in a scoop of the hillside. 
Between, and high above all, sprang a red campanile, 
square, many-storeyed, roimd-windowed ; whence, 
looking westward, even from the middle windows 
the eye could glimpse a cool flash of sea. 

About the hour of noon that day, from the bridge 
at the foot of Castel Adamanti a chaise went rolling 
eastward. " We must help the poor child at once," 
the Marchesa had said, with a frank sweetness which 
showed that the story of Nanine had won pardon for 
the teller. The awkwardn^ of the meeting, the 
difficulty of the explanation, and the delicacy of the 
request, were past. " My friend, the Baron de Som- 
breuil ! " the Milord had said, and the Marchesa, taking 
the edgp of her robe in her fingers, dehcatdy had Uf ted 
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and spread it in a stately curtsey, as though to a perfect 
stranger indeed. Magnificent and courtly had been 
the answering congee ; oh, yes, the Baron had carried 
it all of! with his accustomed grace and skill. Bat 
there had been more than skill and grace in his appeal 
for Nanine. Studying him as she listened, the Marchesa 
had heard in his tone what she knew to be a note from 
the heart. Her heart knew hearts, and she could not 
mistake the intonation. '* She is so innocent, Signora 
— the simplest child! She doesn*t know the world, 
she is as ignorant of evil as — the Signorina herself ! ** 
He turned to Signorina Serafina with a winning bow. 
" A home for her is what I ask — ^your protection for 
her, till I can carry her to her father." 

" We will give the child a home. Monsieur," Yolanda 
said generously. *^And also the poor dog! . . . Serafina, 
I shall fetch the child at once. I will go with Monsieur 
to bring her now. No, dear, you need not come. Am 
I not an elderly widow ? " She smiled. " Surely 
I may drive with Monsieur alone. Might I not if he 
were a coachman — or a carver ? '* Merriment sparkled 
in her eyes, and the Baron flushed to the ears. 

So back went the chaise towards Ovada, lizards 
flashing aside from the wheels and cicalas creaking in 
the dust all along the road, " It is very inconvenient 
of Yolanda, leaving me here alone with you, Milord," 
the Signorina was saying in the loggia, as they watched 
the chaise disappearing. 

" Thmk so ? " said the Milord. " Oh, I don*t know. 
y* know. Where's your father ? " 

" The Cavaliere is out shooting." She spoke acerbly. 
" He always is, I might as well not have a father ! " 

"Shooting ? " the Milord said, with interest. "Shoot 
myself. What's he shoot, this time o' year ? 
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** Thrushes," the Signorina answered. *' For supper. 
Do you like thrushes boiled, my lord ? '* 

" Thrushes boiled ! Do — I — ^like — thrushes boiled ? 
No, I don't ! Why can*t your father shoot something 
sensible, y* know ? Thrushes / . . . There, they've 
gone ! '' he added, as the chaise went roimding out of 
sight. '^ Bet anybody a guinea the girl won't come, 
y' know. No, I didn't see her, but a pretty little thing, 
I understand. Jealous of Madame Yolanda, I make 
out. No wonder, eh ? " 

Signorina Serafina drew in her thin lips. '^ Do you 
consider Yolanda so beautiful, my lord ? " 

" 'Course I do I Don't you ? " . . . 

The Baron had no doubt upon that matter, and in 
the chaise he said so, but with discreet and finished 
phrases such as he thought no woman alive could 
resent. Yet, " Sir, I am an elderly widow, I told you," 
Yolanda said. *^ Almost thirty. And we are together 
on business — serious business, I assure you, because it 
will get me further into the black books of the Church. 
That wretched Abate Cristofero — ^but he is nothing to 
me. It is my chaplain — ^what do you think my chap- 
lain will say, when he knows that I steal a nun ? " 
She smiled. " My dear old Pire Martinod I " Her 
Ups lingered on the name. 

'' Musbfou tell him ? " 

" I teuhim everything. He knows my soul." 

^' A white soul, I am sure," he said. ** No need to 
confess it. . . . If mine were white " 

" It was once, wasn't it ? " she said. " As white 
as the apron, at first. . . . And then— did it grow as 
streaked. Monsieur ? " 

*^ Alas, Madama, it has been dipped into the 
world. I doubt if P^re Martinod could whiten it. 
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But there are other means — in Madama's deUcious 
presence ** 

" My presence can be nothmg to the Baron de Somr 
breuil," she said. '* Please let us understand that 
from the first. I am never to be wooed. You leave 
us to-morrow — ^isn*t that the arrangement ? There is 
no time for me to be wooed« Monsieur, either by the 
Baron de Sombreuil or Pietro the carver.*' She was 
frowning a Uttle, but her frown was as sweet as many 
a woman's smile, and gently and kindly she talked on. 
" Love ? I have forgotten love," she said. " I keep 
my soul as white as I can," and the listener sighed, 
hopeless with a mental glimpse of white beauty ; he 
dreamed a moment, and the balancing motion of the 
chaise rocked his dream. 

But presently he awoke, and drew a long breath. 
" Forgive me, Madama. You will think me an amorous 
fool. That is what I have been ; but I trust I am not 
incorrigible. I feel the torture of the unattainable, 
but I know the remedy. I shall fly from the sight of 
the imattainable, as soon as Nanine is safe. She will 
be safe with you, and you with her. Her soul is white, 
Madama. She is a child, I have refrained ... no new 
sin, believe me ! " 

*' Monsieur, I do believe you. You are, I suppose, 
a gentleman, and you would not bring a staim into my 
house ? " 

" You think so ? " He had a humorous lift of the 
brows. ^^ But, Madama, I am myself a stain ; my 
past has been a dyer's vat ! " 

" Has it ? " she said. " If so, you shall go to Fire 
Martinod ; an hour with him will whiten you." 

" Confession, you mean ? Incense ? " he said scorn- 
fully. " Nay, what do they say in the English theatre ? 
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— I ought to remember it. . . . What was it — oh yes, 
' Not all the perfmnes in Arabia could sweeten this 
hand.'" 

She looked at hun without repugnance. "Have 
you been so wicked as that ? " 

**0h, with measure and rule in my wickedness, I 
hope,'* he said, his shoulders shrugging. "I don't 
mean that I've stabbed or robbed. I have made a 
rule and kept it. I've killed in a dud, but I don't 
know that I have ever murdered a maidenhood or 
been the first thief of a wife. No, as the world goes, 
I am isdrly honest, I suppose, but — ^if you will still 
permit this intimate speech, Madama ? — I am water, 
I have run downhill." 

" Water cleanses," she said. 

" But I am stained water." He paused and stared 
out before him. " I was bom in the hills, and I have 
rushed downwards, like that. But not to the sea. To 
a marsh." He pointed to the hurrying brown river, 
not yet with summer desiccated, that swung along in 
its deep bed low beside the road. ** I have been pent, 
like that, and I have been broken on stones — ^but till 
now I could always fed mysdf ready to rush on again. 
Now, however| — I don't know why — I slacken, I am 
changed I " 

** Sir, you are a poet," she said, r^arding him in- 
tently. 

He laughed. ** I was once, I dare say. But — ^my 
wings are clipped, I have lost my Pegasus. See now, 
Madama, you do not know, you cannot know, what it 
is to fed that youth and whiteness and the hope of a 
good reputation all lie behind." 

She was studying him. "He is in earnest," she 
thought. This strong man, courtly and splendid, 
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wise in worldly lore, not pinched for money, no kxiger 
hoping for her conquest — ^why should he thus talk of 
himself, unless he was feeling what he said ? *' Why 
do you tell me this, Mofisieur ? '* she asked. " If my 
pity " 

He flung back his head. *^ No, I ask no pity ; not 
even yours, Madama. I — ^I — ^I think what I wanted 
was a listener, somebody to whom I could confide. • • • 
Madama, I beUeve you will protect the child I am leav- 
ing. I may not return, I have presentiments. . . • 
I have lived intensely — I have tasted the sweetest and 
sharpest of life — and now I seem to see it through 
crape. Something-*-conscience, perhaps • . ." He 
smiled. " I used to be serene enough. . • • But now 
— a bitter thing awaits me, I am sure— something 
impends. Since last night, since I was called dolt and 
fellow, and Nanine heard it. . • . See now, up there '' 
—he pointed to the blazing sky, though his e3^es did 
not foUow his finger ; his eyes were peering half-Uindly, 
as though absorbed into themselves and seeing nothing 
-^" up there, if the Fiend should be floating, with an 
arrow ready for me, I should not be surprised one 
whit ! •• 

" But I should,*' she said, regarding him with aston- 
ished eyes. ^' What can you have done so terrible as 
that?" 

" Nothing," he said grimly. " Yet I am haunted. 
I think that woman at Annecy must have cursed me. 
Or else Nanine is a witch ! " 

*^ You talk so strangely — how can I understand you ? 
Can I indeed beUeve you ? " 

" You may beUeve me, Madama ; though few have 
done so in the past. If I lie and deceive, it is always 
for apurpose. I am not like the folk I was bom among. 
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people who lie for the pleasure of lying, without object 
or need. They are intriguers bom, babbling fools, 
faithless yet superstitious, credulous by instinct to- 
wards the extraordinary and impossible. Oh, they 
know how to he very marvellously, my people do. 
And — at need — I can lie in four languages myself." 

The rolling of the wheels and the gushing of the 
river sounded clearly in the pause and silence. The 
Marchesa scanned Um. ^^ In four languages ? " she 
said. ** You are not doing it now, in Italian ? '' 

He frowned. *^ Madama, I never he except for good 
advantage. What should I gain by lying to you ? " 

Her eyes still rested upon him, but more gently. 
" You are better than you make out," she said. " I 
thought so last night. I thought so when you came to 
me this morning. If I had not, do you think I should 
have received you, even at my cousin's request ? " 

"Other men can lie," he told her. "/s he your 
cousin, Signora ? " 

Her eyelids moved surprisedly. " He must be, he — 
showed me letters. . • . Why, what do you suppose ? " 

" I am always suspicious, I know. And Lcnrd Sarque 
has been so mighty civil to me, I mustn't let myself 
think he Ues. Yet ... he spoke to me of some plot, 
and of Venice, but — oh, I dare say he is truly my lord." 

" I think he must be," she said. " How else could 
he know about me ? " 

" How ebe, indeed ? " But the Baron's look did 
not suit his words. " Madama, I thank the chance 
that made me know about you. If 3^u can forgive 
me^what I have said and done ? " 

She looked at him doubtfully. " You say and do 
such strange things, all in a moment. . . • Last 
night, for example; it was impertinent, what you 
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did last night. You must not think all women are 
light " 

He interrupted her. " Nanine is not light 1 " 

" I like you for that ! " she said gently, ^*'I am sure 
she is not. But I did not mean that she is light — oh, 
it was nothing, I like you the better for being so quick 
about her, no need to ask pardon. . . . What you 
did at Annecy was foolish, not wicked, I dare say. 
But you shot a horse, didn't you ? I don't think I 
can forgive you for that, though youVe been kind to 
a dog. Oh, yes, I know you had to escape. But — 

you upset a Reverend woman, and " She smiled. 

" Do I forgive you, you say ? For last night I do. 
As to the rest, you must go to the dear old P^. Con- 
fess to him, do penance. Monsieur. Begin again.** 

** Madama, I wish I could. I think perhaps I could, 
if I lived in your presence. But I shall easily yield 
to my old sdf, when I go away. There are many 
beautiful women, and — ^Pho ! I think the word woman 
is graven on my brain ! I suppose it is because I have 
been proud of my wooing ; I have worn the hearts 
of women like a panache, a brooch in my cap.** 
• She sighed. ** It is a wicked pride, Monsieur.** 

" Women torture us first,** he frowned. " I dare 
say you suppose it is always the man*s fault. It is 
not, Madama. Even when I was a lad I learned that 
it was not. Sixteen or seventeen I suppose I was, 
when a patrician lady . . . she was our guest, and 
would have me on the terrace with her, the warm nights 
when the wind came in from the sea. She could not 
breathe elsewhere, she said, and — ^not to talk — only 
to have me with her, a silent page. " Nobody else I ** 
she used to say to my mother ; " Signora, pray don't 
trouble to come I ** She was one of the women that 
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other women call plain, and yet a pretty woman wotdd 
seem insignificant beside her. She had a certain yellow 
shawl» thin and slipping, her manteau, she called it " 
— ^bis voice had dropped into a monotone, he seemed 
to be recounting for his own ear mainly — ** but it served 
her to show a white shoulder k propos, a round arm." 
... He stared at the hurrying road. ^' Women ? '* he 
muttered with lassitude. ** Have I ever been loved ? 
Do women ever love ? ** 

The Marchesa drew up her head proudly. **You 
don't understand women, after all i You know little 
of the heart, Monsieur. / have loved only once, but 
I know what love means better than you do. Selfish 
men are the most loved by women, I know, but love 
is not selfish. Monsieur — ^love means loving, not being 
loveds Love means self-sacrifice, it is what we give 
which enriches us. ... I gave aU, for little ; but oh, 
I was happy in giving love I *' 

" Ye— 8," he said slowly. " Yes, I think I could 
understand that. I have b^un to understand it, 
this day or two. I dare say you are right, I dare say 
I do not understand women. Yet if I don't, I have 
wasted my life, for I have tried to understand little 
else. I have spent years in wooing, taking, and riding 
away." He paused, he eyed the hurrying dust. " My 
life has spun along like this chaise, upon the roads of 
the world. . . . Perhaps I have ridden away from 
happiness every time I thought I was riding towards it. 
• . . Behind me there is the memory of many roads — 
sunny in places, I know ; but it is the shadowy places 
I remember best." 

Again he paused and sat absorbed. ** I believe I 
am changed," he presently said. '*The woman at 
Annecy ... do you believe in curses, Madama ? 
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What did it matter to her, my taking Nanine away ? 
. . . She was cruel, she hated Nanine. . . . Yes, I am 
changed, I do not know myself, I seem to have come 
to a turn in the way. . . . You will also find her 
strange, perhaps." 

" But simple and innocent, you say ? ** 

^* Signora, the very soul of a chUd. She doesn^t 
know, but she feek I When you see her, you won't 
blame me for taking her out of walls. Hateful walls ! ** 
he went on. ** Convent walls, worse than the walls of 
a prison ! . . . But I offend you there, Madama, you 
respect convents, I dare say. Are you very devout ? " 

" I hope I am," she said. " 1 1^ to be. Monsieur, 
you would not speak harshly of convents if you knew 
how good it is to try to be good. And how hard, in 
the world. When you have known the world, I mean, 
and want to push it away. I'm glad you speak only 
about the girl's soul. The body! " — ^her eyelids drooped 
— " the body is nothing, Monsieur, even when it is 
beautiful." Again the Baron had the hopeless mental 
glimpse, and Yolanda may have guessed it; for 
''Women do not understand the madness of men," 
she went on. ** The only lovely thing is the soul." 

** Souls can be vile," he said. 

" Oh, not for long, Monsieur I Vile things get round 
the soul, and into it, I know, but — the soul is like a fire 
from charcoal, it goes up from the body, cleansed — 
it always tries for Heaven." 

He looked at her, soul and body, with a sublimated 
gaze. '' Madama, I thank you. . • . Nanine will in- 
deed be safe. With you." 

She did not speak, and he also sat silent, his eyes 
tracking ahead, along the road ; in the great heat and 
brightness he blinked at the road. This bit of road 
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— ^he seemed to know it again. This white way, 
yellowed by the ardent sun, winding between tanned 
hillocks of bare rock, with hills impending — surely 
this was that remembered road near Bayonne ? 
Somewhere ahead there would surely rest a wigwam 
of gipsies, and the flap of the tent would fall aside, 
and forth would come a lissom form 7 ... A face 
would shine with fierce and fiery beauty. . . . Lia! 
. . . ** Pour toi, seul, mon cheri," she used to sing, but 
in patois — 

"Poor tu seul, mo' cherri 
J'ai fleurri com' un' flemr arromatiqiie." 

Pines on the Landes, aromatic resin in the pines, 
pellucid gum, great drops that gathered and slid, amber 
beads like those of Lia's necklace. . . . Distaste for 
that memory came suddenly upon him, he gave a 
quick shrug as if to scout the obsession away, and in a 
moment it was gone. For the road swerved, the like- 
ness in it vanished, a high cliff of sandstone impended, 
they turned around it, tibe road behind was shut away, 
the reach in front opened to view ; two figures seemed 
to surge out of the dust, a cry and a bark were heard, 
and the postilion checked his horse, with an oath. . . • 

Flight along the white hot road from Ovada had 
worn and abased the fugitive girl ; anguish had torn 
her spirit, dust had burned her feet and choked her 
throat, the river had dazzled and mocked, as the sea 
does the thirsty; hurrying, desperate, and stifling, 
she had come. *' Mamzel, Mamzel ! " Gothon would 
have led her aside, to the water-bank or the chestnut 
shade, but no— she must on — on to warn the Baron, 
on towards even the beautiful dama she hated— on 
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anywhere, anywhere away from the High Mother, 
from danger for Pierre, capture, the Basilica again! 
And she herself, not Gothon, must carry Dog. 

Above her head the sun swelled out, enormous and 
terrible, and she shut her eyes against the incandescent 
glare. The heat seemed to bum into her bones, her 
head seemed heavy and yet scintillating ; a hammering 
sound was in her ears, it was the pulse of her blood. 

Panting, gasping, dust-blinded, foot-sore, she came 
through the airless haze and midday trance of heat. 
*' Blia cara, mia bella ! " Gothon murmured, as he 
helped her the best he could. Then their speed had 
slackened, the girl's feet felt the road but her eyes no 
longer saw it, vertigo was hiding it from her, the sun 
seemed a thousand brilliant lights, the chestnut flowers 
a miUion burning candles ; there impended a strange 
silence, as if the world stood still ; she shut her eyes 
again, as though a gulf 3rawned that she could not bear 
to see, and a great darkness came upon her, though it 
brought her no shade. Then the chaise came round 
the clif! at her, she heard the wheels, she groped, 
guessed her danger, screamed, and staggered forward ; 
and the Baron, leaping out, caught in his arms what 
seemed a dying Nanine. 

But she opened her eyes upon him presently, and 
" Pierre ? You are safe, Pierre ? " ^e whispered. 
Then a shiver took her wholly, and "It's — ^High 
Mother ! '* came through the chattering, clicking teeth. 
Then, as she looked around her dazedly, she said, 
" Where's ... Dog ? " 



XV 
UNDER THE SEAL 

"\1 THAT is it? Why have you come ?" Perpetua 

VV said. 

Abate Cristof ero stood regarding her from the door- 
way. ** She has not gone away/' said he. 

"" I know it." The Abbess turned her face towards 
the window again. From that window could be seem 
the bridge and the gateway of the Castel» and she had 
watched the gateway and bridge for many hours. 
This was the second day ; by twilight, by moonlight 
and daylight, she had watched that outlet, lest Nanine 
should pass ; and in the dark hours between moonset 
and dawn she had gone to the bridge, to watch the 
gateway still. 

'' She is still there," the Abate said. "* She can't 
escape us now." 

** Us ? " Perpetua's gaze was haughty. ** I thank 
you. But I do not require your help any longer. My 
regrets, that you should have troubled to come." She 
turned her eyes away from him, towards the window 
again ; a common village priest, after all, she thought 
him; and an officious and presuming person. Her 
pride was trying to forget how wildly at Ovada she 
had claimed his aid, the day before. 

He shook with his strange silent laughter. *' Reverend 
Mother, you think you can do without me now ? Per- 

20I 
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haps you can. She can't run away again. She is 
iU." 

'' 111 ! " For a moment Perpetua showed emotion. 
But she chilled again. *' II she is ill they will send her 
here to be nursed." Then, as she better realized the 
news, she began to tremble. '' If she is ill, they will 
send her here, won't they ? This is the Spedale ? *' 

The Spedale Santa Sforia stood a short mile away 
from the Castel Adamanti, on an eminence beside the 
Ovada road. Built by some pious Adamanti of the 
past, to be the shelter of four bedeswomen and two 
Nursing Sisters, it was a low little building, conven- 
tually bare, but dean with limewash within and with- 
out. Tree-shaded and cool it stood, the bluish tint 
of the limewash giving it a moonlit look even by day. 
Vines ran their green riot upon it, festooning the 
windows and arabesquing the roof ; a garden sloped 
about it, and behind it great chestnut pyramids 
dandled their snowy spires. The panes of the refectory 
windows flashed sunlight back to the Castel itself. 

To the Spedale Santa Maria the High Mother of 
Annecy had been conveyed, in the evening of the day 
which witnessed Nanine's flight along the Voltri road. 
In the Spedale, a place of charitable retreat, an Abbess 
might find a seemly shelter, free from scandal to the 
Church and near to the refuge of Nanine. And now 
to the Spedale, in the afternoon of the following day. 
Abate Cristofero was come. 

'' I knew she would be ill ! " Perpetua told herself 
fretfully. She herself looked ill, her eyes were sunken, 
the pouches under them puckered, her cheeks yellow 
as a magnolia petal over-ripe ; she seemed suddenly 
shnmken and aged. No longer the proud Head of the 
Basilica in appearance ; the toils of the road, the 
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sleepless care and the zest for vengeance, had mined 
and worn her. '* If Nanme is ill I must go to her/' 
she muttered. " Unless they bring her here ! " 

" Go to her, you I '* The priest's corpulence shook 
with his laughter. " They would not let you in ! Do 
you think they are people to revere a Reverend Mother 
at Castel Adamanti ? But no, but no ! The Marchesa 
is worse than a heretic — ^basta, what would she care 
for your robe ? " 

'* How do you know Nanine is ill 7 " Perpetua said 
suspiciously. 

'* nario the maggiordomo. He is one of my faithful, 
he lets me know of matters. Not very ill, he says — 
oh, it is nothing, except for a few days. . . . Why 
should you wish to go to her. Reverend Mother ? To 
cure her ? Hum — ^m. That would spoil my plan. 
She must keep ill — it is good for us, her illness — ^it 
allows us time ! " 

" Us ? " Perpetua frowned again. " Time for 
what ? " 

** For vengeance. Her illness keeps them all at the 
Castel, doesn't it ? We shall net them all — ^the girl 
and the man and his friend." 

With a self-satisfied smile the Abate took out his 
handkerchief, a coarse blue square, and folded it in 
two. '^ The man is a liar and a scoffer, who insulted 
me. He would not even salute me, at Ovada,'' he 
went on, waving the handkerchief. *^ He told you he 
was a Baron, you say ? Liar i He calls himself a 
Milord here. But he is no Baron nor Milord at all. 
. . . Listen, Reverend Mother — ^why do you look out 
of window so ? Listen ! Two rough fellows came to 
Ovada yesterday, inquiring about the man ; Pancrazio 
says they looked like Venetians. The villain is an 
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Italian himself^ a Venetian most likely. Basta» 
Venice/^* The Abate spat upon the handkerchief, 
and folded it in four ; then his greasy hands began to 
gesticulate with it. " Even if he t s a Milord he's a 
heretic, and he stole your postulante. If he's an 
Itahan he's a recusant. Anyhow, his existence affronts 
the Church. He shall suffer for it, I will see to that ! " 

Perpetua looked at him frigidly. " Do not boast," 
she said. " You are the parish priest here, very well 
in your way ; but when you boast " 

Again the Abate was shaken with his odious mirth. 
** So ! I am only a poor paroco ! " he chuckled. ^' And 
you're a Reverend Mother, high in the Church i Never- 
theless, I venture to boast. Yes, I dare to boast that 
I have her at last i " 

'' Have her, do you say ? But you have nothing to 
do with her ! She is under my discipline, not yours i " 

The Abate seemed to swell with his mirth. '* You 
think I mean your novice ? Bah! What is your novice 
to me ? No ! " he burst out, ** I mean the Marchesa, 
the woman who sets my flock against me, who won't 
have me to confess her, who gets a finicking Chaplain 
out of France ! She's a dama, in this impious State 
of Genoa, so she can flout me safely, she thinks. But 
not now ! Not when she has helped to steal a girl 
from a Convent ! I see my revenge on her now." 

'' My good Abate Cristofero," Perpetua said, with a 
glacial indifference, ** what is your revenge to me ? " 

The Abate's eyes began to glitter. '* Exalted 
Mother," he growled, ** if I called you stupid it would 
be a sin of irreverence ; but I may let myself say that 
you are dull. You cannot perceive, then, that I pre- 
pare revenge for us both ? " 

**You are imjust to the Marchesa," Perpetua ob- 
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jected. " She is a dama, and of course you cannot 
understand her. How could you ? " She regarded 
him with repugnance. ^' The Marchesa is not what you 
say. The Sisters here say the is an angel ! A widow, 
charitable and chaste, they say." She frowned at his 
laughter, which seemed to sneer. ^' Mon p^re, I do 
not wish you to converse with me any longer. You 
cannot hdp me, the laws here do not permit you. I 
shall act by myself, and ... I will tlumk you to go.'' 

But she trembled as she ended, for the Abate had 
ceased to laugh or sneer or rage ; he seemed to tower 
before her; solemnly he had lifted his right hand, 
and " Look, daughter I " he said, with such authority 
that she watched him anxiously, as he made her a 
sign. It was a sign of mystery and dread, and she 
shrank back, abashed. '* What • . • why 7 • • •" she 
whispered. " You are that ? " 

He seemed to loom, the power which now radiated 
from him oppressed her, she stared upon him with 
fascinated eyes, and her wimple heaved with her 
troubled breathing. '^ Kneel i " he said, and she 
knelt. *^ Listen, daughter I " He poured his gaze 
upon her, and she heard. ** Hear the voice of the 
Church ! '' 

Thinly at first, as if rustling through the wool of 
the wimple that hid her ears, the noise of a distant 
utterance seemed to come. What was it, this chanting, 
wailing, pleading susurration ? Was it the softened 
roll and far-off thunder of organ-music, the diapason 
of St. Peter's at Rome ? ... Or was it the voice of 
the age-long Church, called forth to a recalcitrant's 
conviction ? Conmiemoration, sanctification, beati- 
tude, penance ; she heard the commingled noises deepen, 
divide themselves, clarify from each other, sharpen 
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each into significance ; aspiration, benediction, solemn 
and awful cursings, dire agony of martyrs, remorse of 
the contrite ; hiss of flame ; the thrilling evangel of 
barefoot enthusiasts ; tinlde of mass-bell, and gasp of 
congregations at the ineffable moment of Elevation ; 
the blest song of saints, and the swish of the knotted 
and ensanguined scourge. Hark ! the shrieking re- 
cantation, the roar of expiatory fire ! Hark ! the lull 
of the Scriptorium, the calm of the cloister, sweet 
voices of vowed vestals, groan of the Confiteor, rapture 
of the Angelical Salutation, moan and shudder of 
penitential psahns. Inaudibly to the bedeswomen 
and sisters in the garden, the Spedale was filled, or 
seemed to be filled, with august soimd. The infinite 
voices of the Church saluted, warned, conmianded; 
the infinite voice of the Church grew louder, heightened, 
soared exultant, scaled to the topless battlements of 
Heaven, and then crashed down into a mutter of prayer. 
The priest, dark-looming and magnetic, lifted his 
hands in judgment and anathema, and the Voice 
swelled out again. ^^ Dies irae, dies ilia ! " Minatory 
and majestic it came. **Sin there has been, there 
shall be punishment ! "^ . . . Who spoke ? Was it 
only the Abate who had uttered those dire words ? • . . 
Sunk in the lethargy which his gaze and his manu- 
flexions had brought upon her, she vaguely heard the 
words again, a weak sound amidst wild noises, like a 
child's voice amidst wind and waves. '^Dies irae, 
dies ilia" — after sin the Judgment; judgment for 
herself, as well as for Nanine. How had she treated 
Nanine 7 She had been harsh and unloving, distant 
and haughty with her ; the child had never b^n happy 
. . . and how could the child be other than light and 
sinful, when she was bom of sin ? . . . But what was 
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this ? A cold waft of air upon her temples, the priest's 
hands waving calmness at her, his voice commanding 
her to awake ! . . . Suddenly the roaring that pained 
her ears diminished, and the voices of the Church went 
whirling out of doors, empt3ang the Refectory of soimd, 
and leaving behind a breathless peace. . . • 

Perpetua stirred. With blinking and painful eyes 
she looked around her. Had she slept, had all that 
noble and piercing music sounded in a dream ? Yes, 
she must have slept, the light was hurting her eyes so. 
. . . Blankly she regarded the priest; then recc^- 
nizingly. Yes, it was he in his hierarchic power who 
had woven the august magic about her. He still 
towered, vast, ominous ; he was going to speak, and 
she knew what he was about to say. . . . ** No, no ! ** 
. . . Silence stiU, a long minute of quiet. Then he 
spoke. " I go to Piedmont to-night. To my col- 
leagues of the Holy Office I . . ." 

Yes, that was whsit he had been going to say ; even 
in the dull moments of waking she had loiown he would 
say that ; before he opened his thick lips she had heard 
those words in her mind. But now they came so dear, 
so sharp, so terrible, that they stung her as if with 
unexpectedness. ^*No, fio/" she panted, struggling 
up from her knees, her weight oppressing her, her 
heart fluttering sickeningly. She felt weak and strange 
— strange to herself, — she seemed to be spreading and 
lightening, as if wings upheld her dangerously. But 
a piercing pain brought the sense of weight again, and 
she seemed to sink ; her shaking knees felt the floor, 
and she cast out her arms with aversion and appeal. 
" No, not that ! " she begged. ** Not for Nanine ! " 

"Why not for Namne ? " he said. "The Holy 
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Office is mild, nowadays. . . . You are on your knees, 
but they are weak ones. Though you are a Mother 
in the Church " — ^he enjoyed his silent mirth again — 
" and I myself an ignorant conmion village priest ! . . . 
My daughter, you will obey ! " 

" But she is so young, Father — she did not know — 
I wasn't kind to her," Perpetua pleaded. " I will take 
her back, she shall do penance ** 

He stopped her. "Do you accept the impure in 
your Convent ? " and she flushed and shivered at that 
word. " She has sinned, she must be punished. . . . 
Are you contumacious still, must I show you again 
that I am the adept, high in the great Secret ? Do 
you suppose that a man like me serves the altar in 
a mudhole like Ovada, except by special mission ? " 
he growled. 

'^No, I will not, I will not/** she muttered, as 
stubbornly as Nanine could have done. " I won't 
have the Inquisition in, to a girl i " 

" But I don't need your permission," he sneered. 
" I shall go to my Superior, in Piedmont." 

" Then I will go to Genoa," she told him ; " I wiU 
tell the Doge,— I will I " 

*'Bastal" He lifted his hands, aghast. ''You 
would do that I But • . . but — ^you shall be deposed, 
degraded I . . . Look again ! " Again he made his 
sign of power and mystery ; but she withstood him 
still. 

*' I win tell the Doge," she said agam. '' Then . . . 
I will go to the Holy Father. The Holy Father has 
relaxed the Inquisition in Rome. ... I have my 
record of service, I will go to the Consistory. . . . 
No, no, it is too terrible for a child ! " 

'' Hum— m ! " He temporized. '' I can't under- 
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stand you, Reverend Mother. . . . You call her a 
child. . . . She's a well-grown one, a knowing one. 
She's no child now, she's a woman. . . • Oh, you stare 
at that, as if you did not comprehend ! " He swung 
half round, with a movement of disgust and anger. 
** Why are there women at all ! Snares for men, 
vessels of sin i . • . Z)o you suppose he has kept her 
a child?'* 

" Don't say it, don't think it ! " Perpetua cast 
herself forward, seizing his wrist, but he shook her hand 
off, lookedvat his wrist disgustedly, pulled out his filthy 
handkerchief hurriedly, and b^;an to rub the spot 
where her fingers had been. " Women I " he growled. 
" Women always want to touch you ! " 

White as her wimple went the woman's face at those 
words. " I — I will go back to Annecy ! " she writh- 
ingly said. ^'Me, md/ . . . If a priest can insult 
me." . . . Her voice broke. Was it for this that she 
had ruled her house so purely, excluding the world 
and the flesh with fastidious rigour ? Was it for this 
that she had used the penance and the scourge, meals 
of water and pulse 7 • . • But self-pride went from 
her, as the thought of a sullied Nanine, a fallen Nanine, 
came with tears. ** It canH be true i " she moaned. 
^^ I couldn't have lived through all this if I had not 
hoped it was not true I " 

In silence the Abate regarded her darkly. Then — 

Where is your pride. Reverend Mother ? " he said. 

Weeping when you ought to be avenging! Nat 
true ? You don't know men — ^how can you ? But I, 
in this curst Ovada — ^nest of vipers, stew of abomina- 
tions, do not I know ? . . . A man myself, tempted, 
of like passions ! . . . Basta, you follow the girl all 
this way, you rage for your vengeance on the robber, 
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you come for help to me — me I *' he cried in his turn, 
with an ahnost demented pride. '' And now, do you 
suppose that nothing shall be done to vindicate the 
Church ? " 

" Hush, hush I " Perpetua feebly said, her hands at 
her temples. She stood at the window, putting her 
forehead against the glass, and gazing out to the 
green, shady spot where the Sisters sat at their sewing. 
Peace, conventual peace, calm purity — the Sisters and 
the garden typified it, and the Basilica was Uke that. 
Such a calm and cloistered Ufe, fenced and saved from 
— ^not thoughts — ^not memories, perhaps — ^but from 
channels of temptation and acts of sin, might have 
been Nanine's. But now . . . stained, ruined, a lost 
and sullied lamb i Nanine I Yes, indeed, Nanine ! 
And yonder, in the Castel, the tempter, the captor, 
the miner, with her still ! Swiftly and bitterly the 
conviction came upon the woman, and she turned, 
with vengeance speaking in her eyes. *'Yes, seize 
him, do your worst to him, torture him, kill him ! " 
she cried. 

" Hum — ^m I " The Abate looked at her glumly. 
" How ? Tell me how, if Fm to keep the punishment 
away from your girl ? What charge is there against 
him — ^then 7 Or the Marchesa ? You are the delator, 
you incense the Church ! If you donH delate the girl, 
I • . .'' Anger bubbled up in him. '' Don't you see 
you hold me back from everything, you squeamish 
fool ! " 

Perpetua drew away as if she had been stung. She 
stood rigid, imbreathing. Then — " You call me that I 
You dare . . .'* She choked, she stood helpless again. 
" Canaille ! '* she whispered, trembling. " My father 
would have had you broken on the wheel for that ! . . . 
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I ... I will go away ! '' Her shoulder rubbing the 
wall, she went falteringly towards the door. 

But he placed himself in front of the door ; he knew 
now that he had gone too far. He temporized again ; 
he apologized. "Reverend Mother, you will forgive 
me — it is my zeal for the Church. . . . Nay, where 
would you go, Reverend Mother ? Not to Genoa, 
surely ? You could not betray the Church, to the 
Doge ! . . . See now, there is no need, I yield. I ask 
your pardon, I yield. See now, it shall be as you wish. 
Basta, it is settled. What is a novice to me ? ... As 
for the Marchesa and the man, there will be some other 
way. ... I must think about that. . . .'' His finger- 
nails went to his teeth as he stood thinking. " Yes, 
the Venetians ! " he said ; " I'll find them, they went 
to Voltri — ^they shall help me to get the man ! " 

" But not Nanine ! " Perpetua said firmly, 

" No, not Nanine." 

" Nor the Marchesa ? " 

" Basta ! " he said spitefully, " you have stopped 
me there as well. But some other chance. . • . Yes, 
I yield, I yield to you, I must. • • . You are a Reverend 
Mother, and I " — ^he sneered again — " only a parish 
priest. . . • But mind you, you give me the man ! 
You will not blab to the Doge ? • . • You know you 
dare not ; for, mind you, all this has been undier the 
seal!" 

" Yes, under the seal ! " she said, with dry lips. " I 
will not go to the Doge, I will remain here till — till you 
have taken away the man. ... Then Nanine will come 
back to me. ... I can go to the Marchesa, then." 

" I leave you, Reverend Mother — I go to find the 
Venetians," he said glumly ; and presently she watched 
him descend the garden, where the air, all honeyed 
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with magnolia perfume, was yielding up its afternoon 
fervour to the sky. He lifted two fingers as he passed 
the bedeswomen, in the gesture of blessing, but angrily 
he slammed the gate. Sweating and foul with heat 
and unwashedness, and furious with discomfiture, he 
hurried towards the Castel. 

The Voltri road as far as the Castel, and a mile beyond 
it, lay white and empty, with no travellers upon it for 
the Abate to meet or overtake ; but at that moment 
the Milord and the Cavaliere were riding back from 
Genoa by the Voltri road. " Queer-looking chap that," 
the Milord was thinking uneasily, but not of the priest ; 
he did not meet the priest, for the priest had struck 
aside and upwards, into the hills that fronted the 
Castel : the Milord meant Messer-grande. 

Behind the small town of Voltri, at the spot where 
the road to the Castel and Ovada quits the strand and 
enters a defile, the Milord and the Cavaliere had over- 
taken the Bargello, who had not seemed to notice them. 
'' Queer-looking chap, that ! " the Milord had said to 
the Cavaliere imeasily. Messer-grande was returning 
from Voltri, to rejoin Little Thomas, who stood sentinel 
on the hill that overlooked the Castel. Messer-grande 
was on his way back from a visit to the Venetian galley 
in the bay. A cloud came up from the sea behind him 
as imconsciously he went to meet Abate Cristofero. 
Such a cloud, a new cloud, black as the robe of the 
Abbess, was coming up in the sky for the Baron and 
Nanine. 
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XVI 
WITHIN THE LOGGIA 

THE pair from Venice had come driving into Ovada 
at almost the moment when Perpetua, the church 
being fomid empty of Nanine, had limped away to the 
Abate's dwelling, to teU her tale and claim the aid of 
the parish priest. With Messer-grande as whip, the 
pony and gig had suffered many things, and the journey 
from Turin had used up many hours ; the gig and pony 
came waveringly up to the doorway of the Pellegrino, 
where Messer-grande was suave and cautious in his 
questioning, but very persistent in inquiry. A Milord ? 
— had the so-excellent padrone entertained a Milord 
in his honourable palace of an inn ? A dark kind of 
Milord, not a brick-coloured Milord like the well-known 
kind of Milord, but a Milord quite Italian-looking, the 
magnificent Milord Sarque ? 

Yes, the illustrious Milord had honoured his small 
poor house, Pancrazio said proudly. Yes, for one 
night. But he was now departed, alas ! Departed to 
the palace of the Marchesa, so beautiful and good. 
Yes, in truth, the Milord was gone to Castel Adamanti, 
and nowhere else. With a Monsoo. 

" With a Monsoo ? " cried Messer-grande. " With 
a Monsoo I *' he repeated reflectively. Ah, yes, ever 
the friend of the foreigner, Piero Ferro, he reminded 
himself. ^'Yes, with a Monsoo— naturally, with a 
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Monsoo. . . . But what particular Monsoo ? " he 
asked. " An elderly Ambassador-like Monsoo ? " 

** Basta ! " Pancrazio said doubtfully, as he stared 
at Tonunasino's big cutlass that stood in the gig. 
" A Monsoo — ^just a Monsoo— a French Monsoo ! " 

But was it an elderly Monsoo ? Did the Monsoo 
look like a priest at all ? Messer-grande inquired in- 
tently, while Little Thomas sat swallowing wine in 
the gig. In fact, did the Monsoo look like a Bishop, 
a French Bishop ? Did he now ? 

" Basta, basta ! An Abb6, maybe ! *' Pancrazio 
answered; getting confused. Nay, he didn't mean that, 
he didn't mean that the Monsoo looked like a priest, 
oh, no! A splendid, fierce Excellency, the Monsoo. 
. . . But he might be a priest after all ; because of his 
nun! 

" Because of his nun ? " Messer-graiide spoke 
irritably. " His nun ? Body o* Zaccaria, what nun ? " 

A young pretty French nun, Pancrazio answered. 
With a dog. Possibly quite a respectable holy young 
pretty French nun — ^yes, doubtless she was so, he 
hastened to add. Only — she had come to the Pelle- 
grino drest like a man, a priest, a French one, which 
was strange. Because, the next morning she was a 
girl, a 3roung woman, a nun indeed. Yes, faith she 
was ! 

" Anybody could see she was, the very first ! '* the 
listening server grinned. " Anybody with an eye for 
what wears petticoats ! By Bacchus, yes indeed I " 
But Pancrazio for the credit of the house must stop 
him, and oh, it was doubtless quite a proper affair, 
though strange, he told the Venetians. If everything 
was known. Doubtless his Excellency the Monsoo 
was a Bishop, Pancrazio went on to declare. That 
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would be it, yes, certainly, of course. French Bishops 
always did travd with nuns ; and dogs ; the habit was 
well known ; he, Pancrazio, often had he entertained 
in his hovel of an inn French Bishops travelling to 
Rome with respectable lovely nuns and dogs. ... Or 
indeed, his Excellency might be her father, basta! Yes, 
he might ! Because he had left her behind him, she 
was in the church at that minute, with a Reverend 
Mother who had come for her, yes. • . . 

" But the MQord, how shall I find the Milord ? '' 
Messer-grande demanded with an impatient oath. 

Oh, as for the Milord, that was simple, exceedingly 
simple, yes ! The IkGOiord had come to the Pellegrino 

from Milan " 

I know he did ! " said the BargeUo. 
And now the Milord was gone to Castel Ada- 
manti, in^ a chaise with the Monsoo. Basta, yes ! 
Would not the so-inquiring Signore descend from his 
gig and enter the Pell^rino, to drink a somewhat, 
comfortably ? Also the Signore's honourable com- 
panion — ^the large one ? " 

" The Milord, does he speak in Italian ? '* Messer- 
grande inquired. 

" Italian, yes— oh yes ! Not the beautiful Italian 
of Genoa, of course, nor the delightful Italian of — 
Venice, is it ? — ^that the Signore is using. But yes, a 
kind of ItaUan, very good, yes ! " 

" And the Monsoo ? " 

Oh, yes, the Monsoo could speak Italian, Pancrazio 
answered. Also the nun. Also the valet, a strange 
old fellow, very fierce. 

" Very fierce, is he ? " Messer-grande repeated 
shakily. " How do you mean, very fierce ? " 

Basta, but he talked fierce, Pancrazio explained. 
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About swords. Double-handed swords. " Keeps 'em 
in a boXy a black box with long candles in it. Candles 
for the altar, Signore. Pistols, too. And muskets — 
oh, a regular brigand of a valet, yes indeed ! '* 

Messer-grande dropped the reins. ' " Tommasinq," 
he said shakily, " get out, get down — come over here, 
Tonunasino 1 " — ^and he led the way to the porch of 
the church. " Now, then," he said when there, " did 
you hear that ? Double-handed swords — and pistols 
— and gims ! " He tried not to tremble, but " gu — 
uns " was what he said. *^ Three of 'em, Tommasino ! 
We're only two ! And there's a fierce big dog I " 

" Two ? " said Little Thomas. " Fish o' my foster- 
father, but we're more nor two, Messer. /'m two, 
any day. Now I've had a drink ! " He stretched him- 
self in the pcHrch, and chuckled. ** I'm two, and you're 
three, Messer — ^that's five, isn't it ? Do you think 
I'm afeard of a dog ? " 

" You don't think / am, do you ? " Messer-grande 
said truculently. " Or even of a lion I You never knew 
me afraid, did you ? " 

** Should think I never didn't ! " Little Thomas said 
admiringly. *' Can't we go back now ? I'm awful 
thirsty. Good wine, that is, Messer ! " and he smacked 
his lips as they crossed the road 

" If the honourable Signore and his companion the 
large one will enter my poor house and await a little 
moment, they shall see the Milord and the Monsoo," 
Pancrazio said. "' Because the chaise is to bring them 
back, they will be back for the young nun — ^perhaps 
for the Reverend Mother also— -inmiediately, oh, yes I 
In a moment, quite a little moment." 

Messer-grande regarded Little Thomas dubiously. 
" If we could wait somewhere quiet ? " 
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A very fine room there was upstairs, Pancrazio told 
him, and led the way to it ; so that presently the 
Venetians sat at a window, scanning the street, though 
Messer-grande withdrew himself cautiously th^ moment 
the chaise came into sight. 

" Why — ^there's nobody in it, nobody at all ! " Little 
Thomas, who had become a peeping Thomas, cried 
with surprise ; and instantly Messer-grande was brave 
to descend and question the postilion. Wide-eyed, 
the postilion told a tale of the nun and the valet l3ang 
dying in the road, of the dog wanting to bite somebody 
for it, of the Monsoo threatening him till he turned the 
chaise, of Ilario, the maggiordomo, coming out to help 
to carry the nun in, and the Monsoo cursing him- 
him, the important Ilario ! and canning the nun in- 
doors and up to the loggia all b^^^iimself 1 Also, of 
how 

** But the Milord — ^the Milord, ass 1 " Messer-grande 
cried impatiently. 

The Milord had been left at the Castel, the first time, 
the postboy said. With the Signorina Serafina, under 
the loggia. The postiUon did not suppose that any of 
them would be returning to the Pellegrino, now ; he 
was to take the rest of the baggage to them, he had left 
the candle-box at the Castel, he said. 

" If the valet was dying," Messer-grande muttered 
to Little Thomas, hopefully, " he's perhaps dead by 
now! That'll only leave two! And it isn't a big 
dog, it seems. . . . Come along. Little Thomas, come 
along ! " 

So, mounting into the gig again, the Venetians 
worried the pony along towards Voltri, going very 
slowly, and yet unable to avoid the dangers of the way. 
** Youll pour me out, youll pour me out, Messer ! " 
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Little Thomas cried, and twice indeed the Venetians 
were spilt upon the road. A little later, the off-wheel 
ran upon the brink of the bank above the river, and 
Little Thomas put clutching hands upon the reins him- 
self. But only to stop the pony. " Fll get out," said 
Little Thomas, shakhig a wise head. **Cats o* my 
cousin Maria, but I'll walk ! " 

** So will I, then ! " said Messer-grande, cursing all 
horse-flesh ; and leading their steed very gingerly, 
holding away from its head lest the well-shown teeth 
should bite, and from the shafts lest the hinder hoofe 
should kick, the two went trudging on : past the 
Spedale, past the Castel, and down the defiles into 
Voltri at last. 

At Voltri they found an inn where the food was 
plentiful and greasy, the red wine heady, and the land- 
lord's sister anything but severely virtuous. Riotously 
they supped that night, and with pride in their cunning 
they laid their plans on the morrow. Messer-grande 
was to take boat across the bay to the Venetian galley, 
present his credentials to the Capitano and claim assist- 
ance in the siege of the Castel ; which meantime Little 
Thomas was to watch. But Little Thomas was to 
keep himself unseen, lest the Milord should take fright 
and flight. " If I could only get a boat up the stream ! " 
Little Thomas said. ..." No, Messer, — ^no more pony ! 
m walk ! " 

So now the hunted and the hounds are gathered, 
in the " spot of common sojourn where hatred, craft, 
and love are to play the drama out." Monts and 
mountains close the valley in, as if to shut the world 
away ; away from the Milord who has been tracked so 
far, away from Nanine who lies languid ; away from 
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the Baron who cannot quit her yet, himself to travel 
on to Rome. Walled in by Nature's ramparts, the 
Castel stands beside the rushing river and the hurrying 
road, calm and lofty, a rococo pink fortress, but a place 
of protection where the hunted house and the weary 
rest. Yet Perpetua watches from the Spedale;Tommas- 
ino peeps from behind a tall flat rock that is whiskered 
by scrub foliage, like a high white face ; and the Bar- 
gello plans again as he plods from Voltri ; the Castel 
is as a fortress beleaguered and circumspied. The 
Abate schemes, and to the venal cunning and fierce 
Venetian hate which bedog the Milord are added the 
terrors of the Church militant for the Baron and Nanine. 
Dangers surround the Castel and its guests, danger is 
breeding inside the fortress, too ; for jealousy there 
is about to join another peril to the rest. Amidst it 
all moves the gracious and lovely Lady of the Castel, 
the clear white rose of Gothon's ballad, unconscious 
that jealousy, stirring first in the spinster breast of 
Serafiina, will flame in the firm young bosom of Nanine. 
There is also confusion of persons — ^the Abate believes 
that the Baron is the Milord, and that it was the Milord 
who carried Nanine away from Annecy. As in a stage 
play of the epoch, the situations engender intrigue 
and equivoke. . . . 

" Signorina, can't I go out — ^no ? " says Nanine. 
•* I want Dog ! " The High Mother cannot see her ; 
from the window of the Spedale Perpetua watches, 
but half the Castel lies hidden from observation, shut 
within the gap and hollow of the hill ; so that the end 
of the loggia, the pergola, the gateway, and the cam- 
panile are almost all of the Castel that Perpetua can 
view. Wild gables, mock battlements, and fantastic 
friezes of pinkish masonry show out around the cam- 
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panile, it is true, and windows flash light to dazzle 
Perpetua's eyes ; but at none of these is the face of 
Nanine to be seen. Nanine's is a westward window, 
that impends above the loggia and lools down upon 
the gardens. The face that peeps out there is pale, 
but more than ever flower-like, for tendrils of reviving 
hau- wisp out above the brow, from under the dose 
little velvet cap that Nanine now wears ; the ICarchesa 
has sent away the dingy robe and wimple, and has 
dressed the girl as a younger sister of her own, a demoi- 
selle. Bigger than ever in the flower-like face, the 
pansy eyes look down into the garden, searching for 
a figure that is splendid and gallant, cardessly fine 
and ripdy debonair. Again the firm young breast 
lifts, rebellious, although Nanine has shown a most 
exemplary dodlity until now. '^Signorina, I have 
said to you a thing — cannot I go out ? " 

" Out where ? " the Signorina asks. ** Into the 
loggia ? Santa Maria, child, they do not wish you 
there! Yolanda is with the Monsieur, he is quite 
happy, so is she. Don't suppose they want you with 
them, my poor little Nanine ! " 

"Tm not your poor Uttle Nanine!" the girl says 
fretfully. " Don't you speak to me as if I was a sick 
baby, so now ! I'm truly better — I don't beheve I ever 
was ill . . . and I want to go out, I want to go out to 
Dog ! " 

" Can't you see you had better not ? " Serafina says 
patronizingly. " Of course you oughtn't. ... I advise 
you for your good, mind you, child ! You ought to 
lie dowa again, you know you had. ... If you are 
tired of me *' 

" I think I am," says Nanine. '' I want Dog ! " 

'' So ! I am tired of you, too ! I shall go up to the 
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campanile, to look for my father and Lord Sarque. 
Ah, there is a man, if you like ! Handsomer than the 
Baron, the Lord Sarque. He wouldn't put an apron 
on to see Yolanda, not he ! Englishmen are proud. 
• . . So is the Baron, do you say like that, little cat ? 
What then, it is the Baron you would go out for, not 
for the dog! . . . You think you love the Baron, don't 
you ? No, you don't, do you say ? Ignorant thing, you 
don't know what you do ! You think you love Wm, 
the Baron, and that is what makes you ill ! C'est le 
doux mal qu'on nomme amour ! " And, leaving behind 
her the echo of an unpleasant laugh, the Signorina 
is gone. Nanine at the window frowns and writhes. 
" No, I won't, I won't go out to them ! " she vows. 
" If they were to go down on their knees to ask me, 
I wouldn't, so there ! " 

From the top of the campanile, the road to Voltri, 
Voltri itself, Genoa more distant, and the Genoan Gulf 
lie full in view. The Signorina sees Genoa whitely 
flashing, an amphitheatre of palaces and churches high 
around its bay. Clasped by violet hills in arm-like 
red headlands, the sea surges up from the land's em- 
brace, swells to the horizon, fills and overcomes the 
eye ; a great field of cornflowers pied with moon- 
daisies it seems, so white and yellow are the dancing 
sunflecks on the blue. Black specks upon it, the Vene- 
tian galley and a frigate that flies a still more foreign 
flag, swing at anchor half a mile apart, midwise between 
Voltri and Genoa, and clear of the tide-way into the 
great mast-traceried port. Tiny figures of fishermen 
are moving on the strand near Voltri ; bigger figures, 
though still tiny, centaur figures of men *on horseback, 
are coming up the road from Voltri towards the Castel ; 
and presently Serafina recognizes the dandified old 
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figure of her father, and the more easy horsemanship 
of another Cavaliere, Lord Sark. She stamps her 
foot as she looks down ; her morose maturity angers 
her ; her father, to carry off the Milord away from her 
so soon ! Her father ? What is the use of a father 
who has not found a husband for his daughter before 
the age of thirty-three ? Even now, when he ought 
to be gone to Hacenza, about this good chance of a 
husband there, he must go riding with the Milord in- 
stead! As for the MOiord — ^he too, like the Baron, 
had eyes for Yolanda alone ! ** It isn't fair of Yolanda," 
the fading spinster muttered. " Why should she have 
everything, the title, the Castel, the estate ! She has 
been married once and— oh, it is indecent of her, she 
ought to be ashamed ! '* The Signorina tossed her 
head, and the tall superstructure of her fervent hair 
gleamed like gilt bronze in the sun. • . . 

The sungleam on the river was bad for fishing, and 
the water ran too fast for f (»i:unate angling with a worm. 
But Gothon sat on the wall that edged the dip of the 
garden, and fished, fished, fished, as he had done for 
hours. *^ Mia carina, mia bella 1 " he said to himself 
every now and then, but not as an incantation to bring 
some dear and beautiful fish to his hook. Between his 
casts and his mutterings he croaked brief stanzas of 
ballads to himself. 

Y avait Dine, 

Y avait Chine, 

Y avait Claudine et Martina I 

But it was no Dinah, nor Claudina, nor Martina of 
whom he was thinking. '* Mia cara, mia bellissima ! '' 
He was thinking of Mamzel, ill and alone— of Mamzel 
neglected while the Baron talked with the Marchesa 
under the loggia, high on the hillock of red rock* Why 
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should his master pay court to the Marchesa, when 
there was a Mamzel so sweetly wilful, so freshly beau- 
tiful, so youngly loving, to love ? " Not like his 
father ! " the valet muttered. " Gothon's old master 
wouldn't have left a Mamzel like that all alone ! " He 
looked up at the Castel again ; yes, the sad little face 
was still visible at the window. Viciously the old 
valet dragged the hurrying cork out of water, and 
the wet line gleamed as he viciously splashed it in 
again ; bad fishing, but he fished and fished, though 
for hoius not a bite had shaken the hook. Then, 
suddenly, the keen old eyes flashed across the river 
and the gorge to the opposite hill ; what was it that 
had moved at the side of the tall flat whiskered 
rock ? . . . 

The slanting sunbeams struck in under the loggia, 
but with only a gentle fire ; the finger of the sun drew 
deUcate pencillings of tendrils and foliage upon the 
loggia floor, shadows cast from the vines whidi clung 
upon the red pillars that upheld an azure-painted 
ceiling spattered with gilt stars. The Marchesa sat 
at her embroidery. She was copying the tenth of the 
frescoes which pictured the laboius of Hercules in the 
panels between the twelve busts of the Caesars which 
adorned the long loggia wall. The Baron watched 
her in silence ; beautiful and gracious she was, the 
full sweetness of accomplished womanhood breathed 
like a perfume around her ; softly radiant and gently 
proud ; a creature not too bright and good, no angel, 
but dearly beautiful, white-hearted and nobly human, 
she silenced the Baron's lips if not his thoughts. In 
the days of his adolescence, if he could have known a 
woman like this ! It would have changed his Ufe, he 
had been thinking. But he had ceased to think about 
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the Marchesa, he was strangely inert and pale; the 
voice of the Marchesa seemed to him to come from 
far away as she said, ** Monsieur ! Monsieur le Baron I 
. . . Why, you have been dreaming. . . . You have 
been thii^dng of Nanine ! '* 

Had he ? Had he been thinking of the child ? 
Yes, he had, he suddenly knew. Yolanda lifted her 
eyes at him from her tambour-frame, and in her eyes 
% was a smile. He reddened, he marvelled at himself, 
he felt irritation. What was there in the child of 
Beaune, so young, so incomplete, so crudely pure — 
sour-sweet green fruit — to hold his thoughts, he won- 
dered; in an hour when the gracious presence of a 
Yolanda blessed his eyes ? 

" Ma foi, Madama, I did not know it, but — ^yes, I 
suppose I was thinking of Nanine." 

" And she is thinking of you, I am sure. She is 
near us, her room is just overhead ; I will go to her 
presently. Serafina is with her now. I hope the child 
may be able to come down to supper with us. You 
will like to see her, Monsieur ? " 

" And supper will be ? " 

" In an hour or so— at seven, I hope — but Ilario is 
never punctual,'' she smiled. " Oh, how anxious you 
are to see her ! What a good foster-father you make !" 

He winced. " Do I seem so elderly ? A brother, 
not a father, I hope ! " 

" No, not even a brother," she said gravely. " A 
lover. Monsieur, I fear. If so, a husband, I trust." 

" Pho ! " he said irritably, " am I a man to wed ? " 

" Not yet," she said. " But you have not talked 
with P^re Martinod yet. I wish you would spend an 
hour with my dear old Chaplain." 

" You are very good," he said, " to think hopefully 
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of me. But ... I don't know why you have kept 
Nanine shut up all day/' he added fretfully. ** Away 
from me like this. If she is not really ill ? *' 

*' She might have been/' Yolanda said, gravely still. 
^'Besides, I think it is better. It is not good for 
Nanine to with be you so much." 

" I go away to-morrow, Madama/' he reminded her. 
" If she is well again. I must leave her to-morrow» 
to your kindness. . . . Until I rettun." 

"But you must not return. Not yet." Yolanda 
lifted her eyes steadily upon him. 

Blankly he stared. " Not return ? But, Madama, 
you could not be so inhospitable ! If — ^you say that, 
you have ... a reason ? " 

" I have a reason, yes ! " Gravely she said it. " It 
is not good for Nanine that you should return. Not 
yet. Monsieur, I have been a girl — I know the heart 
of a girl, and " She paused, in loyalty. 

" Not return ! " he said again. " But I want to 
return, I must take her to her father." 

" Tell me his name, and the best way to find him. 
I will take the child to him myself. • • . Monsieur, 
need I explain why I prefer that she should not travel 
any more with you ? " 

He did not answer the question. " I must not tell 
you her father's name. It is a secret, the secret of a 
friend. . . . And, Madama, there is no need for you to 
... I brought her to you purely, I vow ** 

" I know it," she said. " I know it by her eyes." 
She looked at him kindly. " Monsieur, I think you 
have begun to whiten your soul." 

" Have I ? " he said. " You think I am a better 
man than I was ? . . . Then I can safely take her to 
her father " But at that moment they ceased to 
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be alone. Voices sounded near them, the squeaking 
utterance of the Cavaliere, the deeper speech of Lord 
Sark. ** Maladetto ! " Signore Apostolo cursed, as 
he stumbled on the loggia step and spilt his snuff upon 
the floor. " Give me yours, IkGOiord ! " Then, as he 
comforted himself with a long inspiration, he laughed 
at himself, and ** You see we're back again, Yolanda, 
aha I Very soon, too. Milord our cousin has rapidly 
done his affairs.'' 

** Capital nag you lent me. Cousin Yolanda. You 
can ride, Cavaleery, y' know! Didn't know you'd 
got such cattle in Italy. Pembroke bet me fifty guineas 
I'd never get a decent mount. Hell ha' to pay. 
Reminds me, Mussure — ^I've found the banker, kind 
of a pawnbroker heis,it seems — ^but I can pay you now." 

" Presently, presently ! " the Baron interposed, in 
annoyance, but the Milord had gone on speaking, to 
the Marchesa. *^ Met a man called Paget — ^banker 
introduced him. Never saw him afore, but — ^naval 
officer, y' know — ship's in the bay. Paget, John 
Paget — seems he's a sort o' cousin o' mine, my grand- 
mother's sister's great-nephy. Hope I didn't do wrong. 
Cousin Yolanda — asked him here — kind of a cousin 
o' yours, y' know ! " 

** Another cousin ? " the Marchesa said merrily. 
** Another English cousin of mine in Italy ? And is 
there a plot against him too ? " 

" You're joking me, y' know ! " the Milord said 
gloomily. ** There was a plot, 'pon my soul, there 
was! Not sure they aren't after me again, too. 
Passed a very queer sort o' fellow down by Voltri, eh, 
Cavaleery ? " 

" What, what ? The man we saw at Voltri ? I 
take him to be a Venetian 1 " 
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" Venetian ! " the Wlord cried. " From Venice, is 
he ? The deuce he is ! I say, y* know, why didn't 
you say so before? . . • Gad, you make me mighty 
uneasy ! " The Milord's jaw had dropped. " What 
makes you think so, Cavaleery ? " He looked at the 
Baron uneasily; the Baron was studying him, he thought. 

** I know the Venice dress," the CavaUere said im- 
portantly. "I know every style of dress in Italy, 
don't I, Yolanda ? Even aprons, Baron, what ? I 
have made a particular point of knowing about dress. 
You will have noticed my own. Monsieur le Baron — 
you will have recognized the French taste." The 
CavaUere puffed out his breast and made a 1^. ** The 
English dress, now " — ^he turned to the Milord — " the 
waistcoat, for example, I have carefully considered it, 
it is longer than the French mode, by two buttons 
at least, what, what ? I do not adopt it myself, the 
English mode, because it suits with tall men, not with 
well-made small men " — ^the CavaUere squared his 
shoulders. ** Indeed, Milord, it looks very well on 
you, the English dress; though you are hardly an 
Englishman quite, are you ? . . . Oh, no, I say you 
are not, I appeal to Yolanda, what, what ? " 

The Marchesa smiled. ** I am not so learned in 
dress as Cousin Apostolo. But our Cousin Sark's face 
might pass for ItaUan an}nvhere." 

** Aha, Cousin Sarque, what did I say, did I not say 
it ? " the CavaUere cried gleefully, dropping the last 
grains of his snuff. ** Serafina, too — as my daughter 
she inherits my taste — ^Serafina considers you quite 
Genoese, what, what ? " 

" I say, y' know ! You don't make me out as much 
a foreigner as that, do you ? Don't like that, y' know 
, — ^rather look English." 
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" It is your mother in you, Cousin," Yolanda said 
sweetly. " You will be proud to resemble your mother, 
I am sure. She was the loveliest of the Adamantis, 
I have heard — r-" 

*' Though all the Adamantis are considered hand- 
some, what, what ? " The Cavaliere made a leg again. 
" Ah, you should have seen her before you were bom ! " 

" But we were talking about a certain stranger," 
the Baron said gravely. ** Cavaliere, did he look 
Piedmontese at all ? " 

** No, no, I can't say that he had the Piedmontese 
style ; he was black, the Venetian style inclines to the 
dark, you know — ^the Piedmont style is brighter, a 
lot of yellow — ^in fact, too gay." 

" Because — ^this stranger — ^if the Piedmontese poUce 

should be here " the Baron resumed, but the 

Marchesa interrupted him. " Oh, no, they dare not ! " 
she said with heat, " it would be an insult to Genoa — 
if I thought the man was a gendarme from Pied- 
mont " 

" You would send me out to cudgel him, what, what ? 
A terrible patriot, Yolanda, Messieius, I assure you ! " 
the Cavaliere explained, pirouetting, and catching his 
spur in the Marchesa's sldrt. *^ I beg you a thousand 
pardons, Yolanda — ^these maledicted spurs again, 111 
get them off. Yes, the Church even. Messieurs — 
Yolanda is naughty even with the Church." 

*' But this stranger," the Baron said again. '' He 
interests me, Cavaliere. You say he was dressed like 
a Venetian. . . . Did you notice his face ? " 

" / did," said the Milord. " Made me look twice, 
egad ! Foxy-headed chap, with a winestain, y' know, 
ugly enough to hang at sight. Hang him straight off 
in England, bet you a guinea we would ! " 
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" Yes, yes, a face like a rat's ! " The Cavaliere had 
opened his snuff-box again and was looking at himself 
in the mirror which lined the lid. " Terrible, isn't it, 
to look like a red-headed rat ? And have a dark taste 
in dress, what, what ? " 

The Marchesa had turned her gaze upon the Baron. 
" You are looking anxious, Monsieur ? '' 

^^Madama, I am anxious about Nanine. I must 
speak with her — do you think you can let her come 
down ? " 

" I will go to her and see." The Marchesa packed^ 
away her wool and needles, and rose from her tabouret. 
*' You had better come too. Cousin Apostolo — ^Serafina 
wants you — ^there is another letter from Piacenza, I 
think Serafina wants you to take her there at once.'' 
She swept a curtsey and was gone, with gliding and 
undulating gait, the Cavaliere in her train. 

" Charming woman, y' know ! " said the Milord, 
looking after her. "^Mussure, I don't mind telling 
you " 

" What ? " the Baron asked, for the Milord had 
paused. 

" I don't mind telling you that . . . damme, I will 
tell you ! — I'd like to marry my cousin, Yolanda, y* 
know ! But it's too soon to talk about that yet, and — 
now we're alone, mussure, my debt — can pay you now, 
y' know — here's the money." He lifted his waistcoat 
flap and hauled at his fob. " Got a hundred pounds 
in drafts on Bari's bank at Rome, and the rest in gold. 
Hope that'll do ? " . 

** My lord," the Bafon said solenmly, " put it away 
again. You must keep the money, every soldo. You 
will want it at once. My lord, you must get away 
from here, and to-night, too. You are in great danger 
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— I happen to know that rat-faced man with the wine- 
stain.** 

** Devil 5^u do ! ** the Milord cried. " D*you mean 
Venice again ? Gad, sir, don*t know what you do 
mean, talking like that ! Gad, sir, it's not quite . . . 
damme, sir, you don*t mean it's the plot again ? " 

** My lord,** the Baron said solenmly, ** I must tell 
you what I mean. Come under the pergola. Nay " 
— ^he looked around suspiciously — **come down into 
the garden. I must tell you what I mean, at once ! 
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XVII 
A DOUBLE NET 

DOWN in the dip of the garden long dark-green 
evening shadows sidled and crept, like crouching 
things agog to leap upon what yellow brightness still 
remained. Down in the dip of the garden the grass 
grew lush, with almost an English greenness, though 
here and there it had shnmk away from the touch and 
pat of the spatulate fingers of cedar-trees. Down in 
the dip of the garden ivy ran and frolicked, rose- 
oleanders aspiring shed their blossoms, mjrrtle climbed 
and mantled, self-sown bean-flowers soared as if about 
to take a leaping flight, clematis and jasmine trailed 
and hung like green curtains, and mosses stood pearled 
with unsunned dew. Down in the dip of the garden, 
between the wall where Gothon sat to fish and the steep 
olive-3rard on the hillside, Nature had wrought a wil- 
derness again. Elsewhere the topiary art still tri- 
umphed, but down in the dip of the garden Nature 
was retaking her own. Little by Uttle she had broken 
the symmetry of lines and parterres, refining upon the 
straight with her own flourishes and arabesques, and 
wreathing the stiff with her clinging tendrils, her joy- 
ous ringlets and festal loops. Wild leaping plants 
clasped hands across deserted alleys ; " Siste, viator ! " 
they seemed to say as they barred a path. Tall shrubs, 
unpruned and bushy about their stems, stood shrined 
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in dells of verdure and shade, like altars in retreats 
where mystery and silence dwell. Here, even upon the 
most serene and windless nights, leaves palpitated 
constantly, their motion mimicking the throb of the 
high stars ; here the tall trees, that in the green dusk 
seemed to support the sky, trembled as if with the 
weight of the task ; here with a jet-like quivering spring 
thin stems of white birch shot up like the water of 
fountains in moonlight, to curve overhead and shiver 
into leafy spray. 

Down in the dip of the garden stood a statue of a 
Bathing Faun. Still he laughed and capered, still the 
jesting teeth and gaily-parted lips seemed moist with 
saliva, and still his body shone with white youth and 
freshness here and there; but the once-full basin of 
his bath lay cracked and dry, and moss had marbled 
it with fantastic veins of green ; moss like green velvet 
had begun to fur his nakedness, long hair of moss hung 
like a fell from his goatish haunches, he was turning 
into Pan again. Pan, the yomig Pan, was god in the 
dip of the garden; wild vines held out their sweet 
clusters to his lips ; golden mosses, infinitely tiny, 
offered him Lilliputian wealth ; to his dilated nostrils 
a dank sweetness aspired, from rosemary bushes and 
piles of pale and prickly roses, that themselves were 
turning to the wild. The Baron looked at the Bathing 
Faun with eyes of comprehension ; faunesque himself 
he could have been in a Golden Age, this Baron who 
was " bom imder Capricorn." " Here's a fine fellow, 
who won't listen and blab ! " he said, as they stood 
within the sanctuary of the Faun. '*We can talk 
safely here, my lord." 

" Safely ? " the Milord echoed. " What's the danger, 
eh ? You're plaguy mysterious, y' knowJ 
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" I need to be. My lord, I do not guess what you 
have done agamst the State of Venice " 

" Eh, what ? Done against the " 

" And I do not ask," the Baron went on. " I pooh- 
poohed this plot before, but now. . . . My lord, the 
foxy fellow with the wine-stain is nobody less dangerous 
to you than Messer-grande, the Captain of the Venetian 
police ! " 

" Good gad ! " the Milord cried. " Is he ? . . \ 
How do you know ? '* 

" I have seen him at Venice, he is a well-known 
figiure there. ... A fatal figure, my lord. The 
Bargello, they call him ; he is the chief of the archers 
who carry out the orders of the Ten." 

" Is he, begad ! " the Milord cried. " The Ten ? 
What ten ? " 

The Baron regarded him with a quizzical smile. 
" Are you so new to this country ? I mean the Council 
of Ten. That rat-faced man is Fante of the Inquisi- 
torial Guard — he's an agent of the Inquisitors of State." 

"" Inquisitors ? Damme, you make me uncomfort- 
able, y' know, talking about Inquisitors! I'm a 
Calvinist, so I'm a heretic here, I suppose ? . . . 
Ah, knew there was a plot ! " He rubbed his hand 
across his suddenly moistened brow. Then he started 
with a nervous movement. " What's that ? " 

A low and melancholy voice was soimding from the 
river-wall, in snatches of a ballad meant to be gay : — 



J'ai descendu dans men jardin 
Fdur y cueiUir le romarin — " 



" It's only my man — he can't hear us," the Baron 
said. " Continue, my lord.." 
" Plot, y' know — and now this red-headed beggar's 
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after me ! " the Milord went on sullenly. " Damme if 
I know why, y' know ? " The Baron smiled ; he could 
understand. 



. . . Je n'en avais pas cueilli trois brins 
Qu'un rosaignol vint ear ma main — " 



Gothon's voice sounded more loudly, and the Bathing 
Faim seemed to stop in his capers to listen. But still 
he grinned ; and ruefully the Ifilord regarded the merry 
Faun. 

"... Qu'un rossigncl vint sur ma main. 
U me dit tioiB mots en Latin — " 

There was a pause in the ballad ; Gothon was pull* 
ing in and casting out again. Gothon had turned a 
glance from the comer of the eye towards the large 
flat rock that faced him from the opposite hill. The 
Milord shifted his posture uneasily, in the silence. 
" You're sure that rat fellow's after me?** 

What else should he be after ? " the Baron replied. 

It was you they tried to get over the frontier, wasn't 
it ? It was your valet they stole, it was your postilion 
they bribed " 

" The devils — ^the cunning devils ! " the Milord 
growled. 

" . . . U me dit trois mots en Latin ; 
Que lea hommes ne valent rien — " 
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They tracked you from London," the Baron went 
on. *' They would watch the packet and mark you 
at Dessein's " 






. Que les hommes ne valent rien, 
£t les gardens encor' bien moins — " 

The Bathing Faun seemed to understand the words 
of the ballad, and to be grinning with sardonic joy. 
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" From every city you stopped in a message would 
go to the next, and to Venice." 



" . . . £t les gardens enoor' bien moins. 
De dames 11 ne me dit rien — " 

"" I do not ask you what you have done/' the Baron 
continued. " I simply warn you, as a friend, my lord. 
If there is a woman in the afiair " 



' . . . De dames 11 ne me dit rieni 

Blais de demoiselles beauoonp de bien — ' 



" But there isn't, y' know ! " the Milord cried angrily. 
*' IsnH a woman ! " and the Faun seemed to leer with 
doubt. "*Pon honour, haven't done an}rthing to 
Venice, y' know — never was there in my life, bet you 
a thousand guineas ! Gad, mussure . . . it's like 
dreaming, it isn't real ! 



>> 



. . . Mais de demoiselles beanconp de bien, 
Quand j'etais descendu dans mon jardin." 



" English ! " the Milord went on hotly. " Can't they 
see I'm English ? Gad, I'll send for that man Paget — 
good job his ship's here — they daren't touch an 
Englishman, a Peer, y' know 1 " 

"They dare anything," the Baron gravely said. 
" My lord, it would not be friendly to conceal from 
you that you are in great danger here." 

" What can they do to me if they take me ? " the 
Milord said sulkily. " What have I done ? I'm a 
sort o' Calvinist, I know, but — gad, sir, anybody'd think 
this was Barbaiy, not Italy 1 Italy's supposed to be 
a Christian coimtry, ain't it ? Never heard of this 
kind o' thing afore — ^plots, and all that I Pembroke 
didn't have police rats after him, y' know ! . . . Oh, 
it's all stupid nonsense, some silly joke ! " 
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"' No joke/' the Baron said, and was silent awhile. 
Then *'My lord/' be began again, regarding him 
doubtfully, *' I shall not inquire what charges the 
Inquisitors of State at Venice may have against you. 
But surely you must have heard, even in your safe 
and comfortable England, of the horrid power which the 
Venetian Inquisitors use ? They are worse than the 
Inquisitors of the Church — ^indeed, the Holy OfiSce 
hands its captives over to them. . . . You seem 
strangely ignorant, my lord. I know that little can 
be known, except by awful experience, of the secret 
Cabinet — ^the place of their tribunals, the tests and 
tortures and punishments they use " 

"You talk likeabook!" 

" But a Venetian," the Baron went on, as though no 
interruption had been uttered, "or even a foreigner 
dwelling in Venice, is exposed at any moment to be 
seized by that very rat-faced fellow you saw, and be 
carried before the Three. After that he is seldom seen 
again. I tell you there's not a canal in Venice but has 
some dead body l}dng weighted in its bed. That this 
Messer-grande, as they call him, should have been 
sent so far as this to seize you is proof to me that the 
Three must very earnestly mean to attack your person 
and extinguish your life." 

The Milord shuddered. "Anybody'd think I've 
done something to the Three, y* know! Tell you I 
haven't — ^never saw the plaguy fellows ! Never in 
Venice in my life ! There's nothing the Three, as you 
call *em — siUy name !— can have against me, y' know. 
All some infernal mistake ! " 

" Yes, they make a mistake sometimes," the Baron 
said calmly. " But they never acknowledge it, and 
they never repair. They cannot— 4t is too late to 
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repair an error ! Many a man has died in Venice sud- 
denly through a mistake. I do not question what 3^u 
say, that this is another mistake ; but all the same I 
advise you to get away from here at once. Take a boat 
to France, or — ^you say there is an English ship in the 
bay — ^a war-ship, is it ? " 

" Yes, frigate. Albatross — Captain John Paget." 

'* Then get aboard the Albatross to-night, my lord. 
Tis the word of a friend to you, believe me ! " 

*' Run away, you mean ? '' the Milord said, drawing 
a long, wavering breath of indecision. . . . ** Oh, come, 
y' know f " His face had gone very red. " I'm 
English — peer of the realm, y' know — Englishmen 
don't run away. . . . Knew there was a plot at Milan, 
but didn't run away. Englishmen don't, mussure ! " 

'^ Do Frenchmen, then ? " the Baron said haughtily. 
" Sir, I hope you mean no affront to my nation ? " 

" Gad, no ! No ! Don't make an enemy of your- 
self for me, mussure — I've got plenty, y* know ! No, 
English and French, the bravest in the world. . . . 
And if you'll stick to me, mussure — ^if youll only stick 
to me, y' know " 

" I can't," the Baron said coldly. " I have to get 
away myself, to Rome." 

" Curse it ! " the Milord gasped. " Come out of 
these trees, it's stifling here ! " and he went crashing 
through the brushwood into the open. The Baron 
followed him ; a strange smile was on the Baron's face ; 
the Faun was smiling, too. Left alone in his velvety 
dell, the Faun seemed to rollick and dance more glee- 
fully than ever ; it might have been he who sang the 
couplet which Gothon was croaking dose at hand : — 



If 



Ma m^ me mit an monde en dansant, 
£t me baigna dans dn viik Uanc I " • • • 
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Gothon was sounding a retreat, he had wound up 
his line and was mounting the slope of the garden, 
towards the servants' quarters of the Castd. As he 
went he signalled with his hand to his master ; there 
was something urgent which Gothon had to say. . . . 

Messer-grande had climbed from the Voltri road to 
the foothills which edged it, just where the escarpment 
of the foothills seemed to beetle and peep out over 
the dip in the garden. Carrying rations of food and 
Chianti wine to his sentinel, he came slinking and 
searching to the rear of the great flat-faced rock 
which was whiskered by acacia. Little Thomas, the 
faithful sentinel, was peeping through acacia leaves 
as Messer-grande stepped over the big cutlass that lay 
on the ground behind. Messer-grande felt hot and 
weary, he had been disappointed and angered by his 
visit to the galley, and now, as he saw the hinder parts 
of his lieutenant bent into the best position to receive 
a kick, he longed to apply one ; but he did not dare. 
Very ill-tempered at the Capitano of the galley, and 
the world at large, was Messer-grande at that moment ; 
the cottage and the walled gardens at Mestre, which 
he was to buy with blood-money, had receded from 
mental view. The squelching of cicalas and kicking 
at lizards in which he had indulged his wrath aU the 
way up the hot road from Voltri had not assuaged his 
' moroseness, and he would have rejoiced to kick at 
Little Thomas as weU. But that might have been a 
dangerous delight, and he had to content himself with 
a tweaking pinch instead. With a stifled yell Tommas- 
ino turned himself round. " Cospetto ! " he muttered, 
rubbing his haunch^ and then, as he saw the Bargello 
regard him blackly, " You haven't managed it, 
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Messer ? " he said, for he knew his companion's 
moods. 

" The Capitano is a fool — ^the Capitano is the largest 
kind of fool ! " the Bargello growled. " And, what's 
worse, a coward, Tommasino ! . . . Pah ! " He spat 
majestically. " I hate a coward — ^you know I do ! " 

" You're so awful brave yourself, Messer ! " the other 
said admiringly. '*A smallish man like you, it's 
wonderful. . . . Such a big chap as me's bound to, 
such a chap as me can't help it, but you — good name 
o' my aimt, Messer, you're a wonder, that's what you 
are!" 

"I was bom like it," the Bargello said. "My 
mother, she was very fond of soldiers. Shouldn't 
wonder I'm a soldier's son, if truth was known. But 
that Capitano yonder, he's the son of a sheep ! Body 
o' 2^accaria, to hear him talk ! About this dirty little 
State of Genoa, as if it was Venice — ^the laws, and the 
Senate, and all that ! . . . Coward ! " He spat again. 
" Long and short of it is, he won't give me a man, not 
he ! * Bring him aboard yourself,' says he, ' and 
rU carry him to Venice.' Oh, I dare say — and claim 
the reward ! And not a soldier to help me, pah ! " 

But " Sh — ^h ! " whispered Little Thomas, who had 
turned to his spying again. " Isn't that him, Messer ?" 
It was the moment when the Baron and the Milord 
emerged from the dell of the Faun. 

" Yes, yes, that's the Nine, sure enough it is ! " the 
Bargello whispered excitedly. "That's him, that's 
Piero Ferro — ^that's the clever Nine, what got out of 
the Leads, hell fly away with him ! " 

" Hope hell won't, not yet I " Little Thomas snig- 
gered, with a large smile. " Not till I've got my fifty 
sequins. . . . T'other will be the Monsoo." 
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" The French Monsoo," Messer-grande agreed, " what 
run away with the nun. Where is the nun ; haven't 
you seen her anywhere ? ** 

But Little Thomas was bent on business. "You 
could easy tackle the Monsoo ? " He looked down at 
the two figures in the garden. " If we was to run down 
at *em now, Messer ? ... I'd tackle the Nine." 

" No, no, nothing of the sort ! " The Bargello was 
trembling. " It wouldn't do a bit, Tommasino — ^we'd 
have to get across thewater,and they'dcut, we shouldn't 
get 'em. . . . No, it's no good now — well have to 
think of a plan. What's that ? — ^who's coming ? " 
Again he trembled, for his ears had caught rustling 
and crackling noises quite near. Another spy was 
slinking to the back of the whiskered rock. The 
Venetians saw him come, stooping and yet hunying, 
and by his garb they knew him to be a priest. It was 
Abate Cristofero, who had been spying upon the 
spies. 

As he approached he lifted two fingers in the sign 
of benediction, and the Venetians bowed their heads. 
" My sons," the Abate said, " I perceive that you are 
watching the Milord and the Monsoo." 

" No — ^the Milord, padre. Nothing to do with the 
Monsoo. Only the Milord." 

The Abate put his head into the acacia bush and 
peered at the two men in the garden. " Is that the 
person you asked about at the Pellegrino last night ? " 

It was, the Bargello answered. Yes, that was 
the very person. Why did the Reverendo ask ? 
Suspiciously Messer-grande put that question, in return. 

" Hum — m f . . . You hate him, don't you ? . . . 
You do right to hate him — he is an abominable villain, 
I hate him myself ! 
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" You do ? " the Bargello said, surprised. " But 
why, Reverendo ? What's he done to you ? " 

'' He deceives. He is not what he pretends to be. 
He has insulted the Church and escaped " 

" Body o' Zaccaria ! How do you know ? " the 
Bargello cried. '* It's a long time ago, and it was at 
Venice — ^how does your Reverence know ? " 

The Abate did not answer : he manifested surprise. 
When the Abate manifested surprise he always blew 
his nose very loudly. Imprisoning his nose in a comer 
of the blue handkerchief, he put his lips together very 
tightly, pinched his nose, caused the end of it to oscillate 
furiously, and then, breathless, his eyes protub^ant, 
and the veins on his forehead standing out, he drew 
from his head and chest the soimd of a fog-horn ; re- 
vealing afterwards a very red face. 

On this occasion the fog-horn brayed so loudly as 
to make the Bargello jump. " Body o' 2^ccaria ! " 
he cried, but the Abate did not heed him. " There's 
an older offence against the Church, is there ? " the 
Abate was thinking. So the man who had stolen 
Nanine — the Milord, as the Abate misconceived him — 
had formerly given a handle to the vengeance of the 
Church ! " Did he insult the faith in Venice, too, 
my son ? " the Abate asked. 

" Holy Ofl&ce said he did," was the Bargello's reply, 
uttered with an ugly grin of the thin lips that formed 
the words. 

" Himi — m ! . . . Then the Holy Office has . . . 
already had to do with him, my son ? • . . Are you 
sure ? " 

" Body o' Marco, I should think so, yes f He is of 
the worst he! A wretch, Reverendo — a magician 
a sorcerer, not fit to live ! And talks strange ! Talks 
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like the devil! Holy Office hands him over to the 
Three, and I shuts him up in the Leads myself. Well, 
vdiat's he do, what's he do next, Reverendo ? He 
witches himself out o' the Leads, that's what he does 
--out of the LeadSf mind you. • • • Ah i " Messer* 
grande turned from the acacia bush. '^ He's gone in 
now, they've gone in, the Nine and the Monsoo." 

Oh, they would know where to find him, the Abate 
told them, pleasantly. He himself would help them 
— ^he had come to them to offer them that. . . . His 
mind was busily planning while he talked. Yes, he 
could have the man seized on the old charge, he was 
thinking. Yes, he could do without the stupid proud 
Mother. . . . *' Escaped from prison, you say ? My 
sons, are you sure ? " 

*' Sure ? Should think I am ! Out o' prison, yes 
—out of the Leads, the Leads / " the Bargdlo em|^- 
sized, to indicate the enormity of the escs^. *^ Oh, 
a sorcerer, a witch, Reverendo. An honest man, 
could he ever escape from the Leads ? I should think 
not, no i " 

" When was that ? " 

^' Eight year ago, and now he's dared to come to 
Italy again, pretending " 

** Pretending to be a Frenchman ? " 

*' No, a Milord, Reverendo," said Messer-grande. 

^' But he pretended to be a Frenchman first," the 
Abate insisted. ''That he is Italian one sees in a 
moment, byhis face. A Venetian, is he ? " 

''No, from Monfalcone," the Bargello explained. 
" But he had a palazzo in Venice, he's a regular patri- 
cian, curse him ! This Piero Ferro " — ^but he checked 
himself, with the suspicion that he had said too much, 
and his fingers fumbkd at his belt for the fetters which 
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would have hung there had he stood on Venetian 
soil. 

The Abate saw and read the nervous movement. 
" You are of the Venice police," he said. " You seek 
to retake the wretch, for the Inquisitors ? ... It is 
good. I shall help you. . • . Signore Constable, I 
myself . . ." He stooped and whispered in the 
Bargello's ear. 

Messer-grande jerked back his head. '*Body o' 
Zaccaria I ** He was staring into the Abaters eyes. 
** You mean it ? ** he asked doubtfully. ** You can 
do that— you wtfl ? '* 

Then, as the Abate nodded assent, ^* Tomniasina, 
Tonunasino,^ the Bargdlo rejoiced, ** we can do with- 
out the sddiers, we've got him now, the Reverendo 
will help ! '* He rubbed the backs of his hands to- 
gether ; the vision of the house and two gardens at 
Mestre was shining again before the little red eyes. 
'' Heh, heh, heh ! '' His laughter sounded like the 
sharpening of the big cutlass that lay on the ground. 

But the vision of the gardens at Mestre faded in a 
while. *' How do you know you can get him out to us, 
Reverendo ? '' Messer-grande said, with a« twist of his 
mouth. " Tisn*t what it used to be, the Holy Office ! 
. . . It's like Venice ! " And priest and Bar^bHo 
stood reading doubt in each other's eyes, each conscious 
of diminishing authority, of rising opposition, of loom- 
ing public revolt. In silence they stood, and in the 
silence the toll of a distant bell came slo¥4y to the ear ; 
it sounded Uke the first tocsin of Revolution, far off 
as yet, but sure. 



XVIII 
CONFITEOR 

WITH fragile and pale old fingers P^re Martinod 
made the sign of the cross upon his narrow breast 
bowing himself at the table from which, as chaplain, 
he had been the last to rise. Devoutly he murmured 
his gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts ; and pre- 
sently, opening his eyes in the golden candlelight, he 
found himself left with Nanine alone. A fragrance of 
violets, Uke the breath of dreams, deUghted the air, 
coming in through the loggia from the garden. Over- 
head, upon the coved ceiling of the salone, was painted 
a festival on Ol3mipus — deities and goddesses magnifi- 
cent and voluptuous — Mars with shining cuirass, 
Venus opulently plump and blonde. Mercury absurd 
with butterfly wings, and Juno jealously scowling at 
Hebe ; to drop the eyes again, to the deUcate figure of 
that truly Christian ministrant, was to pass through 
ages in a moment. 

Nanine stood by the table, looking out to the loggia. 
Young and feeble amidst all this maturity and strength, 
she had felt herself ; isolated amongst the gaiety and 
ease of the table-talk. And Pierre had left her again, 
she was thinking — Pierre had hardly spoken to her 
during the meal, though he talked so much and so 
brilliantly ; and now he was gone away from her, yes, 
and with the beautiful Marchesa, of course ! A beam 
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of silvery light fell into the salone, and showed the 
tears which hung in the wistful eyes : a crescent moon 
was shooting its arrows down across the trees of the 
garden, and into the garden the Marchesa and the 
Baron had passed. ** Permit me to speak with you 
alone» Madama/' he had said ; Nanine had heard him 
say it, and had flushed as from a blow. All through 
the meal the Baron had eyed Nanine very anxiously, 
seeming to be disturbed in mind, and she had expected 
him to wish to speak with hersdf ; but now 

There was something patronizing, something pity- 
ing, Nanine had angrily thought, in the little smile 
with which the Marchesa had bidden her a temporary 
adieu. The Marchesa had left her in the salone with 
the Signorina, the Milord, and the Cavaliere, to say 
nothing of the Chaplain ; but ** Let's be gay. Milord 
— Serafina, get your viola, what, what ? " the Cavaliere 
had said, his chair going over as he rose from table. 
"Come out into the loggia — come along, Milord — 
Serafina plays amazing ! Mademoiselle, won't you 
come too ? " he added, but the courtesy offended 
Nanine like an alms. Tears filled her eyes, and the 
Chaplain thought he heard a sob. 

He turned to her ; he had been dusting crumbs 
from his soutane, and now he stood before her, neat, 
precise, small, fragile, almost a porcelain figure of a 
domestic priest ; the soutane was glossily black, the 
ruffles and bands were of lace, and he wore a cap of 
silk that seemed a reflection from the girl's own cap 
of velvet ; P^re Martinod looked always dainty and 
cleanly — ^more clean than holy, many a priest of the 
time would have said. His features were small, fine, 
regular, and cameo-like in their cut and paleness ; an 
aristocrat of a priest, the Chaplain ; the finger with 
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which he dusted the cmmbs away bwe a heraldic ring, 
and in his pocket was a Meissen bonbonniire, instead 
of a snufi-box. With a most charming compassion, 
that she felt but could not resent, he mailed upon 
Nanine as he saw the limpid virginal eyes suffuse them- 
sdves. ^^Dau^iter," he began, with sweetness, in 
a winsome utterance that lingered in the ear, ** my 
daughter, this is an hour for prayer. I always go into 
the Chapel at this time — God comes nearer to us at 
night. Will yon go with me — ^to the Chapel ? " He 
offered his hand ; impulsively she clasped it, lifting it 
to her Ups. ^* Oh, M. TAumdnier I ** she murmured. 
. . • "Yes,Iwill!" 

The darkness and quietude of the Chapel enveloped 
them, a double mystery of night and silence holding 
as in a trance the little fane. The Chapel was small and 
oviform, with panelled walls and pillarettes of marUe, 
the mouldings and fillets touched with gold. But all 
was dimness at that hour, all was mystical ; the altar 
stood in gloom and cahn ; nothing of it could be dearly 
seen except where a beam of the moon came in, be- 
tween the groinings and the stalls — a flat and gleaming 
sword-blade it seemed, angel-held, dividing earth 
from heaven. But steady and dear in the farther 
darkness shone the sanctuary light, ever-burning; 
red as the sbed blood of redemption, a beacon in the 
shipwreck of souls. 

*^ Daughter, shall we kned ? " The sdenm and 
noble walls seemed to dose in, shutting the world away, 
but opening up a odestial vista star-sown ; the still 
small sanctuary light seemed a still small voice in the 
silence, calling them to God and illuminating the path. 
'* My daughter, shall we pray ? " 

She put out her faand to his, and deep in the awe and 
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gloom they kndt together; in silence, save for the 
incoming of external sounds. The wcxld outside was 
still awake; from the campanile an old bdl veined 
with silver told the hoiu:, and the fragile pellucid notes 
seemed to linger and swoon upon the air; then a 
nightingale lifted a voluptuous vcHce in semibreves 
of throbbing gc^d ; the river gushed ; and suddenly 
a viola sang. Grave, limpid, pure, the mdody of the 
strings arose ; rapt with the rare music she was maldiig, 
the Signorina leaned against a pillar of the loggia in 
the proud pose of a violinist; and on tlie marble 
about ^jsr feet the hearkening moonligfat spread its 
Uvid cloth. . . . 

Down in the dip of the garden Ydanda listened, 
with Uf ted hand ; the Baron ceased to sq)eak. . . . 

Around the Signorina the air was warm, transparent, 
fragrant ; it palpitated, heavy with the passionate 
perfume of jasmine and jonquil. Upon a purple sky 
the hills and the groves of ilex etched their silhouettes. 
Moonshine and starshine fell showering upon the 
loggia, like largesse for the song ; and all the magic 
of night and mystery of space and sound seemed to 
enter the player's soul. Serafina had foiigotten her 
lone estate, her withering graces, her souring virginity, 
and her jealous envy ; the joy and recompense of art 
were hers ; strings that seemed of pearl and amber 
thrilled at her will, her finger-tips caressed them, the 
delight of the upward bow-stroke ravished her with 
exquisite touch ; fluent with spirit, her body seemed 
to melt into the music she evoked ; and, soaring, the 
melody built aery temples, with strophes of jasper and 
cadences of opal. The bird was now silent, Philomel 
confessing herself outsung. The peiasive sky grew 
enraptured, theyoungluminary— <Silene,theenchantress 
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that hallucinates — seemed gliding down to listen, and 
weaving a network of Oriental silver over all; the 
viola sang of the hope, the sorrow, and the joy of earth. 
Then, as the night grew pale with moonlight and 
passion, the melody soared, touched the heavens in 
one high scale sustained; then wavered, sank, sur- 
ceased. . • • Silence again, the trembling silence which 
follows the last breath of dying music. Again the 
rustle of leaves, the purr of the fountain in the quiet, 
the gush of the river far down. . • • 

The viola notes had ceased to enter, and the quiet 
of the Chapel was religious anew, but — *^ Mon p^re, 
I can^t pray, it's no use ! " Nanine muttered hope- 
lessly, half rising. Gently he pressed her to her knees 
again. ** Wait, daughter," he said. ** Pray ! not in 
words — ^never mind about words — ^words are nothing, 
it is ^the emotion that prays. Feel — Glisten— expect. 
Words can never reach God. . . . God comes down to 
us, we never climb to Him. . . . Listen, and expect. 
He will come ! ** 

But, M. TAumdnier, it's truly no use ! " she said. 

I am too wicked, it's more than a week since I con- 
fessed ! Oh, mon p^e, I'm a very wicked girl ! " 

" Are you ? " he said sweetly. " Then you must 
make your soul at once. . . . Come, daughter ; say 
the Confession ; we are quite alone." 

" Yes, yes, I will ! " she murmured gladly. " Let 
me, quick ! " She bowed her head upon her hands, 
placing them within his a moment. *' I truly confess 
to Almighty God," she began rapidly, *'to blessed 
Ifary ever a virgin, to blessed Michael the Archangel, 
to blessed John the Baptist " 

" Slowly," he whispered, " not so quickly, daughter. 
Repeat the words with feeling." 
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" To the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, to all the 
Saints, and to you, Father, that I have sinned exceed- 
ingly — ^in thought, word, and deed " — she struck her 
breast three times — "through my fault, my fault, 
through my most grievous fault ! Therefore I beseech 
blessed Msuy ever a virgin, blessed Michael the Arch- 
angel, blessed John the Baptist, the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, all the Saints, and you, Father, to pray to 
the Lord our God for me ; amen." She paused. 

She was to proceed, he said. She must confess par- 
ticularly. 

" Father, I have been cross and naughty-tempered." 

God would help her to be gentle and kind, P^re 
Martinod told her. 

"' Father, I have coveted the Marchesa's beautiful 
dresses, I have been jealous of her." 

But she need not be jealous — she was as a lily, he 
told her. A king in all his glory was not arrayed so 
beautifully as a maiden in her white innocence and 
peace. 

'' Fm ncrf a lily ! " she sobbed, '' I am stained, I 
have been impure ! " 

" No, no ! " he said incredulously, " not impure ? " 

" I have, Father — I've worn the clothes of a 
man!" 

He smiled in the darkness. '' A venial sin." 

" But — the clothes of a holy man. Father — ^yes, of 
a priest ! " she miumured in shame. 

Were they new clothes, he asked her. 

" I think they were — ^yes. Oh, Fm truly sure they 
were, Pierre bought them for me, he did." 

" It was a venial sin," he said again ; she could pro- 
ceed. 

But, Father ! " she protested, "" I let him see me 
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in them, and it felt as if he could truly see me, right 
through them ! " 

** Oh, no,'' the Chaplain told her, " he could not, I 
am sure. Nobody could.'* 

** Except God," she said. "^God always sees us. 
That's how He knows how wicked I am ! " 

No, God did not think her very wicked, the dd 
Chajdain gently said. 

*' High Mother does," she moaned. " I haven't 
tcdd you everything, mon p^re. I ran away. Yes, I 
did ! From a convent ! " she cried, with horror at 
herself. *' From the Basilica — such a good place, too. 
Too good for poor Nani ! " 

** I know about that," the Chaplain said. *' Pro- 
ceed." 

" Then they've told you, have they ? Yes, of course, 
the Marchesa would I She had no right to, I hate her, 
I hate her, she's " 

He checked her. ** Hush, hush ! The Marchesa is 
good, my daughter. You must not hate her, she is 
the best of women." 

" Yes, that's the worst of it ! " the girl cried. " I 
know she is I If she was truly wicked, like me, I 
wouldn't mind, but— oh, mem p^re, will she marry 
him ? do you think she will ? Yes ? " 

" Marry whom ? " the Chaplain asked in astonish- 
ment. 

"Why, Pierre — ^the Baron I Do you truly think 
she will ? " 

"I cannot say," he answered. "She may. If it 
is right for her, she will. Whatever Madama does is 
right, I am alwa3rs sure. But I think she will not." 

" Oh, but she will, I know ! Because she's always 
with him, and he's so qdendid and clever. . . . I — I 
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wish we*d never come here. . . . Oh, mon pire, I can*t 
bear it, I truly can't ! '' She had leapt to her feet, 
and stood panting. 

Bear what ? *' be gently asked. 
She thinks I came here to him, after him ! She 
keq)6 him away from me, because she thinks I love 
him, and — ^you all think I do, and — I don't, no, I don't ! 
Oh, Father, don't think I do, I'm sure I don't I . . . 
And if I did, I wouldn't, so there ! " 

** Dai^hter," the cid man drew her to her knees 
again, *^ do you suppose that you undetstand about 
love?" 

** But I donH love him, Father ! No, though he 
believes I do, and — I shall tell you a thing, the Sig- 
norina, she makes jokes of me for it, and — ah, you all 
think I came here after him, because I am wicked and 
impure ! " 

^ Poor little daughter ! " he said, his hand going 
upon her sob-shaken head, *Mt has been a difficult 
world for you, child. And you don't understand, of 
course you do not ! Don't you love him, daughter ? 
Ah, noble love always thinks it is not love. ... I 
beUeve you do love him, daughter ; I am sure you do." 

*' If you say so," she mmrmured, ** perha^ I do. . . . 
/ don't know. I never used to feel Uke this, not in the 
Convent. 

" Of course you did not," he said tenderly. ** That 
is what convents are for. If you had stayed there, 
my daughter " 

** But I should have run away, sometime. Even if 
Pierre hadn't come. . . . I'm too wicked for a convent 
— oh, you don't know, I couldn't tell you, I couldn't 
tell anybody but Mammy how wicked I fed ! " She 
hung her head. " It's no t^e^** she went on. ^* Sup- 
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pose I do love him, what is the use ? . . . I shall tell 
you a thing, it's the beautiful Madama he loves, not 
me. Fm only a child to him, he says he will buy me 
a doll — ^he's in the garden with her now, and— oh, I 
truly can't bear it any longer, I can't stop here, I must 
run away. Father, if you'd tell me the way to Albi ? 
— will you, will you ? . . . Though I expect poor 
Manuny's dead ! " 

The Chaplain's hand, that was going delicately to 
his bonbonni^re, paused in its errand, smoothed back 
a wisp of short hair, and rested on the velvet cap in 
benediction. ^^ Tush, tush, little one, no running away 
again ! Be quiet here, and forget. It is too soon for 
you to love. I — ^I was twice your age when I learned 
to love, and then " — the old voice faltered — " it was 
too late. . . . Better not to love at all. ... It is 
always too soon— or too late ! " 

Down in the dip of the garden the Bathing Faun had 
been dancing, as if to the sounds of the viola, and still 
he seemed to caper and laugh. A shower of moonshine 
fell filtering upon him through the leaves above his 
head ; tiny white flowers of jasmine that had dropt 
into his fur of moss were sparkling under the sheen, 
and he seemed to listen as he frolicked beneath that 
radiant douche. He seemed to be listening because, 
not far from his dell, the Marchesa was talking with the 
Baron earnestly ; though she said no word that could 
have hurt the ear of jealous Nanine. 

** I will speak to him," she was saying. 

" Thank you," said the Baron. " If you will tell 
him to go away ? At once, Madama — ^he ought to go 
to-night ! " 

" Oh ... to - night ? " She spoke doubtfully. 
" Surely to-morrow will do ? " 
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" But no, he is in peril now/* the Baron urged, with 
strangely anxious emphasis. " My old valet has seen. 
... I tell you, Madama, you do not dream in what 
peril he stands. He will go, if you conmiand it ; par- 
ticularly if you tell him to come to you again, 
when — ^when the risk is past. He will obey you, 
Madama. Because — ^you don't guess it yet, perhaps ; 
but — he hopes to marry you, Madama, he has told 
me so." 

** Oh, the poor cousin, does he ? ** she said, with a 
smile that was tender and pitiful. '* But he mustn't 
hope it. Monsieur. I am vowed — I have taken the 
widow's veil." 

'* But might you not cheat him a little, Madama — 
to get him away and save him ? If you would give 
him just a little hope, to persuade him away ? " 

^* It would be really kind to him ? You are sure ? 
. . . But I must not ! " 

The Baron strummed his foot upon the turf. 

"" Madama, he is in the most terrible danger — ^there's 
a Venice galley in the bay, and " 

He paused, for she was gazing at him keenly. " And 
you yourself ? " she said. 

"" Oh, I am in danger, too-— the High Mother might 
do anything, and I ought to get away at once. But I 
cannot, so long as the Milord is in danger, it would be 
dishonourable " 

*' Monsieur le Baron," Yolanda said, interrupting 
him, " you are very mysterious ; I am sure there is 
some secret which you know ? " 

Her eyes searched his, and even in the darkness she 
could see the inquietude stir. He turned his eyes away 
as he spoke. " I know the danger to him. They have 
tracked him all the way from England, they plotted 
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to Iddnap Um at ICilan, they mean to get him to Venice 
and if they do—" 

^ What tben ? " she said, trpmhlingly, becanse of 
the ominous intonation he nsed. 

'' Tortme, Madama ! And a borrible death.'' 

'' But why ?" she said. ^ What has he dcHie against 
the Doge ? . . . Monsietir, is he my cousin ? " 

^ I think he may be, Madama ; and yet ^" He 

paused, and she took the suggestion. 

"^ If he reaHy is Lord Sark," she said, '' I think he 
will not run away from the danger. Don't English- 
men pique themselves on being tnave ? " 

*^ Maybe," the Baron said. ** But he ran from 
Bfilan. I think the English are bmve because they are 
stupid. Their heads are too thick to understand a 
danger, Madama. If they understood, cospetto ! how 
they would run ! But he is only half English, at the 
most — he's half Italian, if not all." 

" Yet I do not think he will run." 

** Then they will have him at Venice in a fortnight," 
the Baron said solemnly. ** Under the Leads. And 
God pity him, then ! " He shivered. *^ Madama, I 
have been at Venice, I know what it means. Even a 
foreigner comes to know that. See now, at Venice a 
horrid Magistracy exists, but nobody can tell yoo 
where they hold their court. The Ten and the Three 
are watching you invisibly, but nobody can point you 
out their spies. Their sentences are posted on the 
doors of San Marco, but signed by a secretary only — 
Dominique Cavalli I believe is the name just now. 
You see a few public executions, but everybody knows 
that ten times as many prisoners die by stealth." He 
shuddered. "" People think that Venice is bright and 
gay. It is not, it is all black, black! See now. 
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Madama, the Three have sent their police for the 
Milord, and " 

" He shall go, I will insist he shall go ! " the Mar- 
chesa cried shudderingly. 

** Thank you/' the Baron said again. ^* To-night ? " 

^* I will beg him to go to-night." 

^' To the ship, to the English ship, that will be best. 
If he's a lord, the sailors will defend him ! " 

'' But can they, do you think ? Against Venice ? " 
she asked in doubt. 

" Aye, and against the ¥^rld ! *' he told her. " And 
enjoy it for a frcdic ! If I know the English right ! " 

" Let us go to him now.'* She moved towards the 
loggia. 

'* Thank you," he said. " And, Madama, I ought to 
see Nanine at once," he said as he fdlowed her. '* Yoa 
will let me see her alone, now ? " 

^^ If you promise to be harsh with her, I wifl." She 
threw the words back over her shoulder and smiled as 
she spoke. *^ I am a duenna now, you must not be so 
kind to her, she thinks too nrach about you already, 
I am sure she does." . . . 

Under the loggia the viola was thrilling again, ia 
arabesques of sound, and Serafina stood, a striking 
figure, full in view of the Milord ; he had put down 
his cigar to listen, and the CavaUere, his handkerchief 
across his knees, was lifting in her honour a goUet of 
yellow wine. " It is not the moment," the Marchesa 
whispered to the Baron. " I will speak to him pre- 
sently, when he is alone. . . . But I do not see Nanine. 
Where is the child ? " she asked the Chaplain, who sat 
with his breviary in his hand. "Oh, foolish Pfcre," 
she said lightly, "trying your dear old eyes in this 
Ught ! What have you done with Mademoiselle ? " 
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P^re Martinod smiled indulgently. "' Mademoiselle 
has made her confession, and now she is doing her 
penance, doubtless in her room. She has been very 
sad, Madama, — she thought you left her unkindly when 
you went out. But I took her into the Chapel for 
comfort, and— oh, yes, I hope she may be happier now." 

" Oh, the poor child, the poor child ! " the Marchesa 
cried with compunction. ** Yes, of course, we must 
have seemed neglectful. Baron— oh, come to her room 
with me at once, we will beg her to forgive. . • . Oh, 
the poor child ! " 

'^ But, Madama," the Baron said, " I have something 
to tell her — a secret — I ought to see her alone." . . . 

Flat upon the floor of her bedchamber, her shoulders 
pressed hard upon the boards, Nanine was lying in the 
shape of a cross, her arms extended painfully, and her 
eyes kept closed. Dog watched her blinkingly ; she 
had smuggled him upstairs. Two hundred aves had 
been the penance inflicted by the Chaplain, and Nanine 
was performing it faithfully, though not with all the 
contrition which the act required. For resentment and 
hurt affection burned within her like a fir^ ; the sacred 
silence of the Chapel had promised her peace, but no 
appeasement had come ; the lightness of soul that 
confession and absolution from sin ought to bring was 
not hers that night. She sobbed as she repeated the 
words of penance ; she was breaking her heart. Mammy 
at Albi would have said, could she have seen her then» 

*' Mademoiselle ! Nanine ! " 

The tears were dried in an instant — the girl knew 
the voice and frowned. " Hush, Dog ! . . . I won't 
answer, I wonH I " she muttered. 

" Nanine f " It was the Baron's voice this time, 
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masculine with power, and harsh with haste. The 
door was rattled impatiently, but it held. 

^* Unlock the door, Nanine ! " No answer, though 
the prostrate young body shook with emotion and the 
Uttle teeth chattered together under the parted lips. 

" Won't you let us in, dear ? Have you got Dog ? " 
The Marchesa's voice came sweet and pleading. ** I 
am very sorry that you were left alcme after supper. 
Don't be alone any longer, dear — ^we want to see you, 
the Baron does — ^he has something to tell yon, a secret I" 

" I don't want to hear it 1 " Nanine iqaudibly an- 
swered. ** I know what it is, your secret — ^he's gdng 
to marry you, and I don't want to hear it I I won't, 
no, not if you cry about me not hearing it, I won't, 
no!" 

The door rattled angrily, but stubbornly, again. 
'* Pho, it's no use to-night I " she heard the Baron say. 
'' She wouldn't at the Fdlegrmo---4he wouldn't at the 
Convent." Remembrance of the scene outside the 
Gatehouse at Annecy took him with sudden mirth, and 
he laughed aloud 

The sound of that laugh brought Nanine to her feet 
in a fury ; ragingly she stood, flushed with anger ; a 
sinner again, though only half her penance had been 
done. *^Oh, I could tell yon to kill him!" she 
muttered, to Dog. Dog jrawned. 

" Pho ! " The Baron turned an his heel. 
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XIX 
HEART OF WOMAN 

FROM the flank of the whiskered rock Little Thomas 
had spied upon the Castel all this while. Night 
had descended and moonlight risen upon him, and in 
a little black and silver world of rocks and bushes he 
had dwelt and watched for hours. Messer-grande had 
left him there ; Messer-grande must visit the galley 
again, he had said, to acquaint the Capitano with the 
new plan ; and meantime Little Thomas must watch, 
watch, watch like the Fiend himself, all the while. 
** Body o' Marco, no shutting your ej^es, no sleeping ! 
If he gets away now i ** the Bargello had growled, 
going away to Voltri to sleep in a bed himself ; and so 
from the hillside Little Thonds had spied and blinked, 
emptied a flask, and spied and blinked again ; emptied 
another flask, and spied and nodded and spied again, 
pinching himself to keep from actual slumber, lest 
Piero Ferro should flee unseen. 

About eleven o'clock that night, at a propitious 
moment when clouds had overcast the moon, and when, 
like still black wine in a cup, darkness and silence filled 
the valley, two figures went stealing through the Castel 
gateway, across the bridge and down the Voltri road. 
They walked on a thick carpet of dust, and Little 
Thomas could not hear them ; they went through 
darkness, and Little Thomas could ilot see them; 
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they passed into the lower defile, leaving Little Thomas 
still unaware. They reached the sleeping little town 
of Voltri, and soon after midnight Messer-grande was 
aroused by a spund of launching from the beach below 
his window. Slowly he awoke, and he was slow to 
comprehend and go to the window ; so that when at 
length he peered out there was nothing to be seen but 
boats like black splotches on the beach and the dim 
grey line of the lapping tide. Somewhere out on the 
water a sound of oars was audible, but — ** Going fish- 
ing, I expect," Messer-grande said to himself, and 
sought his bed again. 

At that moment the darkness of the sky still encom- 
passed the loggia ; night slept, but presently the young 
moon awoke anew. The eye of the moon could peep 
into the window just above the loggia's flat roof, the 
window of Nanine's room, and see that she had cast 
herself upon the floor again. Cross-shaped, her arms 
outstretched, she was completing her penance, rapidly 
muttering the rest of her two hundred aves. When the 
last word had been said she rose, aching and stiffened, 
but not to go to her bed. She went to the window 
and stood there, clasping Dog and looking out. The 
Castel slept, dim night and graceful calm possessed 
the garden, that but for the statues was empty of 
human shapes. Pierre would be asleep, the girl 
thought. Yes, he could sleep; perhaps he would 
be dreaming — dreaming of Yolanda, not of Nanine. 
" Poor Nani ! '* the girl at the window murmured. 
" Nani can't sleep. Dog ! " If she did, she would 
dream of Pierre, she knew. ... 
\^^he held to the fading moonlight a little book, rest- 
ing it upon tJie dog's head. Fhre Martinod had given 
it to her. After confession and absolution he had taken 
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her to his shelves in the sacristy and had selected one 
of a row of little books. "" Read it, daughter/* he 
had said, ** it contains good counsels^ it will help you 
to know the will of God." She could see that the 
book was called the Chronometer of the Blessed Lord, 
or the Heavenly Qock for Sanctifying the Hours. 
Peevishly she threw it down, out upon the loggia roof : 
what good was it ? — ^the hours were not heavenly for 
her; the hours were long and lonesome, ^le was 
alone, more than ever alone, and — she had sent Pierre 
away angry from her door. *^ Ah, Dog, poor Nani! 
she whispered. " Always wicked, always wrong ! 

If she could only cry ! But tears would not come. 
She pressed the dog's head to her heaving breast. ^^Oh, 
Dog, I don't know what I want I " . • • She was Icxig- 
ing for inexpressible things, for some ddightful gift 
of sunshine, love and comforting caresses all com- 
mingled. But she was alone and lonely, sadly con- 
fronting the vague immense of Night. ... ^ He calls 
me a child ! " she muttered. *^ That's just what I 
am, I'm too young, I'm a child I " 

She had felt chilled at first, upon rising from her 
penance, but now her temples burned and throbbed 
with thought. Her hands were hot and moist, she 
held them upon the cool window-sill. Yes, Pierre had 
come to her — ^he had something to say to her, a secret, 
he said it was — and she had been sulky and silent, she 
had made him go away. Yet she hti^ been so ready 
for him, so longing for him. ... If he had Only come 
alone, without the beautiful Madama I . . . Oh, if he 
were to come to the door now, in the silence, the dark- 
ness, the secrecy of night i . . • 

She turned from the window, and Dpg dropped to 
the floor as her arms went out and she yearned towards 
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the door. Why couldn't he come ? Was he not her 
deliverer, her master ? ... All her rebellion fainted 
at the delicioiis thought of his coming again, alone, 
alone 1 ** Pierre, Pierre ! " she yearned, and her heart 
seemed to mdt with hope and expectation. ^* Hark, 
Dog i '' She listened ; listened for a step in the corri- 
dor, a creak of the boards, a tap at the door. ... He 
could come unknown. . . . Gothon did not lie out- 
side her door, in the Castd. . . . 

** You love him ! " P^e Martinod had said, she re- 
membered. Did she ? Yes, it must be love, this 
sweet sickness, this warm faint longing, this languorous, 
yielding sensation to which her breast was a prey. 
^^ Aimez, done ! Donnez-vous ! " something was tell- 
ing her, something that urged her to cede; give, yield, 
become absorbed and possessed. . • . What had the 
Signorina said? — ^X'est le doux mal qu'on nomme 
amour ! *' Yes, this must be love ! • • . Her heart 
seemed floating in her bosom, a barque, an argosy of 
love. 

It was now the heart of a woman, of a woman 
suddenly knowing all things, because of her stirring 
and awakening heart. Swiftly the golden seed had 
germinated ; it had been sown in her thoughts, it 
sprang up now in her body ; into her throat it came 
stiflingly, and she dragged at her neck as if a collar 
clasped her too tightly. The something which had 
come up into her throat seemed to be words, words 
that struggled to be bom and to live, words to be spoken 
in rapture, words to be miumured amidst embracing 
arms. " Oh, Pierre, I do love you, Pierre I " . . . Ah, 
terrible and wicked heats — ah, bounding, fervent 
Uood ! . . . 

The moon was sinking now, but the face of Nanine 
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was radiant with mystic light. ^^ Mammy, I know 
now ! ** she whispered. '^ Nani truly knows what you 
meant, now, yes! . . . Only — I couldn't say 'Demainf 
now, Manmiy — ^no, I donH think I could I ** But in 
that very moment she denied the words, for, fancy 
conjuring up the invading sounds, the footfall, the 
creak of the boards, the stealthy tap at the door, 
"No, no/" she cried, terrified with the thought of 
yielding — " No, I won't. Dog ! " Yet with keenness 
she listened again, her ears hungry for the sounds ; 
and as she waited in the silence for the fancied approach, 
a shameful and poignant disappointment shook her 
— the pang that he came not, the shame that she 
should wish him to come. . . . 

A grating noise disturbed the silence of the sleeping 
Castel ; Nanine was dragging her bed across her bed- 
room door. " He can't come now," she muttered, 
behind her barricade. " Oh, Dog, what a noise it 
made ! But I don't care ! I don't care if it has 
wakened them up ! He can't come now." Why 
should she let him come, if he did, she asked herself. 
He had deceived and betrayed her, yes, he had! 
Going of! to Madama — Madama, a woman that was 
almost old ! " Yes, she is old ! " the girl cried. 
Miserably she went to the window, retreating as far 
from the door as she could. Compimction came upon 
her as she looked out ; the hills seemed to vanish, a 
great yellow plain bespread itself before her fancying 
eyes, a river coiled, a huge red fortress of a ritlnjifril 
rose tall and hostile, at the door of a cottage nearlt 
a woman sat and span ; and "" Mammy ! " the girl 
whispered to the momentary vision, '* Madama tsn'f 
old ! Oh, you don't know how wicked your Nani has 
become ! " 
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She drooped her face, ashamed ; ashamed, though 
none could see her, not even the moon now, for the 
moon was sinking behind the hills. Dimly the garden 
loomed, dimly beneath her window the loggia roof 
held up its flatness, not far below. When the wave 
and flood of shame had passed over her, and left her 
resurgent, the temptation of a child, to get out upon 
the roof for play, took her mind. " Wouldn't you like 
it, Dog ? " It would be such a safe drop, such a gentle 
drop, why not ? A night swallow fled past the window, 
she sawit, andinto her mind flashed the thought of flight. 

Yes, flight I • . . Flight from temptation, the inner 
self-temptation ; flight from propinquity, flight from 
the dear approach which she longed for and feared, 
flight from the sweet dread of yielding to this strange 
thing, love. ... If that approach should come, a foot 
outside the door, a tap on the panel, a quiet voice of 
power demanding entrance — ^why, she would yield, 
she knew; yes, she would unbarricade, and Pierre 
would come in, and then . . . She did not know that 
he had convoyed the Milord to Voltri, had seized a 
boat, and was rowing him to the Albatross ; she did 
not know that *' I must save you, it is the least I can 
do ! " he was saying at that moment to the reluctant 
Milord on the waves. 

Yes, flight ! Why not ? She could escape to 
Genoa ; at Genoa there would be convents, for certain ; 
she could go to one, to a gatehouse there, and b^ 
protection from herself and Pierre. No, not to be a 
n^, but a Little Sister, a nursing Sister : only — she 
did not know how to nurse ! . . . She had fled from 
a Convent, into the world and wickedness ; why not 
flee again, from the world and wickedness into con- 
ventual peace ? . . . How beautiful it was sometimes 
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at the Convent, in the Chapel. . . . There was a picture 
in the Chapel, of the Virgin with a sleeping baby. . . . 
A sudden sob startled her ; it was she hersdf who had 
sobbed, but for one wild moment she thought die sob 
was Pierre's. " He would sob like that» if he knew I 
was going," she thought '' No, he wouldn't, Dog — 
not unless he loves me i And he doesn't, it's Madama ! 
. . • And he knows I love him, and — oh, I can't bear 
it, I can't let him see me any more ! " Shame rushed 
in redness to her neck ; she must hide her shameful- 
ness, hide it from Pierre, from the Marchesa, from the 
Signorina, everybody — ^from herself, if she could. • . . 
*' Oh, Dog, Dog I " She leaned out into the night. 
The night seemed to hold its breath, the valley was 
filled with an immense and fontastic silence, as though 
it listened and watched. Hush I Quietly I On to the 
window*ledge. ... 

At that moment Perpetua sat resting on the Castel 
bridge. She had come hastening thither from the 
Spedale, only a little while before. From the Spedale 
she had watched the bridge so long as the mocmlight 
was lasting, but when the sinking crescent began to 
leave the vaUey dark she limped to the bridge, lest 
Nanine should take a further flight unseen. As the 
Abbess rested there, panting with the speed ot her 
coming, and shaken, her dignity all in disarray, she 
listened for the turn of a key, the jar of an opening 
gate ; but all that she heard at first was the rush of 
the river, the rustle of leaves, and the mingling of 
innumerable little sounds that a garden utters at night. 
Then, suddenly, a long-drawn, swinish noise, from the 
opposite hill— ^he snore of Little Thomas, \^o at last 
had yielded to vinous sleep ; he had not seen Perpetua 
come* 
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The Abbess meant to watch the portal of the Castel 
during the interval between moonset and sunrise; 
when the sky was light again she would retreat to the 
Spedale, again to espy unseen. Her panting had now 
ceased, and easily she drew her breath in the coolness 
and appeasing quiet ; the silence was sweet and seemly 
again, for Tommasino had changed his posture and no 
longer snored. Now, in the uninterrupted quietude, 
Perpetua could listen better, her blood no longer beat- 
ing in her ears ; and presently a new sound came, the 
noise of a thud, as though some one had leapt or fallen 
down upon a roof. Then the bark of a dog was heard, 
and another dropping sound, as of four paws upon the 
loggiaroof; and suddenly there seemed to be a strained 
and anxious silence everywhere ; the river to pause, 
the garden to hold its Inreath. But the dog was quiet 
now, and the strained and anxious silence seemed to 
pass away in a gasp of relief. 

Yet presently there was a noise of sliding, and then 
a loud tap, as of heek that touched a stony floor ; then 
came the sounds of passage through the garden down- 
hill — branches that went swishing aside and back 
again, the barking again, then the noise of the l»reaking 
of twigs and the dell of the Bathing Faun being invaded 
by a strange little Maenad — a naiad, rather, all tears ; 
then a sobbing voice lifted suddenly in the gloom in 
a cry of adieu — " Pierre ! Pierre ! '* 

The woman on the bridge sprang iq> from the parapet 
and stood shuddering. She knew that cry ; doubly 
she knew it; Nanine's own mother had uttered an 
adieu like that ; " Pierre, Pfarr^ /" had been the voice 
of a bygone extremity of love and woe. The name, 
the accent, and the sorrow, were familiar to Perpetua's 
own breast, and she knew in her heart who the fugitive 
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must be. Heat and trembling and even tears came 
upon the proud Abbess of Annecy at the sound of that 
despairing farewell; a chord of old remembrance 
quivered, maternal pity stirred, the holiest of human 
passions tHx>ke its bonds, and Nature overcame. 
*' Nanine ! " Hoarsely she cried the name, like a 
tigress calling to her cub. " Nanine I " 

Terror spoke in answer. The fugitive had heard and 
known the calling voice, shamed and anguished as it 
was, and she shrieked as she more quickly fled. A 
cracking of branches was heard, the girl was breaking 
a way to the river. Tear-blinded, doubly-darkened, 
she went with rashness, climbing the river-wall, leaping 
down upon the narrow green bank that edged the 
swift flood ; fleet with fear in a place of peril, faltering 
and stiunbling on. Then a sound of broken water 
came to the ear of the woman on the bridge ; the girl 
was wading and splashing her way towards escape. 
" No, no, Nanine ! " Wildly the woman ran along 
the riverside below the bridge, staring into the gloom 
as she hurried, not limping now. 

She heard from the water the howl of a dog, and a 
human cry of bodily fear ; the girl was staggering and 
falling, the river dashed against her, running, not deep, 
but rapid and strong. " Nanine ? " Perpetua came 
to a bend in the course where foam glinunered whitely 
as the water swept with a bold swirl against the bank. 
Something dark and dank was struggling out just 
there ; choking, but silent, not screaming or praying, 
the girl, still conscious, but at her last effort, was cast 
by the river into the woman's arms ; a shivering dog 
was clipped within her own. 

" Nanine ? " The girl had fainted with the long 
stress, the terror and the shock ; but now so clasped 
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and pillowed she was, so shaken by Perpetua's own 
trembling, that, urged back to consciousness a moment, 
she sighed with a shuddering breath, and lay back in 
the black enfolding arms, slack, yielding, overcome. 
Night canopied that meeting and hid the twofold 
shame of it ; Nature, that knows and comprehends us 
all in all, bowed an indulgent, sheltering head ; the 
two lay there together, one again, in darkness and 
obUvion shut away from the censure of the world. . . . 

^^Nanine?" Perpetua crooned the name, simple 
and motherly at last. " Nani ? " Her kisses dried the 
eyeshut face. ^^ My Nani! No, I have got you 
now! " — ^the girl was struggling a little — "nay, lie here, 
lie close, child ! '' 

She dragged at her robe to bare her leaping bosom. 
" There ! " She pressed the cold face upon her own 
throbbing flesh. "You never lay here before, did 
you, child ? . . . My baby at last ! " 



XX 

THE CELL IN THE SPEDALE 

MOTHER MARY -MARTHA ? " It was a cry 
of wonder and question, and a cropt little head 
lifted its white face up from the pillow in svprise. 
" / donH know how Fm here." . . . The cropt little 
head fell back. Then — '' Mother Mary-Martha, are 
you. there ? " 

Wan and wondering Nanine sat up, in a pallet bed 
at the Spedale — ^Perpetua's bed, white in a little grey 
room, under a cross of wood, black upon a grey wall. 
Yes, this was like the cell in the Gatehouse, she thought; 
but no, it was not the Gatehouse cell ! She could see 
her surroundings plainly, for a more than noonday sun 
was shining in. ** I don't know where I am ! " she 
muttered. ..." What brings me here ? " 

" Lie down again, Nanine ! " An arm went round 
the girl. Quickly she turned her head, and saw 
Perpetua's anxious and assiduous face ; but shiver- 
ingly the daughter shrank away, and " No, no, donH 
shudder like that when I touch you I '* the mother 
wailed. 

A horrible sound of chattering teeth was heard in 
the cell ; the girl was shaking as if with ague. She 
spoke, and her words came forth as if bitten. " I — I 
— I don't want you. . . . Don't whip me . . . I — I — 
I don't want to be here, what brings me here ? " 
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" Hush, child-^/ brought you here I " Perpetua said, 
and trembled as she t^ke, for the thought of the 
bringing seemed to revive the long effort of it and the 
toilsome pain. Ah, the weary dark way, the panting, 
heart-straining dimb, the limping, burdened struggle 
to the bridge, and on to the Spedale; that odious 
snoring on the hillside sounding through it all. Arms 
that had never tossed the babe must strain to lift the 
daughter, limbs which had never leapt in the elastic 
movement of a mother daffing her child on high must 
limp onward with her now, foot by foot, uphill. It 
was her punishment, her Heaven-^t penance, Perpetua 
had thought, accepting it with joy ; how many times 
in that long dark effort must she have lifted ha: un- 
conscious burden, borne her a step or two, a moment 
or two, and then sunk down with her, to pant and rest? 
Was it a thousand times ? she wondered, as she heard 
the chattering teeth and moaning fear subside. It 
must have been a thousand times, she knew, i . • 

Almost every mother, before becoming a mother, 
has known the delight of forgetting the ^go, of obUter- 
ating self, and this to such a degree that at the moment 
no other function than motherhood could seem desir- 
able ; she has heard the charming of the inner voice, 
which bade her aband<Mi pride, forget ambition, suffer 
any pains, and become nothing else than a mother, 
happy in that elect and rapturous privily, amply 
and indef easibly content. But now, even in that hour 
of heat and brightness, a chill was coming upon this 
mother^s exaltation. Her child had shrunk from her, 
had beaten her off in hysteria, and pride spoke again 
in the nun's autumnal heart, the habit of twenty years 
resuming its power. If her child rejected her, hated 
herstill? . . . It was for Mts, then, that she had sullied 
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herself in the girPs eyes, and betrayed — ^to others also, 
perhaps, for the girl might telf-^er secret, her shame- 
ful secret of the past ! Perpetua drew her hood abont 
her face as she crouched beside the bed. 

Many minutes went by before the daughter stirred 
again. Mi^e oniscious now, she lifted her head, to 
look down at her hand, for her hand was hdd in 
Fbrpetua's. " High Mother ? " It was a cry of 
surprise. '* Do you think I'm Aim6e ? No ? . . . 
Are you kind to me, High Mother ? You won't hurt 
me, you mean ? " That brought the pang again, for 
a moment, even to the nun's perverted heart. . . . 

** I . . • I truly must have dreamed it ! " Nanine 
was whispering to herself, as she lay in the peace of 
languor, watching the sunlight dancing in through 
leaves at the window, to dapple with twinkles of white 
and dark the grey ascetic wall. " I ... I dreamed 
somebody so beautiful came. She said she was my 
mother ! Oh, and I was so glad ! . . . High Mother, 
Where's Dog ? Oh, you haven't whipped Dog, have 
you ? " Perpetua's fingers closed more tightly upon 

the passive Imnd ; her secret, then 

Poor Nani ! " the girl went on, her face contracting, 

what have I done now ? Are you beginning to hurt 
me. High Mother ? . . . Oh, no, you didn't mean to, 
did you ? — ^because you're kind now. ... It was you 
got me out of the water, wasn't it ? ... I thought it 
was my mother, but no, it was truly you. High Mother, 
wasn't it ? You were good to me, and I've been so 
wicked to you ! But 111 be good ... if youll let me 
keep Dog ! " 

The nun's unnatural heart leapt up. Her secret 
was still a secret ; Nanine had heard as in a dream the 
confession groaned beside the river. Still to Nanine 
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and the world the Abbess of Annecy might seem the 
vestal, the haughty 4ttltpproached, the a^firays chaste 
and saintly. She need not now explain and palliate, 
she need not sob to a Uushlhg woman-child the tale 
of Pierre de Ferrers' wooing and tfie* yielding to his 
arms. ... ^ 

Her face had softened in the night, and in the day- 
light it had come to look younger ; but now it harden^ 
again. Her face had softened in the night while she 
watched her daughter's fitful slumber and thought 
extenuatingly of her own wild love. For it was love; 
not passion only, that had won Perpetua in that mad 
past. She was the elder, but he — ^he was Pierre de 
Ferrers, the fascinator. Marry they could not, for 
he was then a Knight of Malta and would have lost 
his forty thousand livres a year if they had wed. 
Marry they could not, and he was ardent and she a 
woman grown ; the air of Burgundy is like its wine, 
rich, odorous, inciting. ..." Prisdlle ! PHscUle I " 
She flushed as she seemed to hear again that wooing 
whisper, in the soft warm night, in the dangerous dark- 
ness, in the lonely garden of her father's chiteau - at 
Beaune. ... 

Her father had sent the day-old child to Albi, and 
then the mother to the Convent at Annecy, out of France 
and far away from Beaune. Nobody now knew of 
that birth at Beaune, except Pierre de Ferrers himself ; 
for the nurse, Uke Mammy at Albi, had died long ago. 
. . . Yes, nobody else knew now. Her mother had 
died before she could know her daughter's shame — 
her father was dead. . . . Nobody else could know. 
Nanine did not know, she had heard the acknowledging 
cry as in a dream. . . . Nobody should know now. . . . 

A long Ixreath of rehef and resolve was heard in 
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the cell, and the doors of the nun's fieart stood shnt 
agam. . . . , * * • 

'* High Mother ! " Nanine cried apprehensivety» 
noticing the change. Until then Perpetua had seemed 
almost tender with her, but now — ah, tUs was the 
High Motl^ of her experience at Annecy, hard, puni- 
tive, keen-eyed, proud ^' Daughter 1 *' she began, 
with hardly a thrill in the use of that word, *' yoa have 
been very wicked ! " 

^* I know I have — ^I know — ^but don't frown at me. 
High Mother ! I was going to a convent somewhere, 
to be a Little Sister, I didn't want to be wicked any 
nx)re — ^111 do penance— oh, yes, such penance! Ill 
pray to the Virgin all day, if " 

^ A thousand penances will not save you. You will 
lie in endless torment. You have sinned. Very 
grievously you have sinned, and — ^how can the Virgin 

{dead for you, girl, if you. have " Perpetua paused 

and shivered — ** if you have sinned the worst sin of 
alL" There was an ominous pause. • . • ^* Have you ? 
Have you, girl ? " 

The girl's face reddened. " I don't know — ^wfaat 
you — ^mean, High Mother, I " 

** You went away with a man, an evil man. How 
has he treated you ? Are you still pure — like Aim£e 
is?" 

The hot face hid the too-lucid eyes upon the pillow, 
turning to Perpetua's gaze the curling short hair. 

^* Show me your face I Tell me what you have 
done ? Confess all about it ? " * 

'* High Mother, High Mother ! " came from the 
pillow. ''Don't ask me, I can't tell you, I don*t 
know ! " 

" Absurd ! " Perpetua cried, '' you do know, you 
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must ! " She seized the huddling shoulder, polling 
it backward and brining the face to view. 1 

*' I will teU you the truth, High Mother, I iM kiss 
him, yes ! And I truly did vhnt him to come to me, 
I couldn't help wanting him, I donH suppose Aim6e 
would, but — it was too strong for me, Hi^ Mother, 
yes, it was I . . • And I know I did let him see me in 
that wicked dress, and — it was shameful of me, I know 
it was, now — and I asked him to marry me — ^No, no. 
High Mother, donH cry like that ! '* 

Perpetua had fallen on her knees and was bowing 
her blinded e3^es upon the bed ; tears had suddenly 
sprung out, through some chink in the heart that she 
thought she had shut again. It was true, then — ^no 
longer any room for hope — ^the girl's words had been 
vague and halting, but they meant that she had sinned 
the mortal sin. Her child, the flesh of her flesh, 
stained and impure I . • . 

'* My fault, my fault I " the woman groaned. " If 
only you had died when you were bom. • « « If you 
and 3^ur mother had died together, Nanine! • • . 
But he shall marry }^ou I " she cried, springing up at 
that abrupt and unprepared-for thought. **Yes, I 
will speak to the Abate, the wretch shall marry you. 
Before night ! . . . Then he can go to his perdition a:t 
once ! " she deeply said. 

" But he won't marry me, so it*s no use ! " The 
girl's eyes shone with wonder. ** What made you 
think of that, High Mother? I wish he would, I 
asked him to, but he said not He doesn't want to 
marryme,it's the beautiful Madama be wants,yes; and" 
— ^her voice sank low — " he thinks I love him, yes, and 
it makes me so ashamed ! . . . So I do, I ^ love him, 
P^re Martinod says I do, I know I do now. . . . And 
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he smiles so, when he looks at me. . . . Oh, I hate 
him, I hate him for it, High Mother ! I don't want 
him to marry her, that's why I couldn't bear to stop. 
... I got out of the window " 

** To drown yourself ? " the woman said harshly. 

" No, not to drown myself — ^no, I'm not so wicked 
as that I No, because ... if he had come to me I — 
I couldn't have said * Demain ! ' . . . No, truly I was 
going away to a convent. High Mother, where he 
couldn't get to me, and . . . What did you stop me 
for — ^why didn't you leave me in the water ? " she 
sobbed, her voice rising wildly. ^^ I didn't mean to 
get into the water, but — ^when I was there, why couldn't 
you let me alone ? Do you think I wanted not to be 
drowned ? . . . Only— of course, there was Dog . . ." 

" You hate the man, don't you ? " Perpetua said, 
regarding her with hard dry eyes. 

" Yes, I do— I do, now ! " 

^* You would like him put in prison, and punished ? " 

Nanine sat bolt up in bed, intensely interested at 
that. *'Yes, I think I should! ... I don't mean 
whipt, but — ^if you put him in prison a bit, he couldn't 
marry Madama, could he ? " 

" He shall marry you ! " Perpetua said deeply. 
*^ He shall make you a wife, and then the Chiuxh wiU 
make you a widow." 

" A widow ? " The girl opened wide eyes. " But 

he won't marry me, so how can you " She had 

not understood. 

" We will compel him, to-night," Perpetua said, and 
seemed to hear the solemn voices of the Church again. 
" You must get ready for to-night — ^you shall confess 
to the Abate, here, when he comes. Now take some 
food. . . . Eat more I " she commanded. *^ Now go to 
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sleep again. The dog ? The dog is outside somewhere. 
I shall come back to you at the right time." The 
door closed behind her, and the key squeaked as it 
turned. . . • 

Shut in the cell, a prisoner, the girl lay thinking, not 
sleejHng. U Pierre did marry her, after all ? . . . That 
would be delightful, so happy ! . . . Wherever was poor 
Dog ? But he wouldn't go away, she would get him 
again all right. . . . Ah, that was only a dream, about 
her mother. . . . Pierre was to be made to marry her, 
High Mother had said. '' But no, I shouldn't like 
that, not if he doesn't want to, no I . . . He wouldn't 
love me if they made him. . . . Only, if it would 
truly keep him from marrying the Marchesa ? " she 
thought fiercely. . . . ** I shouldn't mind them putting 
him in prison — ^in a nice prison, I mean, just for a bit, 
to keep him away from her, but ... if he does marry 
me, he mustn't go to prison, oh no ! . . . High Mother 
ssLys the Church will make him, and then ... oh, 

and then ! " She started up in her bed : with 

sudden comprehension she realized Perpetua's inten- 
tion. '* That means they will kill him I . . . But they 
shan't ! No, no ! Where's Dog ? " 

She had sprung to the floor, and she stood in the 
cell a white little dark-headed figure, wild-eyed. 
" They shan't, no, they shan't ! I'll go and tell him 
to run away ! " She panted as she looked around for 
a way of escape. The window was barred ; but the 
door ? She tried the door hmriedly ; it held fast. 
Ragingly, as Piero Ferro had done eight years before, 
she ran about her prison. " I must, I truly must ! " 
she sobbed, as she beat upon the walls. Somehow the 
Baron must be told, somehow he must be got away. 
Before night, too. " To-night " was what High Mother 
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had said; the danger to him would come with the 
night. '' To-night, High Mother said to-night ! . . • 
And her Aim6e again ! '' She frowned. ** There, I 
wM I " She whispered a word. " There ! I've said 
a wicked word about her Aim6e ! There I " 

Her garments, dried from their drenching in the 
river, lay folded near the bed. She seized thedl, put 
them on with a swiftness that her agitation hardly 
lessened, and presently stood dad. ** There ! He 
can't see me now, if I go to him now ! " Or ... if 
she were to run right away, so that they couldn't find 
her, to marry her to Pierre ? Then they wouldn't kill 
him ! ** Yes, that's the vray, I must run right away, 
now, now ! " But the ceU held her fast. 

She must wait until Perpetua should come. ** High 
Mother said she would come. Oh, be quick, High 
Mother, be quick 1 " she whispered, as a mode of 
escape began to plan itself in her mind. ** Yes, when 
she comes I can jump out, before she shuts the door ! 
Oh, High Mother, be quick, be quick ! " . . . 

Two hours flashed by, two garish hours of quick 
anxiety and hot impatience in the cell. Outside it 
the hours seemed to drone along, where down in the 
slope of the Spedale garden the nursing Sisters and the 
inmates of the Hospice dozed. Perpetua took no 
siesta ; amidst the trees she sat in shadow, regarding 
the gate of the garden with steadfast and expectant 
eyes. The Abate would be coming to the Spedale soon, 
returning from Piedmont, whither he was to have gone 
the night before ; when he arrived he should confess 
Nanine and prepare her for the sacrament of marriage. 
The Baron should be made to marry her; that he 
would consent to marry her, when the Holy Office had 
him fast, Perpetua felt sure. "Then, if there is to 
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be a child " — she shivered — " it can be given his name." 
No more hiding a child at Albi. . . . 

Yes» the Baron should legitimate the child, and 
then • . • Pity strove in her breast awhile as she 
thought of Nanine ; Nanine would Inreak her heart, 
maybe, when she understood that the wretch she loved 
was t» die. " She is weak, as I was — she loves him as 
I did her father. . . • But she has sinned as I did, 
and — why should I pity the wretch himself ? Would 
I pity Pierre de Ferrers now, if the Hdy Office had 
him ? • . . Men, men ! Vile things, that render 
women vile I ... I must show her how vile he is," 
she thought, and she went towards the cell. 

Dog cowered in a comer of the p(»ch as Perpetua 
came to the door and turned the key. As the door 
went inwards and she stood at the threshold a moment, 
a fierce little figure came leaping out, wild young arms 
swung her aside, and the dog leapt, joyously barking, 
towards the fugitive. ** Nanine 1 " Perpetua cried it 
in proud surprise. But Nanine was out and speeding 
down the garden with Dog. ^' Nanine I " The proud 
black figure stood gesticulating at the doot of the 
Spedale, but Nanine was out of the garden now, and 
stubbornly speeding up the Ovada road. '' Oh, Dog, 
we're going right away from everybody I " If she could 
run quite away and hide herself, then they could not 
marry Pierre to her, she thought. If tl^ did not 
marry him to her, they would not want to kill him. 
But presently she stopped, stood thinking again ; then 
turned and hurried back towards the Castel. ** Dog, 
we've got to go to him after all ! " They might try to 
kiU him even if he wasn't married to her — ^yes, he must 
be warned — ^he must go away at once : th^ had been 
her second thoughts* 
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"" I'm going back to him again — I'm always going 
back to him ! This is three times IVe nm away now! " 
she panted as she ran. ** Oh, I have been wicked, I 
tnily must have hurt High Mother, I gave her such a 
knock ! I couldn't be worse than I am, they'll do 
right to exconmiunicate me. But ... I don't care 
for purgatory, if I can keep them from killing Bierre. 
... He shan't marry me, they shanH make me a 
widow ! . . . Kill Pierre ? When I tell him about it 
he wiU smile ! " she reflected as she went. ** He would 
kill them / . . . How I shall cry when he's gone ! " 
she thought, and seemed to see herself on the morrow, 
a red-eyed, swollen-faced little figure. And at that 
vision she felt the quick brief impulse of a laugh. 

The river itself flashed up a sndle at her as she came 
running to the bridge, but there she faltered, held back 
by shyness and shame. But not for long. *^ Pierre, 
Herre ! " she murmured, and she hammered at the 
big doors. Dog yapping all the time. Then she turned 
to look down the defile, for a sound like the echo of her 
knocking was coming from the road. It was the sound 
of hoofs ; a horseman was on his way to the Castd. 

Slowly he came, despondent and weary, his head 
down-htmg, like a knight-errant who had searched for 
a tethered virgin in vain. The knight-errant had 
convoyed the Milord to the Albatross, returned to the 
Castel, and in the morning found that Nanine was gone ; 
he had ridden to Genoa and searched the city for her, 
though he knew himself to be in peril all the while ; 
and now he was bound for Ovada, whither Gothon had 
gone in quest ; though the peril grew with each hour, 
and the stifling afternoon heat was an added plague. 

He had mused and conjectured, searched and tried 
to^ understand, for hours. Nanine had fled because 
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she feared him, he felt sure ; it was that which was 
baffling his quest. Perhaps from some window at 
Genoa she had seen him pass, and had hidden herself 
again, resolutely. . . . No, she did not love him, and 
she did not guess what he was feeling about her ; no, 
it could not be jealousy, he was sure, that had caused 
her Id flee. . . . 

She might be at Ovada, perhaps ; Gothon had gone 
to look for her at Ovada. He must ride on to Ovada, 
to carry tired old Tony back. ... He sighed; dull- 
hearted he came, his eyes heavy with a fatigued 
despondency ; emerging from the defile out of brown 
shadow into yellow light, a figure of a cavalier clear-seen 
and boldly outlined like a shell cameo upon its umber 
backgrotmd. Then in a moment his head went up 
and his heart leaped higher, for — " Pierre ! Pierre t " 
he heard, a laughing cry of joy. 

" I thought I had lost you,. Nani I " Deeply his 
voice vibrated as he held her; she clinging to the 
saddle-bow with her upcast hands, and he pressing 
her cheek against his knee : his eyes were softened as 
if with tears. 

Peevishly she looked up at him as " Pierre," she 
said, " why ever did you go away from me so ? It 
was very unkind ! " 
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I'M always running away, I know I am/' Nanine 
sa 



said mournfully, as she leaned her head upon 
Dog's, within the loggia. "' I don't suppose Aim6e 
would ever, nol But — I shall tell you a thing, 
Madama — ^I truly have to, it is too strong for me. . • . 
Because of Pierre." 

"You should not call him that. You must say 
Monsieur." 

" I used to — I did, Madama— till he told me not to. 
• • . Didn't he. Dog ? I like to say Pierre, Madama. 
But if it is wicked . • ." She gazed across the vaUey 
wistfully. " If he marries me it wouldn't be wicked ? " 

" Child, what are you saying ? You mustn't think 
of that ! " 

" High Mother says he will marry me. He will have 
to, she says. Because — oh, but I couldn't tell you 
why, it is too much shame. Madama dear, she 

thinks " Darkly she flushed, as, " Am I ? " she 

asked herself. "Oh, I don't know! I kissed his 
hand, yes, I did, and ... I let him see me in those 
wicked clothes, and . . ." — ^her voice dropped to a 
whisper — " yes, I did want him to come, last night. . . . 
Oh, Pm afraid I can't be, no ! " 

" Can't be what, chUd ? " 

280 
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She stammered. '* You know. . • . Like 
like a nun ! " 

Ycdanda cast her arms about the trembling girl with 
a quick movement of indignant love. ** Hush» Uttle 
mouse/' she said, '' you don't know what you mean I 
Who says you are not white ? Who dares to ? " 

''High Mother did. . . . That's why I'm to be 
married to Pierre. . . . But I won't, I won't ; because 
he doesn't want me to I . . . You marry him, Madama ! 
You will, won't you, Madama, to save him ! I should 
like you to, now . • . because they're going to kill him 
when he's married me ! " 

" What ? What do you say ? " Yolanda cried. 

'' He won't go away, Madama — ^I told him to, the 
first minute, but he won't I I told him he was in 
danger, and he said he knew he was. • . • But he'd 
got to ride to Ovada, to bring Gothon back, he said. 
Because Gothon was in danger, too — I don't know 
why. ... I like Gothon, I love old Gothon, but — ^it's 
Pierre, it's Pierre I Oh, why doesn't he run right 
away, like I did ? If he knows what they mean to do ? " 

" Tdl me what they mean to do. Tell me every- 
thing, at once I " 

'' High Mother says he's to make me a wife, they'll 
make him! And then theyll make me a widow! 
But I won't be a widow I " She sprang up and stood 
trembling, like a frightened roe. '' Oh, if you would 
marry him, Madama — I want you to, now ... be- 
cause they wouldn't kill him then ! " 

" You are a very fodish girl ! *" Yolanda rose 
hastily. ''Didn't you tdl him what that terrible 
woman said ? " 

" I couldn't, I ... I hadn't time ! " 

"Oh, but you should have kept him, you should 
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have told him at once, it was foolish of you, — ^why 
didn't you tell him what she said ? '' 

'' I didn't like to, Madama ! I couldn't — I shouldn't 
like him to think I wanted him to marry me." 

*^ But you do want him to marry you ! " Yolanda 
said severely. ** No, don't sob like that ; it is natural, 
and" — she took the girl into her arms again — "no 
need to be ashamed. . . . Only, you mustn't think of 
th^t any more. Unless . . . But we wiU tell him, we 
will send him away, the minute he's back from Ovada. 
And you shall stop with me, will you, dear ? " 

" Oh, yes, I should like that, Madama. . . . Always, 
do you mean ? . . . Oh, I don't know about always. 
. . . Because — I ought to tell you, Madama dear, I 
hated you last night — and before. . . . But if you 
won't marry him. . . . Though I'd let you now, oh 
yes, truly I would ! To save him ! Anything ! 
Because " — she dropped her wet face upon Yolanda's 
shoulder — " I love him. Yes, I do ! " . . . 

" Hush, dear ! " Yolanda soothed her, pressing the 
bowed head upon her own lifting bosom awhile. But 
presently the head was raised, with eyes that, held 
aside, seemed more to listen than to see. " He's 
coming now, I'm sure he is ! '* The girl threw oflE the 
detaining arms, sprang to the end of the loggia, and 
gazed along the Ovada road with eyes that blazed with 
interest. " There he is — ^look ! Look, Dog ! " she 
rejoiced, clapping her hands in ecstasy. 

Then she rang with laughter. " Poor old Gothon ! " 
she cried. " Look, Madama I Pierre's got poor old 
Gothon on the horse behind him, and he truly doesn't 
look comfortable, he bumps so, they're coming so 
quick! . . . Why didn't Gothon have a horse, 
Madama ? Wasn't there one for him ? " 
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"Serafina and the Cavaliere took the others," 
Yolanda said. ^^ They are gone to Piacenza, about a 
husband for Serafina — ^they may be away a week." 

But the girl did not hear that piece of news, for all 
her thoughts were elsewhere. " Pierre, Pierre t " she 
cried, and waved her hands as she leaned from the 
loggia. " Oh, look at him, isn't he splendid, Madama ? 
. . . But he's tired, I can see he is I That's with 
looking for me so. The horse too, I'm sure it mus^ be 
very thirsty, poor thing ! " *" . 

Wearily indeed the nag that had scoured Genoa aii^ 
the Voltri shore at speed was coming back from Ovada ; 
pillion-laden it came, its perspiring coat streaked with 
dust. ^' Let me walk, master I " had been Gothon's 
appeal ; but " You are too tired, Tony," had been 
the reply. 

"" So am I," the Baron told himself. Something im- 
pended, something blackened in the sky again, he 
thought ; he was feeling tired. And old, he told his 
companion. "That's because you thought you had 
lost Mamzd," his companion said. *^ Nonsense," the 
Baron answered tetchily.^ He had been anxious, he 
allowed; because of Nanine's father. Gothon muttered 
something about Mamzel'^ being worth looking for 
and finding for herself, and was sharply bid to hold his 
tongue. The Baron was overwrought. 

Silently, therefore, they approached the Castel. 
But as the hoofe dragged over the bridge, and a face 
beamed down from the loggia, the Baron lifted glad 
eyes and a waving hand, and presently, with some- 
thing of his old buoyant and careless air he came into 
the loggia, broadening his shoulders to carry ofi the 
double load of anxious responsibility which like a 
black incubus still pressed them down. "You see 
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in me a doomed man, Bladama," he said with a smile 
that only half denied the words. ** I must tell you 
that I have been cursed. I saw the High Mother 
outside the Spedale, and she cursed me again ! Oh, 
not like a virago — like a woman of rank, I must allow. 
I understand her feelings. • . • But still, it was a 
curse.'* 

** She means 3rou worse than that," Yolanda said, 
not smiling at all. " I must tell you what she means, 
at once. Nanine dear, go away — go into the salone ; 
no, to your room, dear. • • . You can be happy now, 
Monsieur shall not be hurt. Yes, you can take Dog. 
• . • Monsieur, I must tell you that there is another 
plot, a real one I That terrible woman intends to 
make you marry Nanine I " 

Something leapt in the Baron's breast a moment ; 
but "Yes, indeed, that would be worse than her 
curse," he lightly said. 

Yolanda frowned. "The man who marries Na- 
nine " 

" Should be something like an angel, I know," he 
interposed. "The Convent has made her a very 
difficult httle woman to manage. But — ^what next, 
Madama? " 

" When you have made her a wife the Church is to 
make her a widow t " she said intensely. 

The Baron started, as though the daws of the incubus 
had suddenly torn him. " The Church ? I have not 
been reckoning with the Church. ... I heard in 
Genoa that a great man from Venice had come ; but 
I had forgotten the Church. . . . Yes, I suppose 
Madam Perpetua can wield the Church. . . . But what 
in particular can she do ? " 

"I have been thinking," Yolanda said gravely 
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" There is the Abate. This Abbess must be a terrible 
woman, and I know Abate Cristofero is a horrible man. 
If they were to work together — ^if they should bring 
the — ^the Inquisition in ? '* 

The Baron gave a start again. Bring the Inquisi- 
tion in ? He moistened his Ups. Could they ? 

I won't obey them if they do ! " Yolanda cried. 

This is my house, this is Genoa, the Holy Office has 
been expelled." She flushed. ^* How dare they think 
of such a thing ! " 

" Madama,'' the Baron said quietly, '' if they come 
you will be in danger yourself ? " 

She looked at him angrily, with misunderstanding. 
'^ How imgenerous of you ! Do you think I needed 
that, to make me protect you I " 

The Baron flushed in his turn. " I should be proud,'' 
he said, " to be protected by the Maichesa Adamanti. 
But it is not like you, Madama, to misconceive and be 
unjust ! . . . I mean that because you may be in 
danger if we stay, Nanine and I will go away. To- 
night." 

" Your pardon. Monsieur ! " she said. " I — I always 
lose my temper over the Church. I love religion, 
but — I think I hate the Church ! . . . Your pardon. 
Monsieur — these plots so distract me. First against 
my cousin, and now '* 

'' If the Englishman could run away," the Baron said 
calmly, *^ so can I. The Church on the top of all is 
a Uttle too strong for me, Madama. Nanine and I will 
run away from it. . . . But it is you who should give 
pardon, Madama, to me, for bringing this trouble 
under your roof." 

The Marchesa's head went up proudly. " You don't 
think I will let you go away because of that ? This 
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is free Genoa, this is the house of the Adamantis. 
I — I think my cousin was a coward to go ! " 

** If he is a coward he cannot be your cousin," the 
Baron said admiringly. ** But see now, I have been 
thinking what they might do. I — I think I under- 
stand. . . . Piedmont is not so very far away — ^the 
Holy Office is lawful still in Piedmont. . . • The Abate 
had gone to Piedmont, Gothon was told. ... If 
Venice could send as far as here, the Holy Office might 
well cross the frontier. ... I ought to have thought 
of that before ! . . . Fool I " He growled at himself, 
his forehead ridged. ** I never ought to have brought 
her into Italy — ^it was madness, all that business on 
the Cenis road! . . . What a creature the woman 
must be, to think of the Inquisition for Nanine ! . . . 
Of course the Inquisition is weaker than it was. . . . 
But why should they plan to make the child marry 
me ? It is so opposite to what I should expect them 
to want to do ! ... I can't imagine why." 

" I can," Yolanda said. 

" I am not rich," he went on reflectingly ; " she 
would not be a wealthy widow for the convent ! But 
— ^pho ! why consider it ? It will be dark by eight ; 
and then ... I suppose I can find a way across the 
hills?" 

" So ! You will take Nanine away, alone with you, 
in the darkness, among the hills, you suppose ? " 
Yolanda said, a deep note of reproof in her voice. 
" Can you think of it. Monsieur ? Could I let you ? 
. . . All, don't you see that you must not ? " 

" Why must I not ? " he said in surprise. 

" Oh, you are not so blind, are you ? You surely 
see that she loves you ? " 

** 1 hope she does," he said simply. " I have tried 
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to be kind to her. But — what then ? She is a 
child.'* 

She is seventeen I " the Marchesa said hotly ; 

she is all but a woman, and I won't trust her with 
you, I will not I What has your life been, Monsieur ? 
Think how you have treated women! . . . Escape 
yourself, if you choose. But not Nanine ! Nanine 
stops with me ! " 

The Baron began to pace the loggia. ** And then 
they win take her from you!" he muttered . . . 
"'and carry her back to Annecy. Heaven knows 
what they will do to her there ! Whip her, torture 
her ! " he said huskily, " imprison her, starve her till 
she takes the veil ! Do you think I will leave her for 
that ? I will not, Marchesa ! She must go with me, 
to-night ! " He looked at Yolanda compellingly. 
"' Madama, you will now send her to me here ? " 

Yolanda sprang up angrily. "How can I — ^how 
could I let her go with you again, alone ? • . . Mon- 
sieur, I have been a girl, I know the danger " 

" If you will prepare her to go, Madama ? " the 
Baron said with quiet insistence. "If you will be 
so kind as to see to her dress ? Something that she 
could run in, if " 

Hotly she interrupted him. " You speak as though 
it were settled. Monsieur ! But no, it is not ! You 
may have mastered many women with that way of 
yours, but / have not yielded, no ! I am the Marchesa 
Adamanti, Monsieur, / am mistress here. Prepare her 
dress, you say ! See now, I will prepare her dress for 
one thing. . • . She shall go with you to-night if — ^if 
you will marry her first ! " 

The Baron leaned back upon a pillar, with a gasp of 
surprise. " Marry her — to-night ! " 
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" Yes. I have only just thought of that, but it is 
the best, it is the only plan ! . . . Why did she go 
away last night, do you think ? Because she feared 
she would yield to you, if you went to her door. You 
did not go to her door, I know — ^you would not, I 
believe it. But — ^you, a suitor of women all your life, 
can't you read her eyes ? . . . She was jealous, and 
yet she came back to me. Why ? Nothing but love 
for you, love that mastered her jealousy, could have 
brought her back ! It was to warn you and save you, 
because she loves you — and yet, when she saw you, 
she dare not tell you, because " 

^^ Hush, Madama 1 '* he muttered. *' You have said 
enough. I understand " 

*' Because you would think she longed for you. 
Monsieur — and she does. She is a love-child, you 
suppose. That counts, Monsieur — ^that counts, let us 
be frank I Do you think that Nanine is a girl to sit 
and spin and never feel a throb ? '' 

The Baron put a hand to his brow. ** But she is a 
child, she will always be a child* Passionless." he 
said. " In the berline " 

" In the berline ! " The words were echoed con- 
temptuously. "Oh, I can guess what happened in 
the berline ! She did not know, then. . . . Consider 
what you did — ^you took her out of a cloister, and she 
was frightened. Of course she was, you had brought 
her out of a convent, she was still a child. Then you 
plunged her into the world, you dazzled her, you woke 
the woman in her, you were charming to her, and she 
thought you loved her, of course ! Then you made 
her jealous, — of me, tne I " — she swept him a curtsey — 
" I forgive you iot that." she went on more calmly. 
" Perhaps you did it to— to undeceive her ? No ? " 
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she said, inqmringly stfll, though he shook his head. 
" Yet you are adroit enough for that ! ** 

He bowed to her with grimness, but she went on. 
•*Then you were brotherly with her, but too late. 
She is not snow, Monsieur-— she is white, but not cdd. 
. . . No, I tell you again, if she goes with you to-night 
she nnist go as your wife. You marry her, or you 
leave her. If you leave her, they may take her from 
me, back to Annecy, perhaps so t Ah weB, better the 
Convent for her than— -shame at seventeen f " 

The Baron^ foot rang on the marble flooring. 
" Shame ! ** he growled. " Do you think I would 
shame her, Marchesa Adamanti ? '^ 

^M(»isieur de Sombreuil, I remember the apron! 
And ytm forget. . . . Ciel, Monsieur, she should not 
go with yon at all if . . . oh, if I were a man I If I 
were a man I could fight for her. . • . But what can 
a woman do ? ... Ah well, a woman can do one thing. 
Monsieur — she can try to guard a girl from shame ! " 

^ But, Madama,'* he said earnestly, *^ if I swear to 
you, before the reliquary in the chapel, that I will 
guard her like that myself ? *^ 

''Have you never broken an oath. Monsieur ?** 
His ej^es flinched beneath her look. He turned from 
her and stood gazing across the garden ; and as he 
did so they heard for the first time the sound of wheels 
upon the Voltri road. He lifted a hand, and Yolanda 
listened ; in the silence the wheels had an ominous 
sound. 

'' I think it is a chaise,** he said, craning his neck to 
view it. " Yes, a chaise. Coming from Voltri.** 

" Then it is nothing important. If the Holy. Office 
come, they wiH come the other way. Besides, they 
shan't be let in ! ** 

u 
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^^ But, Madama," he said, still listening anxiously, 
" yon do not know all." 

•* I know I do not," she answered. " You conceal 
some mystery, Monsieur. There is some secret you 
know. That is why — ^partly why — I will not let Nanine 
go with you ; unless " 

"But, Madama," he said again, "how could I 
marry her ? There is her father to think of ! " 

" Her father did not much think of her. . . . Sir, 
will you marry her or will you not ? Because — ^if you 
will not, there is no reason — ^is there ? — ^why you 
should not go away yourself, at once. I can defend 
her from them, perhaps. I can hide her from them, 
at any rate. . . . Monsieur, you have chosen, I see. 
You will go alone. You ^riSl run." she said con- 
temptuously. " Go now, then ! Why do you wait ? " 

He turned upon her fiercely. " Marchesa, you 
wished you were a man ! You make me wish it sdso. 
If you were " 

" Your sword would be out, you mean ? " she said. 
"Why so? What have I said?" 

" By all the saints," he cried, " no man should say 
the quarter of it ! You are blind and unjust ! You 
don't perceive that — all this time I. . . . Marry her, 
is it ? If she will / will — and bless the Holy Office 
for bringing it about I " His voice rang deeply, and 
he trembled as he spoke. " I ought not to marry her, 
I know — ^I am too old, I have been too . . . you guess 
something of what I have been ; ... it would be snow 
after fire, whiteness after stain. But " — ^he paused, 
and in the silence they heard the post-chaise cross the 
bridge. 

He shook again. "Perhaps the danger is on me 
now/' he said huskily. " If she will marry me, Madama, 
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by the soul of Mary Mother I will cherish and serve 
her in honour and love. ... If she will ! " he added 
doubtfully. ^' You think she will ? " He gazed out 
upon the valley doubtingly. 

^* Monsieur de Sombreidl 1 " Yolanda spoke with a 
thrill in her voice. **The Marchesa Adamanti asks 
your pardon. Oh I ** she burst out, " I hoped you were 
whitening your soul, and you have been ! She will 
be happy with you, after all 1 See, I will bring her to 
you at once— wait here, wait here," abd she turned to 
pass into the salone. 

But at that moment the voice of Ilarid was heard. 
" The Honourable Milord Sarque ! " the maggiordomo 
announced with pomp. ^* Also the Honourable Capi- 
tano Paggi." 

'' Paget, Paget, if you please ! " a pleasant English- 
sounding voice corrected him, and the Baron saw 
behind the Milord a sunburnt face, with straw-coloured 
hair and eyebrows, and frank blue eyes. 

'' Evening, Mussure 1 '' the Milord said shamefacedly. 

"Malvenuto, my Lord Sark! what are you doing 
back here ? *' the Baron growled. Then he checked 
himself. *' Of course you had to come back 1 '' he 
said. " You felt you must ? Yes, I understand." 
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" /""H)ULDNT stop yonder, miBsnre— Paget said I 

V^ couldn't. Felt I couldn't myself, y* know." 
the Milord explained. "I'hi a Saik — ^it *ad look 
cowardly. Hope you don't mind me ocmiing back. 
Cousin Yolanda ? No— knew you wouldn't; Take it 
very kindly of you. Cousin, all the same. . » . Wom't 
you say how-de-do to Captain Paget, here ? Friend 
o* mine, Paget — English naval officer, y' know." 

** Captain Paget," Yolanda said sweetly, ^'if my 
cousin retreated, if was only because I begged him to 
go. But I think you were right to advise him to come 
back." 

*' I hope I was right to come with him, Madama ? " 
said the pleasant English-sounding voice, and the frank 
blue eyes repeated the question. 

" You were very right indeed." she said. " Thank 
you for coming. Captain Paget. But you wotdd find 
the road very dusty, I'm afraid. If you will come with 
me Ilario shall give you wine, and a room. You too. 
Cousin Sark." She turned to the Milord. "The 
Baron is looking quite unhappy at our leaving him so 
soon " — she smiled — " but we will send him Nanine — 
oh, you shan't be left alone very long, Monsieur I 
And— don't be anxious, I will tell Ilario nobody else 
18 to be let in." 
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The Baron looked at her with gratitude and 
tkm. '^ I shall think of your perfections the while» 
Madama/* he earnestly said. But he frowned at the 
broad back of the departing Milord, for the Milord's 
return to the Castel had doubled the Baron's anxieties 
at one atroke. 

'' How can I go away now ? "the Banm thought, as 
he waited in the loggia* ^ The foci I Neither wit to 
run nor (duck to stay, till he*s told 1 The anxed breed 
in him, no doubt. Ready enough with his fists, in a 
danger he understands, but « • . well, / must under- 
stand for him again, I suppose. . . «" Yet — '* Pho I " 
he burst out, " why should I be a Senhor Quixote ? 
Nanme, I must think of Nanine 1 If the idiot wonH 
be saved, Venice must get him, and there's an end of 
it ! ... I have done enough for honour. . . • And 
perhaps the notorious English luck . . ^" 

Luck? The Baron mused in pale abstracticm. 
What was it, the mysterious force called Luck, that 
comes unsought, at a breath, in a moment, incrq^bly 
to change a life and govern a career ? ^' Fcrtuna 
favet fortibus I Does it, indeed ? " He cursed his own 
luck as he denied that comfdacent utterance of a for- 
tunate Roman. . . . *^Nay, Fortune oftener &ivours 
the weak in esprit^ the indolent, the fulsome, the tide- 
waiter on Luck ! Fortune comes in fits and starts." 
A thousand times he had noted how cards, the lucky 
and tmlucky ones, go always in a run ; and against 
an unlucky run of cards what could courage (h: skill ot 
brains avail ? ^* To strive and contrive brings little — 
Luck always comes as an unmerited boon." Luck is, 
he tbdught, the effect of some confluent run of circum- 
stances — itself a thing fortuitous, apparently ; for what 
was a confluent run of circumstances but a run of luck ? 
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" But to me " — ^he frowned — " neither unmerited 
luck nor the reward of effort has come." Here he was 
waiting, in the half-way house of his life, for a chance 
to be a fugitive again. And yet — ^what powers and 
opportunities had been his by birth ! • . . 

What were the antique words that had lingered in 
his memory ever since he read them as a lad ? '* Caesar 
wept when he saw Alexander's statue. Because, said 
Caesar, I have done nothing yet, and at my age that 
Prince had already conquered half the world 1 " . . . 
But great Julius was to redeem his wasted adolescence 
with all-outshining success. . • . The Baron, however 
— Pho 1 why should he hope and strive ? It was 
Pascal who wrote that Pyrrhus could be happy neither 
until nor after he had conquered the world. ^^ Life 
means living, not striving." Were Julius and Alex- 
ander ever happy in their life ? Pyrrhus and Alex- 
ander and Caesar went down into the grave insatiate ; 
many a man who had striven like they, without their 
luck, had failed. Death^hastened after men, upon 
their heels ; Death, the mocker, delighted to wreck 
the most prosperous voyage, just at the port, Pjnrhus 
and Alexander and Caesar went down into the grave 
with the unlucky; their dust commingled in the 
Nothingness. At the end of life all failure and all 
success became indifferently the same. . . • 

He broke from his musing ; his heart had leapt and 
fluttered, a voice had sounded, and in an instant the 
dark current of his thoughts was stenmxed. *^ Pierre ? 
Where are you, Pierre ? " The girl was coming through 
the salone. *' Madama says you want to speak to me. 
Do you, Pierre?" The girl was with him now— 
Nanine, his Nanine, bright-faced, fresh, rested, youth- 
perfumed. 
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He checked his arms, that had been going out to her 
with an inconscient impulse. ^^Do I care for her like 
that ? •* he wondered. " Yes ; I want you, Nani," he 
deeply said/* I am beginning to want you always. . . • 
Bright face, pansy-face ! " And again he wondered at 
himself — ^his brain, so to speak, was staring at his 
heart. " You have got over what happened last night, 
child ? " he said. 

** Of course I have ! Because I'm so happy. . . . 
Madama has made me so happy, Pierre, you don't 
know. . . . You don't, do you ? " she added, with 
sudden anxiety. ** She didn't tell you, did she — did 
she, Pierre ? " 

"Tdlmewhat?". 

"That I thought she wanted — ^no, I can't say it, 
"•l can't!" 

" Say what ? " 

The pansy became a carnation. '* What I thought, 
and . . . why I came back 1 . . . Did she, did she ? 

Yes, she told me why you came back, child. But 
has she told you ? 
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" Yes, she told r 

"Told me what?" 

" What we must do, now you're come back ? What 
we are to do to-night, Nani and I ? No, hasn't she ? 
Well, listen — ^we are to run away to-night, Nanine. 
The road again 1 Together. Will you go ? " 

" Oh, Pierre," she cried happily, " you know I will ! 
If you want me to ? And Dog will, he's so strong now. 
Pierre, do you truly want me to ? " 

" I do," he said. " The road again, Nanine ! " 
I " Yes, and the brave horses ! " She clapped her 
hands. 

" No horses at first. We shall have to foot it at 
first, Nani. It will be dark and lonely." He drew her 
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towards the dip in the garden. '* It will be dark, and 
because it will be dark you can do what I am gcHog to 
ask. • • . Nanine, we shall have to go across the hills, 
and it will be bad walking, dear. Perhaps it may 
have to be hard running. • • . Because — a priest and 
your angry High Mother are coming for you, Nani — 
and for me ! They mean to take you back to Annecy, 
and shut you up again. . • . And me--oh, yon can't 
imagine what they mean to do with me t We shall 
certainly have to run, dear, and ... to run well — it 
will be quite dark, mind you ! — to run well, can't you 
be my little Abb6 again ? • . . Couldn't you, just to 
help me, Nani ? " 

"Oh, I couldn't, Pierre," she faltered. **0h, I 
didn't think you'd ask me to wear them any more ! 
Don't you think I look pretty in these clothes ? / do ! 
. . . Oh, no, it would be wicked of me — ^please, Pierre, 
don't ask me," she pleaded, and the Fatm, in whose 
dell they now stood, seemed to wink and leer with 
contemptuous mirth. 

But it would be dark ! Nobody could see her, he 
urged. 

" That's just why I oughtn't to go, not with you, 
Pierre, in the dark. ... I never ought to, at all, I'm 
sure! . . . Oh, you don't know what High Mother 
said, it was dreadful, I couldn't tell you ! . . . No, I 
oughtn't to go, Pierre . . . unless Madama says I can. 
Does she ? I don't think she will, because . . •" 

She trembled as she paused, for his hand was resting 
on her head. " Little posies of ciurls," he said« ** all 
round your cap. . . . When they grow again. . . • 
Nani," he whispered, " if I had a wife ? " 

She started violentiiy , but straightened hersdf against 
the ihocL ** Yes, Pierre," sbit meekly whispered. 
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*^ If I had a wife, and she was running away with me, 
to save my life, it wouldn't be wicked of her to put a 
man's dothes on then, would it ? To run better, child, 
—in the dark?" 

" Not if she was your wife, Pierre." She spote with 
dry lips. ^ I don't think it would be wrong ior your 
wife. . . . Aieyou . . . going to hai« one ? • . . Will 
Madama-*— *" 

''No, no," he cried, ''don't think about Ifadamaf 
Think about a girl, a timid girl, ignorant of evil, a 
little wife with short hair and a pansy face, and " 

" Pierre 1 Pitfte ? . • ." She caught his hand im- 
pulsively, and jnressed it to her breast, that lifted with 
a happy sigh profound. 

Trembling shoulders shrinking into smallness within 
a trembling strong arm ; a head of curling short hair 
and a pale little eye-shut face held away, the lips and 
downbent chin set sti£Sy to prevent a kiss. " No, no, 
Pierre ! " The Faun at his merriest, leering, jigging, 
goatish, convinced that here at last was a nymph in the 
embrace of a Ligurian shepherd again. "No, no, 
Pierre ! " He loosed her— she stood away free. 

" Nani," he said, ^' you do not trust me yet Not 
when you remember. ... I understand. But . . . see, 
dear, I will not touch you again. Yet listen, dear — 
I want you to listen to what I am going to say. Be 
my confessor, Nani — don't tremUe so, child ! . . . 

" There was a man, a tired man, an old-young man, 
who had been unkind to many women in his day." he 
went on. " A wicked man, as you said I was, dear, 
who didn't know how wicked he had been. But even 
wicked men can repent, and he repented. . . . Because 
once he came to a prison with high walls, a garden 
prison, a place of graves and melancholy, and there 
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he found a girl, and out of it he took her, to make her 
free. She was a healthy and loving little creature, 
starved of love — a girl with a wonderful heart full of 
capacity for love, a heart that still slept, and he tried 
to wake it roughly. But she, brave, pure little run- 
away, she said, * No I ' Although she liked him, I 
think, and even thought she loved him, I think, she said 
' No 1 ' and again ^ No ! ' Because she was pure and 
brave. And because she was brave and pure. Nam, 
she ran away again, all by herself ; she ran away from 
the man, and the man thought he had lost her for ever. 
Not until he began to search for her did he know his 
heart about her, dear ; and when he did, ah, what a 
pearl he had lost, what a sad breast was left to him, 
he found. . . . Are you listening, child ? " 

** Yes, yes ! " she breathed, excitedly leaning to> 
wards him, her hands clutched upon his arm ; for her 
knees were trembling, and her whole body was begin- 
ning to shake. 

" So everywhere he went, looking for the peari ; — 
very tired and troubled, Nani, and dangers all round 
him all the time. And then, just when he was b^in- 
ning to be quite certain he had lost her for ever, she 
came back to him, Nani, and his heart, that had been 
so full of sadness, was all of a sudden full of — love, 
Nani| honourable love — ^husband's love ! ** 

Trembling shoulders, not shrinking now, but await- 
ing embrace; a flushed little face uptmned to read 
his eyes, and reading them with hope and almost with 
certainty. His eyes smiled down upon her, and she 
nestled within the hollow of his shoulder. ^* How you 
tremble !'* he said. "Tears, Nam? Why?" 

** I can't help it, I can't ! I think it's because I 
. . . Fm so happy, Pierre I " 
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" And why are you happy ? " 

" I— I don't know, Pierre/' 

" Tell me I " he said commandingly ; but " No ! " 
she murmured. ^* I couldn't, now ! . . . Some day 
I will, perhaps. • . . But no, I couldn't ever, I should 
be too ashamed ! " 

Again he smiled. ** I was telling you about the 
wicked man " 

" Yes, and the stupid girl I •' 

**But she was not stupid, Nanine — she was wise 
and brave ; she came back to save him, never minHing 
about herself. She was in danger too, but she didn't 
think about that. She only thought about the man, 
she wanted him to run away from his dangers at once. 
But he couldn't, Nani 1 No, how could he ? How 
could he leave her in danger, to save himself ? . . . 
Only, if she would go with him, he said ? . . . But 
* No ! * she said, again she said ' No ! ' It would be 
wicked of her to go with him alone, in the dark. So 
then he said to her, * If we are married first it won't 
be wrong, will it ? ' Would she marry him, he asked 
her. . . . And, Nani, again she said ' No ' ! " 

** But I don% Pierre 1 " she whispered. Her eyes 
felt the weight of eyeUds lowered, eyes deUdously shut- 
ting themselves, so as not to see, so as not to be seen. 
A pause; then — "Oh, Pierre! . . ." Her eyes were 
now lifted upon his ; she was reading his, and read in 
them love. Gladness and laughter sprang up in her. 
" Alors tu m'aimes ? " 

" Oui, ]e Vaime ! " he deeply said. 

" Tu m'aimes 6norm6ment ? " 

" Ah, mais . . . ]e ne dis pas 9a." 

"Si,si! " sheinsisted. "II faut que tu m'aimes toofmd- 
ment. • . • Parce que . . • parce que . . . moi, je — ^je t'adorel '' 




XXIII 
THE REVELATION 

" TT GO conjuDgo vos in matrimonium, in nomiiie 

r\ Patris, et Filii, et ^piritiis Sancti, Amen I** 
Those binding words had been uttered in the chapd, 
Fhre Martinod's trembling old hands had blessed the 
wedded pair, and now the pale little bride hdd her 
brow up ior her husband's kiss. Such a grave and 
almost pitying kiss he gave her that *^Are you sonyy 
Pierre — ^no ? " she whispered. " ScMxy ? *' His face 
showed her the kindest of smiles, and she brightened. 
He did love her, yes, she told herself ; though it was 
wonderful he should ! '* I ought to be happy 1 " she 
thought. ^' But am I ? " She thought of her shorn 
hair, and wbea the Milord and the Captain saluted her 
gallantly, she pulled the coif upon it and blushed ; but 
she threw herself into the Marchesa's arms with a 
vehemence of affection. ''Oh, Madama, Madama! 
He's truly married me ! " 

^ Yes, dear, you are a wife. And now you must be 
got ready to go." 

'' I shouldn't mind if my hair wasn't so short, 
Madama," the girl whispered, pulling at her coil 

'' Come upstairs, dear," Yolanda said tendarly, tears 
shining in her eyes. 

It had not been a merry wedding ; something had 
seemed to portend and impend. Gothon had been 
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perhaps the Uvdiest witness of it, and now as Nanine 
came to the stairfoot to foUow the Maxchesa's fleet 
ascent, the old valet stood before her, a candlestick 
in his hand. Impnbively she spoke. ^^Gothon, oh 
Gothoo, I'm so glad ! I'm going to tell Dog soon. . . . 
Yoa're so ^ad too, arenH you, Gothon ? Toa haven^ 
kissed me yet, though.'^ She lifted her dheek. 

But he kissed her hand. ^'Yoa are GotlKin*s 
Madame now," he said *^ I kiss the hand oi lladame 
la Baronne I " GkefoUy he spoke, and he held the 
Mght so that it miglit shine upon the marriage ring. 
''Voili/' he said, ''le petit anneau d'or,*' and he 
tmmmed a stave of the bafiad. 

"TevoQlidonc 
Bia beOe mari^, 
• Te voilk done, 

A ton ^poux lide. 
Par un petit anneau d'or 
Que ne rompt qn*^ la mort I ** 

" Oh, Gothon ! " she whispered, and with a sound 
fike a sob put h^ lips to the gnarled old ha»L Then 
she ran up the stair, and Gothon^ waiting with the 
light tSl she should descend, grew smnfare as the 
shadoiws. Out in the court)rard Dog was howling. 
''Qu'a la moort!" the old valet muttered. ''A la 
mort I *• 

It was not a merry gathering in the saloae mean- 
while ; instead of nuptial gods and goddesses they 
might have been the Fates and Furies who firom the 
ceiling vratched the men around the table below. 
Pibre Mactinod was not there, he hail gCMie to his rooms 
in the campanile to pray for Nanine, in the name of the 
TrinityJ|and with the true sjririt of the Church. A good 
pffiest^had blessed the binding and the vowing in the 
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chapel ; but now a fanatical priest was to come to 
break the bond, if he could. 

Stealing into the Castel at that moment came mea 
who also were to speak in the name of tlie Church, 
with another of its many voices. The outer doocs of 
the Castel had been shut and bolted ; the CavaHere 
and the Signorina would not be home that nig^ 
Yolanda had said, and nobody — ^nobody ! — ^was to be 
let into the Castel. But Ilario, the Abaters instroment, 
dwelt within the walls, and now, pale and trembling, 
he unbarred the door by the bridge. ^* We must, it's 
the Holy Office 1 " he told his terrified fellow-servant, 
Giacomo. Five blurs of moving darkness crossed the 
courtyard, there was a hushed ascent to the level of 
the salone, a silent gathering at the stairhead there, 
and a minute of preparation outside tht door. 

Wine sparkled on the table beneath the picture of 
Olympus, and the ambrosia-quaffing deities looked 
down upon the formal drinking of toasts. ^* The bride ! 
The husband ! '' Lord Sark and Captain Paget 
stood lifting and clinking their glasses. *^ Glad I 
came back, mussure. Just in time for it, eh ? ** the 
Milord was saying. ^* Never should ha' thought you'd 
do it, y' know, but . . . Damme, man, don't look so 
glum! Anybody'd think you . . . Gad, I tell you 
what, you couldn't ha' got a nicer little . . ." 

The Baron's gesture stopped him. "I know it. 
I do not need your opinion about my wife, my lord. 
But — ^your pardon — am I glum ? I am anxious, I 
know." He listened a moment ; Dog was audible 
from the courtyard. *^ I wish she would make haste 
downstairs again ! " the Baron said. 

Captain Paget put down his glass with a thump. 
** I don't exactly know what makes you so anxious. 
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Monsieur, but — ^there's my ship, remember. It's not 
much of a place for a bride, but I can put it at your 
service. . . . It's an English ship, and proud of it ; 
but there's an armistice on, we're not precisely at war 
with your country just now, I can land you at Gib- 
raltar." 

" So that I could honourably come on board you, 
you mean," the Baron said reflectively. " It is an 
idea, sir — I thank you — ^it is the offer of a gallant sailor. 
. . . Perhaps if we can reach as far as Voltri . . ." 
Dog howled again. ** But I'm afraid you'd have to 
take in our dog . . ." He stopped, his smile faded, he 
stood listening. ''What's that?'' Violently he shud- 
dered, for a loud and solenm knocking had begun to 
sound at the door. 

" Gad,^Paget» what is it ? " the Milord muttered, 
as slow, ominous, minatory, the knocking came again. 
Then the door creaked open, and, rinmied by a cowl, 
the face of Abate Cristofero appeared. Behind the 
Abate other tall monkish figures, hooded to the eyes, 
showed at the threshold. They filed into the room, 
and stood in a dark row across the doorway. A moment 
the scared face of Ilario was seen at the back of them ; 
then the door clashed to, and a threatening silence 
filled the room. 

The Abate lifted a hand, and in the candle-3^owed 
air he made the sign of the cross. '' In nomine Patris, 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti ! " he b^an ; that holy invo- 
cation had another meaning now. In the chapel it 
had uttered a blessing, but now it spoke of punition, 
vengeance, penal woe. Yet the Abate's voice and 
gesture seemed to fail of their full effect ; the English- 
men missed the significance or ignored it. '' These 
the fellows you meant ? " Captain Paget quietl; 
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said. " Which is the rat-faced one ? . . . Dant see 
him." 

''Can't spot him/' the Milord muttered **CaH 
see their faces well, y' know." Then " What d^ 
want ? " he said aloud. " This is my ooosin's bose 
— she don't want you here, I'm sure o* that. Wart to 
see her, do you ? " 

" Hush— no ! " the Banm said huskily. "* Naine 
and Madama must not know. . . . This is the Roobi 
Inquisition, my lord." 

'' Inquisition ? . . . Thought it vras the wfaat's-Us- 
name? " 

** No," the Baron whispered, ** Messer-grande vl 
be outside. Hush — ^look I '* 

Abate Cristof ero took a step forward, and lifted Us 
hand again. '* The Lord sends forth the sceptre of 
thy power, rule thou in the midst of thy enemies!" 
he quoted. " My sons, we come in peace, and peace- 
ably you will yield to us. The Holy Office commands 
it. The Holy Office sends its messengers. For Pioo 
Ferro," he went on, pointing and advancing ; he pointed 
and advanced towards the Ifilord. 

Then the spirit of comedy stirred in the salone, and, 
perturbed as he was, the Baron himself had to smile. 
For the Milord was noisily retreating, getting behind 
the table, catching at the cloth and upsettingthe glasses, 
and his face had become a humorous picture of anger 
and dismay. " What d'ye mean, y* know ? " he 
panted. " What're you pointing at ifie for ? " and 
again the Baron had to smile. 

" Erring son, you will yield, you will come with us 
peaceably, I am sure. Because, if you do not resist, 
but show penitence, the mercies of the Church are 
great. Qui latronem exaudisti " 
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" What's it about, I say ? Here, Paget, hdp a fellow 
— ^what's the dam' parson pointing at me for ? . . . 
Told you there was a plot, didn't I ? " the Milord went 
cm disgustedly. ^* Wish to the Lord I'd never seen this 
devlish Italy ! " Then he shook his fist at the Abate. 
" What d'you reckon I've done ? " he shouted. " Is 

it because I'm a Calvinist ? Ah, well then " Anger 

^tmd agitation stopped his speech. 

"You are Piero Ferro," the Abate said again. 
" You escaped from Venice " 

" Did I, begad ? " The Milord said it with absurd 
astonishment, but with a sense of relief, for here was 
something definite and tangible to deny. " Paget, 
d'you hear that ? I'm what's-his*name, I escaped from 
Venice ! . . . Danmie, I tell you I never was at Venice 
in all my life!*' he roared out. "Don't you hear, 
man ? " for the Abate's face showed inflexibility. 
*^ I'm telling you I never was at Venice all my bom 
days 1 Tell 1dm, mussure — ^tell 'em who I am. Can't 
they see I'm English ? Tell 'em, Paget — ^tell 'em I'm 
a lord ! " 

" My son, we know your tale," the Abate said toler- 
antly. " You pretend to be an Englishman, we know. 
But your face shows what you are. It is the face of 
an Italian. You know that you are Piero Ferro from 
Venice, in disguise ! " 

" Do I, begad ! I don't, I'm not ! " the Milord 
bellowed. " Mussure, you know I'm not f — ^here, you 
know I'm not ! " he cried to Gothon, who had now 
entered the salone. " Paget ! " the Ifilord cried, in 
his anxiety, " why don't you tell 'em, Paget ! Tell 
'em you know I'm Lord Sark ! " 

" That's just what I don't ! " the Captain whispered 
dubiously. " You said you was, at the banker's, b^^^ 
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. . . Anyhow, I won't see 'em take you» under my 
very nose ! " he growled, for the Abate was smiling 
and his companions were advancing. ^^ Yom" sword, 
man ! Now then, Baron, at 'em, won't you ? " The 
Captain had pulled out his own hanger, a short and 
blunt weapon only, yet it finely flashed in the candle- 
light ; in a moment the swords might have been used, 
for the monkish figures still came on. 

But the Baron's voice was heard ; though he had 
been slow to intervene, he now spoke with conmiand, 
in tones that were calm and dominating. He had 
jdaced himself between the Abate and the weapons. 
" No steel," he said. " At any rate, not yet. . . . 
You do not understand. Milords — ^how can you, 
coming from your benighted island?" He smiled. 
^^ We ought to kneel before these pious visitors — this is 
that old and honourable institution the Inquisition. 
These good men fulfil a sacred duty. . . . I understand 
that you come for a certain Piero Ferro ? " he said to 
the Abate. "Piero Ferro landed at Calais, from 
England. I think you landed at Calais, Milord ? " 

The Abate had watched the Baron suspiciously 
until now, but now approved him. " That is right, 
my son," he said, " you will help us, I am sure. This 
is Piero Ferro— I dare say you know he is — ^the Vene- 
tians recognized him, in the garden, the minute they 
saw him, and. ... I dare say you know he is a sorcerer 
and a robber ! He robbed a convent ! " 

" Did I, begad ? " The Milord opened wider eyes 
than ever. "Something new, that! Damme, what 
else did I do ? " 

But the Baron was speaking again. "You have 
made a great mistake, Reverendo." The calm strong 
voice had an accent of scorn. " You think it was this 
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gentleman who set a novice free. You mean to make 
him marry her, I miderstand ? " 

But the Abate did not answer; he was studying 
the Baron's face with suspicion again. 

" Reverendo, I must tdl you %hat you cannot marry 
him to her . . . because she is married to me ! " 

The Abate started, with astonishment, but recovered 
himself in a moment. For a second moment he re- 
flected. Then his ugly laughter began. He grinned 
as he spoke. " So it*s you who will own the brat ! " 

Back he went reeling, mass of a man as he was, for 
the Baron had bitterly buffeted the lying mouth, 
almost before the words were out of it. ** Canaille ! " 
The Baron growled the word haughtily as a Rohan 
could have done. *^ Fool, fanatic, you are wrong all 
through ! Nay, get back with you ! " — ^he waved away 
the Abate's companions. " God, men ! " he burst out, 
the fine veneer of his manner cracking wholly, '^do 
you think I will let you seize my wife ? Do you think 
you can seize anybody, unless I choose ? " 

The Abate had spat blood into his handkerchief; 
he was now mechanically lolding it in four. " I bear 
with you. Monsieur." he said. ** Though I am dis- 
appointed in you . . . But I am willing to suffer any- 
thing for the Church. If the girl is married " 

" She is married. To me. And now you^ wiU con- 
tent yourself with seizing Piero Ferro, I suppose ? 
Good. You shall ! " 

Two appeals rang out : *' I say, mussure ! " the 
Milord protested ; and, " No, no, master ! " Crothon 
cried ; his hands went up, and the candlestick fell to 
the floor. 

" You shall, I say — on conditions,'* the Baron went 
on. ^^No, not the Milord — stand back from him I 
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Yoti have made another mistake, Reveiendo. This 
nobleman is Lord Sark, from England. You think 
he robbed the Convent. He did not, it was I. You 
think he is Piero Ferro. He is not. I am Hero Ferro 
myself ! '• 

A stupor, a great and painful silence, filled the 
salone ; then, with a groan, the old valet rushed away. 
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THE HEEL OF VICTORY 

" /"^OOD gad ! " The Milord breathed the words 

vJV^ in such a tone of reUef that again the Baron 
had to smile. *' Put back your sword. Lord Sark," 
he said. ^^ They will not want to take you now." 

** But — ^but — " The nobleman stared as he stam- 
mered ; and the Abate was staring too. 

The Milord and the Baron had landed together at 
Calais, the Baron explained; from the same boat. 
The Venetian watcher at Calais mistook the one for 
the other ; the Baron went on unnoticed to Paris, 
while the Milord was tracked to Cologne. In the 
garden the Venetians had recognized the Baron, and 
the Abate had supposed it was the Milord they meant. 
^' Considering your complexion, my lord, it was an 
error easy to be made. I did not Imow of it then, but 
I must ask your pardon for it now. The annoyance 
it caused you is partly my fault. I tried to repair 
it, by getting you away to the ship last night. I 
completely repair it now. For I confess again, to 
these inquisitcMdal persons, that I am Piero Ferro 
myself!" 

" No, Pierre— oh, Pierre, ofe you t " It was a cry 
from Nanine ; Gothon had hurried her and the Mar- 
chesa to the salone, telling them the terrible news as 
they ran, and now " Don't say it, Pierre, don't 1 " the 
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girl was crying as die came springing to her husband's 
side. " Pierre ! No, Pierre — don't confess ! " 
f. " Hush, Nani ! " he said, as gently he put her aside. 
" Maflama ? " It was a word of appeal, and the 
Marchpa with eyes that flashed from flaming cheeks 
came ta take the girl into her arms. Then the Baron 
turned to the Abate. " Now, priest," he said, " what 
are you going to do ? " 

The priest was still staring at him. '^ The man's 
a fool ! " he was muttering. V Yes, the man must be 
a mad fool ! " 

" He is a very noble gentleman ! " Yolanda hotly 
cried. " How can you understand him, you ? " and 
for the moment the Abate blenched before her proud 
contempt. " Monsieur, I honour you ! " she cried to 
the Baron, " indeed you have whitened your soul ! 

. . Oh, you will be happy with him, dear — I think 
I envy you your husband now ! " A mist of tears was 
in her eyes. " No, no, dear, don't sob, he is safe — do 
you think I will let them take him ? . . . Sir ! " she 
cried to the Abate, ^^ this is my house, you are un- 
welcome here ! . . . Ah, you are the Holy Ofl&ce, are 
you ? What of that ? You are nothing in Genoa. . . . 
Ilario!" Still clasping Nanine, she reached to the 
table and struck a bell. ^^ Ilario ! Giacomo ! " 

The Abate sneered. ** They won't help you ! " He 
turned to the Baron. " Now, sir, if you are Piero 
Ferro you will know that you must come with us.'* 

'^ Take me, then. You must take me ! " the Baron 
said calmly. 

" But they shan't ! " Captain Paget cried, " shaU 
they, Sark ? " 

^' Damme if they shall ! " the other Englishman 
growled, and the swords shone in the candlelight agailL 
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But the monks had folded their hands upon their 
breasts. "We have no weapons," the Abate ssdd* 
Then he grinned his ugly laughter, for the sword-poinUft 
sank. " You see ! You dare not strike — except lyitli 
your hands." A thin trickle of blood still was stfeak- 
ing his chin. . 

Fists, then, Paget ! " Lord Sark roared out. 

The beggars can't box a bit, Hi bet a guinea ! " 

But again the Baron interposed. " No, no— they 
never wash themsdv^, these fellows — ^it would soil 
your hands." 

He turned to the Abate grimly. " You are a cunning 
fool ! " he said. " You counted on this ! Men of 
honour can't draw on you, you knew; though this 
house is insulted by your presence." 

" But he shall go, he shail go ! HI have to strike 
him out myself ! " Yolanda passionatdy cried. Yet 
" Madama, Madama," the Baron said, ** your white 
hands! . . .Wait, let me think, I must think!" 
And they waited silently, for even in that hour of 
crisis he dominated them all. 

Yet he had forgotten his surroundings, " going dead " 
with abstraction for the time. His thoughts were 
back at Venice, beneath the Leads. He was looking 
into a cell there, at himself, again a jailed and numbered 
creature, pent in a living coffin once more ; locked into 
a house of hardship and hideousness, where laughter 
nor music, Ught nor love, nor any of the joys of life, 
might come. Kejrs clashed in his realizing ears, bolts 
shot gripdingly into leprous walls, a grating criss- 
crossed the sun, frost bit him, the hot roof made his 
cell an oven, mania with cruel patience waited for him 
through monotonous and silent hours. ... At first 
he would be sullen and speechless, remembering his 
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escape, his eight years of dazzling life beyond the wall. 
Sullenly, silently, he would recall them. Then he would 
begin to speak, just to break the maddening silence ; 
then from rational soliloquy he would pass into 
gabWngs and jabberings insanely chattered to his own 
ears. . . . Ah, no, not thaiy not all that again ! He 
had Uved through all that once, but he was less strong 
and older now. . • . Love, devotion, and the proud 
honour of his caste, might be urging him to confront 
all that again, but no ! . . . Yet it would not be all 
that again, he reflected ; time would never be allowed 
for all that. • . . Venetian vengeance would behead 
him quickly — they might so much as read the Proclama- 
tion to him, but that would be the only form of trial. 
. . . Swiftly it would be the axe, the round hole in 
the Palace wall, the barred gondola, the iron at neck 
and foot, the muffled dark splash, the bed of the slum 
canal. . . • 

He turned a face of hatred on the Abate. *' Why in 
the name of all the demons did you come ? Why 
must you interfere ? . . . I was safe till you came — 
I could have managed Venice ! " 

" I am not I ; I am the Church," the Abate said 
solemnly. " You insulted the Church at Venice." 

/^ I jeered, I know ; but see now, that was nine years 
back, and more. I am not the man I was then. . . . 
See now, if I confess, if I do penance, if I submit myself 
to mercy ? " 

The Abate's eyes began to triumph. "My son, 
this is a frame of mind " 

" See now, you are honest in your way, 1 think ; 
you are not specious. And you could pardon. . . . 
I was going away. ... If you had come later. . . . 
If I now swear to leave Italy, for ever ? " 
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^' My son, I am honest as you say — ^not specious. 
I do not mislead you, I can make no bargain. Submit 
yourself wholly. The Church is merciful as well a^ 
just." 

" But you would give me up to Venice ? You 
cannot injure me here yourselves." Contemptuously 
the words were uttered, and the Abate stood dis- 
comfited a moment. Then — 

" My son, it is written that the vengeance of men 
prepares for the pardon of God." 

'' Will the Chiuxh be merciful to my wife ? " 

" The Church will decide. My son, I can promise 
you nothing." 

Piero Ferro sighed, and the grief of Nanine was 
audible amidst the waiting silence. *^ See now, your 
parish is poor, I have much money here. Five hundred 
louis . . . jewels ..." 

" The Church is wealthy." the Abate said. " The 
Church is not to be bribed." 

^^ I have a sword also. ... If I kill you — ^if I kill two 
or three of you ? " 

" It will be murder," the Abate said* " We have 
no weapons, we shall not resist." 

'^ But what will you do, then ? " the Baron asked. 
" If you do not fight ? You cannot take me ! " 

" Not by force," the Abate said. " But you will 
yield, I know — ^you will come peaceably. You dare 
not refuse. You have to think of your wife. And the 
Marchesa." 

" If I kill myself ? " the Baron said deejdy. 

^' It would be the worst murder. Eternal danma- 
tion for you. . . . Your wife would be left to us still." 

Again the Baron mused. He had never meant to 
yield, but . . . yes, there were worse things in Ufe 
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than the death which ends it; pride, honour, and 
something dearer still, were speaking in his heart. He 
tamed dilated eyes upon the Abate. "'See now, I 
will go with you peaceably, on two conditions. My 
wife '' — ^his arms went about her closely, for again she 
was sobbing her appeal. 

My wife ! Had he himself so said the words ? he 
wondered. What was this thrill of high and sublimated 
feeUng ? Could he, Piero Ferro, be so changed ? 
Sted no longer ? The iron in him melted, transfused 
into a more pure and precious lietal ? By the love 
and tie of a girl, a child of a woman ? . . . But it was 
too late, his soul was whitening too late. . . . Too late 
for joy and love, but — ^not too late perhaps for sacri- 
fice ? . . . " She would go to her father," he thought. 
'^She would soon be happy again. . . . And I owe 
something to the Marchesa. . . ." 

*^ Bah 1 " he said in a long breath, as he turned to 
the Abate. " My wife " — his lips had a quiver as he 
paused — " if I go with you my wife must be left in 
peace, by the High Motli^r as weU. . . . And this noble 
lady must not be persecuted. . . . Two conditions, 
Abate, you hear them ? Do you accept ? " 

" But I will not allow him to accept ! " It was 
Yolanda's cry, and the Abate sneered at her again. 
" If only to displease this woman," he said, " I accept." 
But his eyelids were flickering shiftily the while. 

" I say, y* know, you're shutting us up, y* know, 
eh, Paget ? . . . Can't interfere if he says that, seems 
to me, Paget ? " But the Baron was not heeding the 
Milord ; the Baron's eyes were fixed on the Abate's, 
that shifted imder the keener gaze. " You have 
promised," Piero Ferro said. " No doubt you will be 
ready to swear it ? In the Chapel, on the reliquary ? 
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... In presence of the Chaplain, perhaps, Madama ? " 
He turned to her inquiringly. " He wiU be asleep now, 
I dare say. But " 

"Yes, asleep, or else he'd be here, to show these 
creattures what a true priest of God is like I " Yolanda 
cried. 

" He would not mind coming down, do you think, 
Madama?" the Baron said gently. "Then— if you 
will swear, in the Chapel, on the reliquary ... all of 
you ... in the hearing of Pire Martinod . . . that 
Madama and " — his' vrace quavered — " my wife . . . 
shall be free of you. . . . Ah, you are considering," 
he went on, for tbe Abate kept silence. " Take yoni 
time, an oath is an oath. . . . Madama ? " He turned 
to her meaningly. " Tbe Archbishop of Angers, when 
you tell him ... he was my namesake and friend in 
Venice — he will love Nanine." He gulped, and he turned 
away abruptly to face the Abate again. " Have you 
decided ? You will swear ? " 

"The girl must come with us," the Abate said 
suUenly. " Back to the Convent. As for this woman 
. . . may be. But the girl must go back to her 
Superior. . . . No, Signore, I dare not agree I " He 
was not grinning now, it was sense of duty in him that 
spoke. 

" I understand you don't accept my conditions ? " 
Baron Ferro said quietly. ..." You will not ? . . . 
Then by all the gods t . . ." — he checked himself in 
the midst of a deep and hardly articulate utterance, 
and heaved a breath of relief. . . . Woutd he have 
sacrificed himseU ? He did not know. But now there 
was no need for sacrifice. "Gentlemen," he said 
slox^y and coolly turning to the Englishmen, " shall 
we pink these rascals out ? " 
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'' Gad, yes 1 " the Milorashoated, '' 9t 'em, Paget ! " 
and " Yes, hurt them, Pierre, hurt tiiem 1 " Naniiie 
cried, her face flaming. **0h, if I had a sword! 
Gothon, I want your knife, Gothon I Madama, where 
is he ? " For Gothon had disappeared* 

" You attack the Holy Office ? " the Abate was 
oying in tones of horror. Behind him the other agents 
of the Inquisition stood huddled ; baffled in what was 
perhaps the last aggressive effort of that outworn 
institution ; the knowledge that it was outworn had 
weakened them, and martjnrs they seemed to them- 
selves as the sword-points flashed like asps of steel. 
Hands crossed on their breasts, and lips meekly silent, 
the monks recoiled, retreated to the threshcdd, crossed 
it. " Downstairs with 'em, Paget ! " They began to 
descend. 

Last went the Abate, and not without dignity, for 
he only moved when the Baron's rapier pricked him 
on. He did not utter his own anathemas, or cast his 
hands aloft as if to call down supernatural conunina- 
tion ; he was biding his further chance, and concealing 
it ; dignified and martyr-like he seemed, and from the 
stair-head Yolanda, holding a light, could not smile 
down contemptuously, though she rejoiced* 

The swords flashed down the steps and into the air. 
" Now the fat one, Paget ! Tickle *em, man — ^tickle 
'em Uke the devil 1 • . . Ah, you made a plot, did you ? 
Stomach that, and that ! • . . Ah, you'd ha' got me 
to Venice, would you ? " Pressed dose, and swelling 
against the swords with silent curses, the monks re- 
treated slowly, across the courtyard. 

^^ I don't believe the Church authorized this at all I " 
Yolanda said gaily. **That wretch of a Qristofero 
would do anything, he hates me so, Nanine ! " But 
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Nanine had run ghead, to the Baron, who was nearing 
the outer door. 

Dark figures streaked with moonlight, in an open 
space all striped with silver. . . . Dog furiously bark- 
ing ... a broad black splotch of shadow felling from 
the portal-arch, and in it Ilario, tramjded down and 
gasping; Gothon stamping for a purchase as he tugged 
at the great bolt of the door. The old valet had hurried 
from Uie salone to shut other enemies out ; but now 
that the tide had turned he was pushing the door Ajar. 

Light fell in through the opening. " Got him ? '* 
a wheezy whisper came from outside. 

" Oh, yes, they Ve got him I " Gothon chuckled, in 
his hiding. '^ That you, Messer-grande ? " 

'' No, it's me — ^Little Thomas. Messer's here, though 
— and Signore Dominique. Signore Dominique's come ! *' 
Tommasino sdid in a voice of awe. . • • ** Ah, they're 
bringing him now ! " 

'^ Yes, they're bringing him now I " Gothon chuckled 
again. For dark figures were coming through the 
gateway with a panic rush. 

The last of them, the Abate, paused outside the 
narrow opening, blocking it up with his great body that 
heaved with anger and haste. '* Cowards ! " he said. 
"" Swords against priests unarmed ! Our swords are 
out here, the Venetians are out here*--€ome out and 
fight them, if you're a man ! " 

" Cunning beggar t " thought Captain P&get, '* so 
that's why he went so quietly, is it ? Shut the door I " 
he shouted, but the clmllenge had been uttered again, 
from outside this time. ** Come out, Piero Ferro, if 
you dare ! " It was the hunchback's voice. 

"///doftf?" 

" No, no, Pierre, they'll kill you, Pierre I " Again 
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Nanine was dinging, bat again he set her aside, and 
passed out. The moonlight dimly showed him stand- 
ing in the mouth of the petrtal, peering for his enemies ; 
and with an oath Little Thomas came leaping at him» 
the big cutlass lifted up. *^ Pierre, Pierre I " Nanine 
had sprung through tbs opening, and the Baron must 
cast one hurried glance at her, even as his sword went out 
in guard. He cried an order to Gothon, and the girl 
was caught back through the opening, blocking it 
for the moment so that the Englishmen could not pass ; 
and in that moment blows fell. Messer-grande was 
cowering aside, but Tonunasino was hewing ; the cutlass 
fell, rose, and descended with violence again ; but the 
rapier fended, foiled, flashed, thrust ; it pierced the arm 
that widded the cutlass, and as it did so the Abate 
sprang at the door, to push it back and shut the Baron 
out, amidst his other foes. 

But Crothon had flung himself at the Abate, loosing 
Nanine and sending her reeling into Yolanda's arms. 
Stricken with terror, and usdess, the two women stood 
in the narrow doorway, and again the Englishmen could 
not for the moment pass. That was a fatal instant. 
Gothon, caught in the priest's hot and greasy clasp, 
was writhing weakly, but he got his hand to his side, 
and "Devil ! great devil I " he gasped ; with ItaUan 
recklessness and fury his knife came out, and, with a 
sickening little soimd, went in. 

The Abate loosed hold^ wavered, and swung to the 
ground with a horrible gasping ; and Gothon, rdeased, 
sprang shouting at his master, curling roimd in front 
of him and seeking to push him backward through the 
opening, out of further danger. But too late. " Shoot, 
fool ! " the himchback had snarled, and there came 
an answering soimd and flash. 
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Something smoked in the Bargello's hand. He 
looked down at his hand, and though he trembled he 
felt proud. He was shakii^, his teeth were clacking 
together as if with cold, but — ^yes, he had been brave, 
indeed he had! He had dared to firei At the 
Nine! . . . 

Perpetua, listening from the roadside above the 
bridge, heard an angry cry from Piero Ferro, as the 
Englishmen dragged hhn and the faithful Gothon back 
within the doorway ; then, quaking, she heard a deep 
curse ; then groans, that quickly ceased in terrible 
silence ; then the long moan of a dog, monotonous and 
desolate ; and then the bitter and pitiful lamentation 
of Nanine. . . 
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XXV 
UNDER THE LID OP LEAD 

THE second morning after that tragical night 
Messer-grande was waiting within the Palazzo 
Ducale at Genoa ; he stood in an ante-chamber, his 
eyes turned upon an inner door. Behind those looped- 
up hangings and the gilt blazon on the panels the Doge 
of Genoa was giving audience to the Prime Secretary 
of the Three ; it was the second audience which Domi- 
nique Cavalli had obtained, and ^^ I believe he'll get 
the carcass from 'em after all ! " Messer-grande was 
telling himself hopefully. " He's so sharp with 'em, 
he is ! The Nine's dead, curse him, but it'll be five 
hundred sequins for me, anyhow ! And I've earned 
'em fair ! " 

Behind the door a long debate was ending ; the 
Genoan Doge and his Ministers were yielding to the 
testy and persistent spokesman for the Venetian Three ; 
Dominique Cavalli was so urgent, and yet so formal 
and precise all the time. Yes, the body of Piero Ferro 
might perhaps be yielded up to Venice. The body 
would still be lying at Castel Adamanti, the Minister 
of Police felt sure of that ; because a company of 
archers had been posted around the Castel, more than 
twenty-four hours ago ; the Comandante of the 
Ducal Guard had seen to that, immediately they heard 
of the fray. " Yes . . . perhaps ? ... I do not see 
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why not, do you ? " the Doge was saying to his Minis- 
ters. 

The Doge was a feeble man, who felt tired of the long 
discussion and annoyed at the awkward and ciompli* 
cated affair. Persistently the hunchback hilA claimed^ 
pleaded, and demanded in the name of Venice, and 
Venice was still a Power. One Tommasino, a worthy 
Venetian it seemed, had been wounded on Genoese 
soil ; but that would be little — nay, nothing — Venice 
would waive so small a matter as that ; provided always 
that the body of the proclaimed and outlawed Ferro 
were given up to Venice at once. Signore Domimque 
produced the Proclamation and read it akmd: His 
Hig^ess the Doge of the sister Republic would see 
that their Eminences of Venice were likely to consider 
this a claim of inexpugnable importance, he said. 
The body must be conveyed to Venice, duly to be 
beheaded there : to the letter the solemn and inflexible 
Proclamation must be fulfilled. ** Do I not say right. 
Excellencies ? " Signore Dominique appealed to other 
Venetian notables, to the Resident at Genoa ; to the 
Capitano of the galley ; and to Signore Hocenigo from 
Milan, who had arrived post-haste within the hour. 
** Certainly, indeed ! " Signore Mocenigo said inatten- 
tively, his eyes on the amethystine glass of the hanging 
chandelier. This, it appeared, was the second day of 
debate about the body of Piero Ferro — a nuisance, that 
fellow, to the end, Signore Mocenigo was thinking — and 
the Doge and his Ministers were yidding. Yes, though 
it was irregular, no doubt, the body might be given up. 

A source of great annoyance and anxiety, the whole 
affair at Castel Adamanti, the Ministers told each other. 
As to Piedmont, and the intrusion of agents of the 
Holy Office out of Piedmont, that might pass; the 
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long ill-will between Turin and Genoa could not be 
bettered or wcnrsened, short of war. Ill neighbours, 
the Piedmontese ; but, since the fanatics had brought 
.no weapons over the frontier, why . • . "Oh, yes, 
put that matter aside I " said the Doge. 

But there was Rome to be considered; though 
Genoa had expelled the Holy Office, all other relations 
with Rome had been maintained. It was therefore 
particularly unfortunate that a postulante escaped 
from a Religious House should have been harboured 
at Castel Adamant! ; and that in defence of the giil 
a iniest, whom the Consistory especially valued, so 
it appeared, should have been stabbed on the threshold 
of the Castel. It was not yet certain that the priest 
would not live, but at any moment he might die ; at 
the Spedale Santa Maria he lay unconscious ; and there 
was aJso a Reverend Mother, from Annecy, who claimed 
the restitution of the girl. Already the Archbishop 
of Genoa had been to the Palazzo Ducale, to demand 
the arrest and punishment of the fellow — a valet, it 
appeared — ^who had stabbed the priest ; the Arch- 
bishop had no jurisdiction over the postulante, but he 
required in the name of Rome that the Marchesa 
Adamanti should be submitted to public penance and 
reproof. Yet the Adamantis were too old and powerful 
a House, and the Marchesa herself was too beloved, for 
that : why, a riot of Voltri fishermen would certainly 
be the result. No, the Marchesa must be let alone, 
Rome notwithstanding ; but as for Venice — ? 

Two Englishmen also — ^these pestilent English came 
everywhere ! — ^had mixed themselves into the im- 
broglio, a pest on the stupid affair ! One oi the English- 
men a Lord, it appeared, and the other precisely the 
Captain of that very strong and warlike frigate which 
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was then in the bay ! No doubt he had ahready shotted 
his guns ; and indeed, it was serious, England might 
reasonably demand compensation — an attempt to 
arrest a Peer on Genoese soil I ** We must get him to 
come here as my guest, maladetto I " the Doge grum- 
bled. *' I shall have to beg him not to comidain. 
The English Foreign Office is so stiff and insdent, as 
you know." 

And all this humiliating bother because of the 
presence at Castel Adamanti of a Venetian outlaw, a 
patrician rogue ! That police from Venice should 
have set foot on Genoese soil, should have tried to 
seize the fellow, and should have used arms in an attack 
on the Castel, was an outrage ; and that must be made 
clear to the sister Republic, of course. But with Rome 
and the English Foreign Office to assuage, Genoa could 
not afford a quarrel with Venice as well. ^*No, we 
do not desire to foment this cause of dissension, your 
Excellencies," said the Doge in the end. **Let the 
matter be settled pleasantly between us." As thus : 
if the representatives of Venice would consent that the 
Venetian valet who stabbed Abate Cristofero should 
be dealt with by Genoese justice, to the satisfaction 
of Rome, then the Doge would assent to the body of 
Piero Ferro being transferred from Genoese territory 
to the Venetian gaUey. What was done with the body 
after that would be wholly a matter for Venice. " Is 
it agreed ? Very well, then, the Comandante of my 
Guard — a patrician, Excellencig3 ! — shall go to Castel 
Adamanti, to see that these things are done." 

So in the afternoon of that second day the Segre- 
tario and the' Bargello, the Resident and the Capitano, 
came driving up from Genoa by Voltri towards the 
Castel ; the Comandante rode beside them^ but Signore 
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was not of the party ; he was huntiiig in 
shops on the quay for pieces of exotic glass. Watdi- 
ing from the loggia, Ydanda, who had laid her plans 
under clever coimsel, perceived them come. So did 
the outcast Dario, who cowered in the garden of the 
Spedale ; and so did Pancrazio, from Ovada, who had 
come to gossip of the affair at the CasteL 

The Comandante, a courtly man bright-uniformed, 
made the llarchesa the profoundest of bows. ** Hon- 
ourable Signora, I have come for a certain Gothon, a 
Venetian, I understand, who stabbed Abate Cristofero 
here, in your presence, so we are infcnmed. It is the 
conunand of His Highness the Doge that I arrest this 
man Gothon. Signora Marchesa, can you tell me where 
he is ? " 

'* I cannot," she said. ** He is gone.*' 

*' Gone ? . • . The Castel has been watched." 

" I know it ! " she said haughtily. '' But he is 
gone. He has escaped jrou — and I am glad. He was 
a very honest servant, he meant to shield his master. 
I think I should refuse him to you, Signore Coman- 
dante, if he were not gone." 

" Signora, when did he go ? " 

*' Immediately the killing happened." she said 
gravely. '' Before you set your men around my house." 

" It was my duty, Marchesa. Pray believe that if 
it had not been my duty. . . . But this is very un- 
fortunate ! Which way did he go, Signora ? Up 
the valley or down ? " 

'' He went up, I am sure," she said. *' Though 
perhaps the poor Abate would not say so. Yes, up, 
over the hills. Captain Paget, the English mariner, 
he has gone too." 

'' Did they go together, Marchesa ? No ? Well 
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then," — ^he gave an order to his Ueateoant — ** enough 
as to this Gothon — ^we shall catdi him in time. But I 
regret po say there is another unpleasant matter. I 
understand that the body of Piero Ferro is soraewfaere 
here." 

*' Yes," she said calmly. *^ We had not time to get 
him away — your archers came 90 quickly. He is in 
the Cfaapely ]roa will find him in his coffin. Perha^ 
you do not know that he always carried a coffia about 
with him ? A strange habit lor so brave a mait. He 
lies in it now, though. Do yon wish to see him, 
Comandante ? *' 

^* These Excellencies do," the Comandante said. 
^'Permit them the honour of being madeknown to you." 
He presented the Secretary, the Resident, and the 
Capitano, and the Marchesa bowed. " You wish to 
see the body ? " she said. " To ? " 

" To verify it, honouratde Signcna," the Resident 
explained. 

'' Then ... if you will foUow me ? '' She led the 
way through the salone towards the ChapeL ** Ex- 
cellencies, my chajdain ! " she said, as they met P^re 
Martinod in the corridor ; the old priest stood pale and 
shaking as they passed. 

Yolanda had hung the Ch24)el in black. She was 
robed in Uack herself. That anxiety and regret had 
kept her sleepless her eyes bore witness, and she trem- 
bled as she Ufted the curtain at the door. *' Excel- 
lencies," she whispered, *^ the poor little wife is with 
him, you will be generous in n^t you say ? I myself, 
I could not bear to hear you decry him, he was always 
a noble gentleman to me. . . • Nani ? " Tenderly 
she spoke, as they came into the Chapel. ** These 
Excellencies wish to see him, dear. You will be brave, 
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won't you ? We expected that they would. . . . You 
promised me tbey should, if they came« ... If you will 
move fora minute, dear — just to let them see his feice? " 

** I won't 1 " the mourner said sullenly. *^ They 
shan't touch him ! " She was crouching by the coflKn, 
and she had flung her arms about it avertin^^y. 

It was a dolorous scene. The chiU and the odour of 
death dwelt in the ChapeL The sable hangings behind 
the altar bulged at the fringe, as though there, dead 
for five hundred ducats and slain by the rat, the body 
lay. But it was the cofiSn which enclosed Piero Ferro. 
The long coffer, of which Gothon had so often tried 
to rid the berline, was come to its use at last. Near it 
lay a short bar of rusty steel, and a suit of dingy-white 
taffetas. 

Uncorded now, and the Uack cloth unwrapt from 
it, the long coffer rested upon a low bier. The bier 
lay before the altar, but the cofiSn bore no crucifix or 
cross, and no candles burned beside it, or at foot and 
head ; P^re Martinod had wished it so. ^^ A heathen 
end ! " the hunchback thought as he approached. 

Nanine was crouched by the head of the coffin, and 
her arms lay protectingly upon the lid. Frail aUd small 
and woeb^one she looked in her black; tears had 
blurred her face, and even the misogynist hunchback 
had to look on her with pity. ^^ Which of you shot 
him ? . . . I believe it was you I " she cried to the 
Bargello. Hatred flamed in her eyes, and Hesser- 
grande trembled and stood back. 

" Hush, dear I " Yolanda whispered. ^' Excellen- 
cies, you will not prolong ? " ^ 

"No, no," the hunchback said. "Signora Ferro, 
you must not hate us, we only do our duty. ... If 
you will just permit me to see " 
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" You can look," she said. " He's iit his coffin now. 
I shall tell you a thing — ^there was a pitce of iron and 
some dothes in his coffin. That was for when he 
escaped. Ah, you truly thought you had him then ! 
But no, look here ! " She lifted her arms from the 
coffin. ^' He's had a lid made in it, a lead lid, like the 
one in the roof ; I can roll it back, like he did. ... He 
was always afraid of being buried alive. . . • We haven't 
dressed him in his white suit again, it's not so {vetty 
now. ... He escaped in it, — don't you remember ? . . . 
Ah, youll never have him now ! " 

The Comandante shifted his feet uneasily, and the 
Resident sighed. The girl's head was now bowed upon 
the coffin ; exhaustedly she lay there, and a painful 
silence held the place. Yolanda stood watching 
Nanine with a look that ought to have been pity alto- 
gether, but was partly admiration. To Yolanda all 
this seemed unreal. 

"She is wonderful," Yolanda was thinking. "/ 
could not do it. But . . . love teaches even such a 
child ! " Then she turned to the Comandante. " You 
see, it is fastened up," sha said. " You can't expect 
me to ... to have the unpleasantness again ? " 

" No, no, Marchesa," he answered hastily. " I am 
sure these Excellencies " 

" I must see the face," the hunchback said irritably. 

" Well, you can if you like." Nanine spoke placidly. 
" I keep the lid open. I love to look at him, he is so 
splendid now. ... I never saw him asleep before." 
She had bent back the strip of lead a foot or so, and was 
gazing down. "Pierre, Pierre ! " she whispered. " Oh, 
how cold you look ! " 

" Now, now— look now ! " the Bfarchesa signalled, 
and Dominique CavaUi gazed down. 
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Within the aperture the face and neck of Piero 
Ferro were visible. The face showed pale, inert, 
cadaverous; deathrlike indeed; the shut eyelids 
made it seem more tranced and cataleptic than when 
in former minutes of abstraction it had looked thefaoe 
of the dead. It had taken on a strange air of ircmy, 
as if laughing at what it had been in life. ^^ Pierre, 
Pierre I " Again the loving whisper. *^ How still you 
keep I We're looking at you now. . • . Why dcm't 
you open your eyes again, like you used to do ? . • ." 
Suddenly she seemed to gain the knowledge that the 
hunchback stood behind her, and that Messer-grande 
had slunk near and was whispering, ** Yes, that's the 
Nine ! " ** No, no," she cried, jealously, bending her 
breast to obscure the opening, ** you shot him, I won't 
let you look — hell bleed if you touch him, it was you 
that . . . Oh, Madama ! " she appealed pathetically, 
" can't you take them away — ^haven't I done enough ? " 

Then she tooke down, but not until she had bent the 
lid of lead back over the opening. Her teeth were 
clicking, her body shook with vicdent tremors, and 
** Oh, Madama," she sobbed again, ^* won't you take 
them away ? " . . . 

** Enough, isn't it ? " the Comandante whispered. 

" Yes, enough. It is the man, I remember him," 
the hunchback answered, his face almost as ydiow as 
his eyes. " Signora Marchesa, if I could speak with 
you ? — somewhere else ? . . . Don't stand there like 
a foxy fool ! " he burst out at Messer-grande. ** You 
have seen him, haven't you ? . . • Signora, shall we 
go ? " he added, as if in shame, 

^' Pass, then — go out quickly ! " Ydanda gasped, 
and she shook as if with ague while she waited by the 
door of the Chapel. But, as the Venetians crossed the 
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threshold, ** I ought to stop with her, she is almost 
mad, you can see . . •" she whispered. **Doyo{ivery 
much wish to speak with me, Sgn(nre^ }iist now ? . . . 
But if I lock her in ? " she added inquirin^y. '* Yes, 
thatVill be best/' She turned the key, and then, all 
at once, she ceased to tremUe. ** Now, Excellencies, 
if you will come to the loggia again ? " she almost 
lightly said 

Lord Sark was within the loggia when they entered 
it. His lordship was booted for the road, but he sat 
flicking the floor with the loop of his hunting crop, 
stroking the ears of Dog, and waiting, as if he quite 
expected the Venetians to appear. ** Well ? " he said 
excitedly. " Yolanda ? . . . WeU ? '" 

She gave him a quick nod. ** This is my cousin, to 
whom you owe apologies, Signore CavaUi," she said 
almost gaily. '' Lord Sark, from England. I think 
you had him watched all the way here, Signore Segre- 
tario ? '' 

^^ Gad, yes, I should think he did ! '* Lord Sark 
burst out. "Shan't forgive you, Signore — ^might ha* 
been killed myself by now-4ike Ferro, poor chap! 
You thought he was me, didn't you ? Well, he wasn't 
— I mean, I wasn't him ! Good thing, too, or I'd be 
dead now, y' know. . . • Oh, you can apologize till 
you're dry," he went on, as the hunchback began to 
utter fluent excuses. " I'm going to let our Ambassa* 
dor know, anyhow ! " 

" Most of all I regret that we should have mistaken 
your excellent lordship for such a rascal as Piero Ferro," 
the Secretary was saying, but the Milord interrupted 
him with wrath. "Damme, you don't know what 
you're talking about— don't know a gentleman when 
you see one, seems to me I Didn't know me, nor the 
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Baron ! As fine a chap as you'll see in a day's march 
— or a month's in thfe country,^ matter o' that I Don't 
let me hear you abuse him — ^you keep on apologiziii^, 
that's the best thing for you I Devil to pay ab#dt 
this, sir, when they know in England ! " * 

" My lord ! " Obsequiously the Comandante bowed. 
" His Highness the Doge of Genoa requests your lord- 
ship to give him the opportunity of apologizing to you 
himself. For the inconvenience you have met with 
in our territory. We are not responsible for what hap- 
pened to you anywhere else, though we grieve for that 
also. His Highness trusts that your lordship will not 
complain to yotir honourable Foreign Office until His 
Highness has seen you. If yotir lordship will call at 

the Palazzo Ducale ? " 

Don't mind if I do," Lord Sark said grudgingly. 

But — I'm shut up, y' know," he grumbled. " Your 
damned archers, or whatever you call 'em, y' know. 
Won't even let this little cur out ! . . . Been wanting 
a ride, but — ^when it's muskets at you, y' know " 

" My lord, that is another regrettable error ! " the 
Comandante cried in consternation. ^' My men made 
a hedge, I know, but it was never meant to apply to 
your lordship ! My lord, I apologize — if your lordship 
will ride with me to Genoa ? " 

" Like a shot ! " his lordship said. " Anywhere for 
a ride ! " 

" But before we relieve you of our presence, honour- 
able Signora," the Comandante said, with reluctance 
and apprehension, ^^ I must inform you that it ... is 
the will of His Highness that the . . . body shall be 
delivered to the excellent Capitano here." 

"What for?" the MUord cried. "What d'you 
want the poor chap's body for? Don't you think 
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he's dead ? I mean « « . I mean . . ." Yolanda had 
shot him a glance, and he paused ft confusion. 

"The body is forfeit to Venice," the Comandante 
explained. " It is to be taken to Venice in the galley." 

^pkitindeed? And when? "theMarchesaaskedcoldly. 

i* Ah, well, I had not considered when," the Comand- 
ante answered suavely, surprised as he was to find no 
more resistance to the proposal than that. " I suppose, 
Signore S^retario, you would wish ? . . ." The hunch- 
back nodded. " Yes then, Marchesa, since it is already 
in a cofiSn, I ... I suppose it might be . . . taken 
away now ? " 

"' Bet you a thousand guineas it isn't ! " The Milord 
had an^y jumped up. **Not Uke that, damme — 
not all at once and no funeral, as if he wasn't a gentle- 
man and a friend of mine I " 

"Hush, Cousin George!" Yolanda said, "let me 
deal with this. . . . Excellencies, I esteemed the Baron 
de Sombreuil. He is not to be put away out of my 
house like something ' shameful I He might have 
escaped you all, days ago, but he stayed to defend my 
cousin and me. . . . And there is the poor little wife 
to be considered ! No, I will not consent to the body 
being taken away like a parcel, I suppose by this 
ugly wretch ? " She frowned at the Bargello. " Nor 
even by* your archers, Comandante, There must be 
an honourable funeral. Yes, an honourable funeral, 
or I will bury him in the Chapel. And I don't sappose 
you would conmiit a sacrilege, to dig the body up ? " 
She shuddered. 

" No, no, Marchesa ! " the Comandante cried ; " how 
could you think of it ? No, no, it is all very simple, 
the Signore Segretario will not wish us to take it away 
just now. There is time, there can be a funeral " 
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Mustn't keep it long, y' know," the liiloird said. 
No, of course, but I can tnange a funer^A for to- 
night; if I go to Genoa at once. Let me see, it is three 
o'dodc ... I should think in five hours ? " 

There must be bearers,'' Yolanda said, shivering. 

Brothers of the Misericordia, to carry him. . • . 
Yes, and if you take him to the galley there must be 
boats for the mourners. . . . Nanine will want to 
follow, and I myself shall honour him as long as I can. 
So will you. Cousin Saric, won't you ? Yes, till the 
very last minute I " 

*' But not to Venice ! " the Comandante said, sur* 
prised. ** Your honourability will not board the galley. 
A galley is not a nice jdace. . . •" 

** And that reminds me," she said. *' There must be 
a proper place prepared for him on the gafley. . . . 
No, not to Venice, of course, but as far as . . . Dio 
mio ! " she burst out, ** the man died for his old com- 
panion, I saw it, the shot would have killed the other ! 
Oh — ^h — h ! " She put her hand to her eyes, as if to 
hide a vision of the fatal scene. 

** Indeed, Signora, a proper place on the galley shall 
be prepared, yes, and with candles." the Capitano said 
earnestly. " It is my affair, that. You consent. 
Excellency ? " He turned to the hunchback, who 
nodded his assent; anything, anything, so long as 
they got the body to Venice in the end, the Secretary 
thought. 

*' I thank you, Signore," Ydanda said with sweet- 
ness. *^ Then at eight to-night ? It will make you 
busy, Comandante, and you will wish to depart at 
once. But first, there is wine in the salone. . . . No, 
Cousin Sark will not ride with j^u now, he must 
help me with the poor wife. To-morrow, perhaps, he 
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will ask you to present him to the Doge ... if you 
will instruct yotir archeis that he is to pass ? . . ." 

** You are not a good actor, Cousin," she said, when 
they were left alone together. ** You almost let cats 
out of bags. That is why I said you would not ride 
with them, yonder." She was watching the chaise 
descend the valley ; it passed out of sight, and she 
turned lightly, to cross the loggia with almost a danc- 
ing step. ** I must go to them at once ! " she said 
joyously, but checked herself. ** I forgot." she said. 
'' There is death, all the same." 

She had paused and turned, and under level brows 
she was looking out upon the valley. *^ Hasn't it been 
terrible ? " she whispered. ** I don't think I could go 
through it again." 

'* Isn't over, either," the Milord said glumly* 

'* I know it is not. There is the Abate, he is dying. 
Serafina won't be back to-night, I hope — how iortunsite 
that she and Cousin Apostolo are away. But there's 
the poor Reverend Mother — I pity her. Cousin, she 
only acted as she thought was right. I have sent her 
a letter, to the Spedale; I am asking her to come here, 
when all is over. I hope she will, poor woman — ^when 
they have gone." 

" Bet you a guinea she won't, y' know." said Lord 
Sark, and she regarded him with smiling pity. 
^* Get a horse, Cousin George — ^you understand horses. 
Go to Captain Paget. Tell him we shall be near his 
ship to-night, about nine. But mind ! " Her finger 
went to her smiling Ups. " No cats out of bags ! Be 
clever. Cousin George ! " 

^^ Come along. Dog ! " said Lord Sark 
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XXVI 

"THAT ENDS THIS STRANGE EVENTFUL 

HISTORY^ 

•* A BSOLVE, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the soul of 
l\ this Thy servant ! " HaUowingly the voice of 
P^re Martinod fell on the bowed silence in the Chapel ; 
" Enter not into judgment with Thy servant. Lord ! " 
— a quavering voice it was in that cry and appeal; 
" For in Thy sight shall none be justified ! '* A man's 
sob was heard, but whose was indistinguishable in the 
darkness ; for night was coming in, a glimmer of twi- 
light Ungered on the windows, and only faintly the 
tapers glowed. 

Tapers now stood about the bier, and a crucifix 
rested on the breast of the cofiin : the Chapel, and the 
act in the Chapel, were sacred again. The long coffin 
had been swathed, as if for another of the Baron's 
journeys ; the leaden tile in the lid of it lay closed, 
and darkness covered the face below. AU was pre- 
pared ; something mysterious and final had happened 
in the Chapel since the Venetians were there ; there 
was no longer an outward bulge at the foot of the arras 
which hung behind the altar. AU was seemly again, 
as well as solenm ; the sacrilege existed no longer ; 
blamelessly Pfere Martinod might be present in the 
Chapel now, and fitly say the antiphon. Death, now ; 
there was real death to be haflowed and mourned. 

334 
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The rapt and yearning voice ascended. ^* O Thou, 
whose property is always to have mercy and spare, 
humbly we beseech Thee for the soul of this Thy servant 
who died to spare his friend : that Thou wouldst not 
deliver it into the hands of the enemy, nor forget it 
at the end ! " A wail of sorrow from the black little 
figure which knelt at the foot of the bier — " Gothon, 
rGothon 1 *' What seemed a man's sob answered her ; 
was it Gothon's, again? Could this be Gothon? — 
Gothon not fled, not escaped from the Castel after all, 
but present and faithful to the end — ^who knelt beside 
Nanine, concealed within the robe and cowl of a 
Brother of the Misericordia ? 

For the Brothers of the Misericordia, those vowed 
and appointed carriers of the dead, were come to bear 
this dead to Voltri. Eight of them had come, the 
Comandante had arranged for eight, and he did not 
notice that they now numbered nine. Signore Domin- 
ique Cavalli might have noticed that, had he been 
present in the Chapel ; but he had spared himself the 
journey, and was waiting at Voltri on the shore. 
Messer-grande would surely have noticed and suspected 
the Ninth Brother, but the Comandante had refused 
to bring the Bargello to the Castel again. ** Dio, no ! " 
the Comandante had said, *^the Marchesa hates to 
see you ! And the widow, what then— <:an she have 
at the funeral of her husband the man who shot him, 
eh ? No, no, I should think not, fellow ! Stop here, 
stop here ! " So the Bargello had been left at Voltri. 
Even the eight real Brothers failed to notice that there 
were now nine i^ho wore their ghostly vestment ; for 
the robe of the pious Confrateniity is a white conceal- 
ment, and the black cowl is a mask ; the cowl hangs 
Uke a curtain, from cro\^ to girdle, and behind the 
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ej^e-slits in it who can recognize any particular pair 
of eyes ? 

It was well that the Ninth Brother had come, for he 
could walk beside Nanine, supporting and comforting 
her, all the long way to Voltri down through the 
shadowy defiles. And Nanine could whisper to him, 
of the qualities of the dead whom they were burying, 
his l»avery and nobility, his zeal and affection, bis 
devotion during the wander-yeaxs that were ended at 
last. Nanine from the presence of the Ninth Brother 
took comfort and courage ; the dead man had loved 
and guarded, had died that she might go free ; and 
free she would be, in an hour, if the cunning plan went 
well. In an hour! . . . Meantime the fitful moon 
looked down and the hoarse river sang a dirge, as unfier 
the profundity of the heavens the procession wocmd 
to the sea. 

The dead was going the last Journey he would make 
on land. Embarking at Voltri for the final voyage, 
he would sail south, east, and north, to re-enter Venice, 
his exile over. The Leads, the axe, the round hole in 
the Palace wall, the prison gondola, might scare the 
living still, but the dead need shun Venice no longer. 
The long coffer held him, safe and still and blest. He 
that but so lately was living flesh — ^he that could enjoy 
sweet morning, brilliant noon, and magical evening — 
he that had laughed, danced, sung, give^r service and 
love — ^now lay inert and straitened, speeddess though 
smiling, not proud nor insolent, not beguiling nor 
desperate now. Dead as the days and years of his 
lifetime were dead, he would lie in timeless sleep and 
eternal silence. The once-lively flesh would dissolve 
and become as nothing ; — ^he would be a memory only, 
fresh awhile amidst memories of what he had said 
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and done ; until, presently, even the rememberers of 
him became dead. Then all would be as if nothing had 
been. That he had lived and enjoyed, cared and loved, 
striven and served, spared others and sacrificed himself, 
would become exactly as if he had never existed at all. 
Melted into the elements, resolved into the general, 
the brief particular and individual that he had been 
would be merged and evanished. ** How unimportant 
the hours we call life I A few days, a few nights — 
the sun, the winter fireside — and then the long calm. 
Death is not death, it is the life of the infinite — ^it 
STUTOunds, encompasses ; smiles at what men call life ; 
takes to its great breast again the weak and the weary, 
envelopes them with rest and peace." It was thus the 
Ninth Brother mused as he plodded on towards Voltri. 

Kanine's were simpler thoughts. *'0h, Gothon, 
Gothon 1 '' She sobbed and dung. 

The smiling dead was going his last journey royally ; 
by night he went, but his passage was lit and fragrant. 
Eight pious hands at the bier, eight pious hands that 
lifted hallowed tapers ; a double row of funereal lights, 
that might flicker and dip at times as the Brothers 
rested, but rose again ever, like the loud and solemn 
ndsefete; and incense streaming out from tree and 
bush and flower. March and chant of Churchmen ; 
love following, tears dropping ; tears of Yolanda, the 
good and beautiful ; tears of Nanine, the tender and 
sweet. A Marchesa and a Milord to hold the cords of 
the palL The Baron had lived in England; what 
honour that a Lord should follow a bier afoot 1 But 
there was another follower ; last of all the procession, 
and a little removed from it, Perpetua came. The dead 
had been her daughter's husband, she told herself; 
yes, after all, her own child's husband ; and now, the 
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funeral over, no doubt Nanine would consent to return 
with her to the . Basilica, a wid6w vowed to God. 
Perpetua. kept aloof for the time; she would not 
approach too soon, she thought. But when Nanine 
was definitely severed from the dead 

** Do you think he knows ? '' the girl was whispering 
to the Ninth Brother. ** Oh, I truly hope he knows, he 
would be so glad ! I think he does, because he smiles 
so. . • • Oh, listen ! " A choir of nightingales sang, 
saluting the procession, as it wound between sombre 
masses of forest near the shore. Gear above the dark 
male chanting soared treble and contralto voices, 
voices of winged air and amorous fire. With madrigals 
of phon and antiphon, sweet call and rapturous 
answer, birds hymned the night in the bordering woods. 
And they sang of life, not death — of life out of death, 
and Joy in love; to Nanine's lifting young bosom 
they brought the hope of wonderful new life and love 
to be. ^* Dog ! " she whispered, stooping a moment 
and patting, '' hark, Dog ! you can't dng Uke that ! " 

Down by the shore at Voltri big boats and servile 
fishermen awaited, dimly moon-lit and surrounded 
with awe. Lights twinkled on the water, half a league 
out : a group of twinkles came from the galley, where 
cressets made a chapdle ardetUe for the dead; the 
Capitano was keeping faith with his word in that. 
From the English frigate light was glowing also; 
lanterns, battle-lanterns shone ; above them glim- 
mered half-spread canvas, ready to woo the wind, and 
near them metal glinted ; battle-guns were to salute 
the passing of the dead. 

The eight Brothers of the Miserlcordia set down the 
bier upon the thwarts of the foremost boat ; they 
quenched their tapers in the foam that Upped the 
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strand, and silently filed away towards Genoa. But the 
Ninth remained, in 'shadow, while tlye embarkation of 
the living hegan. Signore Dominique, the Comandante, 
and a big man with a slung and bandaged arm, entered 
the boat which bore the cofiin. The Ninth Brother 
regarded the big man curiously^ for he was Little 
Thomas. Tommasino was going home by water, in 
the galley : no more horseback for him, he had sworn. 
*' AU ready ? Start, then ! ** the hunchback whis- 
pered to the Comandante; the hunchback was to 
share in the voyage to Venice himself. 

Messer-grande still stood ashore as the first boat 
set off. '* Now, then, Vossignoria I If you will go 
further ! " he grumbled. *' What's the good ? When 
a man's dead he's, dead I " 

'* Who knows ? " said Yolanda, as she and Nanine, 
helped to the thwarts of the second boat by Lord 
Sark and the Ninth Brother, took Dog upon their 
knees ; and thereupon the Bargello at the rudder 
sulkily gave the word to push off. But the oarsmen 
waited, for a woman's voice from the strand was b^- 
ging them to stay ; suspicion had entered the High 
Mother's mind. 

*' Nanine ! You are coming back to me, aren't you ? 
Here, when it is over ? " It was Perpetua's voice, 
trembling, but still proud. She stood amidst the 
group of watching fisherf oik who had gathered on the 
shore. 

'^ Let me answer," Yolanda whispered. ** Reverend 
Mother, if you will wait till we return ? . . . You will 
go to the Castel with me then, I hope ? . . . We shall 
be back soon. ... It is a shame." she whispered, as 
the boat heg^ to move. ^^ Nanine, I am deceiving 
for you all the time ! 
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Mu£9ed oars : soft sound' of lappmg water ; little 
noises confused and babbling, of ^velets that sleepQy 
clap-dapped and quickened at the bow as the boat 
gathered way. Wavily the water ran rearward, 
musically chattering at first, but then more loud and 
quick and monotonous. '' Not so fast ! " Lord Sark 
said to the oarsmen : ^^ this isn't a wedding, y' know! " 

" It is, dear,** Yolanda whispered, trying to warm 
the girl's cold hands. 

Then they neared the battleship, and soon the li^t 
of lanterns gleamed on sailors standing at their guns. 
" Stop ! Go slow, asses ! Don't you see they're going 
to shoot ? " Messer-grande roared out in agitation. 
'' Stop a bit ! " The stroke of oars was slackened, 
the first boat forged ahead, and bore the dead under 
the lee of the frigate. ^*Blum/ Blum,bhtm — m--m/^* 
The sound of the salute and the concussion of air made 
Little Thomas think of the midnight gun from the 
Fort at home. Then the boat which carried the bier 
went drifting into smoke, that blurred the lights awhile. 

*^ Turn the rudder ! " Lord Sark commanded, as 
the second boat came near the frigate. ^* Row to the 
ship — ^t'other side of it, hard / " 

*^ Nothing of the sort I " the Bargdlo growled. 
" What for ? I'm master here. You can go to the 
frigate coming back if you want to-^iot now ! " But 
the Ninth Brother renewed the command, and at the 
sound of his voice the Bargello sprang up, shaking and 
terribly pale. " Who said that ? Who's that ? " 

" Steer to the frigate, fool ! " the Ninth Brother said, 
throwing back his cowl ; and at the sight of the face 
which the cowl had hid the Bargello shrank and 
cowered. " You . . . you . . . youWe dead I I saw you 
in the cofi&n ! . . . Help, help ! Little Thomas, help ! " 
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He tried to shout that itfypeal, but H was nearly in- 
audible; terror malle his deaving tongue aiyi parching 
lips almost dumb. 

^* Give me the rudder I '' Yes, it was Pieio Ferro 
who spoke — it was Piero Ferro stepping down the boat 
towards him : Piero Ferro, the shot and coffined — 
the Ninth Brother was the Nine of Fffty^three — 
with agoni2sed^brain and protruding eyes the Baigello 
saw that Piero Ferro it was I The resurrected ad- 
vanced, and the BargeDo recoiled to the stem-post. 

*' No ! Keep off 1 " he panted ; ^ you're dead, you 
know you are I " But the terriUe face and dasping 
fingers of Piero Ferro came nearer, and with a scream 
the Bargello leapt back from them into the glimmering 
sea* 

He swam, but he so wept and raged that half his 
breath was quiddy gone. He was swimming away 
from the terror, ' madly arming himself along towarcb 
the galley, and ** He will drown ! '' Yolanda said in 
pity, though ** Let him ! " growled Lord Sark. 

'** Oh, Pierre — ^won't you save him ? *' cried Nanine. 

** He can swim well enough— hell swim to the galley." 
The Baron took the rudder and steered lor the Albor 
tross. 

The distance tUdened ; Messer-grande could swim 
like any gonddier, but horror and superstition were 
dogging the beats of his heart. He had been so sure 
that he had shot this damnable sorcerer, that now was 
alive again I The Bargello was too terrified to per- 
ceive that a trick had been played him, that the body 
of Gothon had lain behind the arras while Piero Ferro, 
** gone dead " for the time with his habit of strange 
abstraction, hid beneath the cofiin lid. ** The sorcerer, 
the devil ! '' the Bargello gasped as he swam. He had 
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not armed his way a quarter of a mile before the end 
came upon him. • • . And if the dead valet, Giitlion 
the faithful, whom the drowning man had shot, oqpld 
then have known, as he lay coffined amidst the cressets 
on the deck of the galley, of that despairing, bubUing 
end, the set cILd face must have smiled. 

The Albatross rocked on the water, ready for flight, 
except that a gangway dung to her windward side. 
Atop of the gangway a lantern shone, and in its light 
Captain Paget stood waiting for the second boat to 
appear. It appeared ; it rounded the stem of the 
frigate and rested at the foot of the gangway. ^* Wel- 
come to England, Madame la Baronne.'* he said, as 
he bent to take Nanine's hands. *' Your husband is 
safe here, Madame — ^you are in England here, till I 
land you at Gibraltar. You will be in England even 
then. . • . Baron, we sail at once, you need not fear 
that the galley '* 

" They will not soon know on the galley," Piero Ferro 
said gravely, for he guessed that the Bargello had never 
swum so far. '^ Captain Paget, I will try to thank you 
presently. But you, Madama " — ^he turned to where 
Nanine stood locked in Yolanda's arms — "' Madama, 
how can I ever thank you ? " 

*^ Be always good to her. Monsieur ! '' Yolanda's 
voice quavered as she said it. And, with the solemnity 
of an oath, the Baron vowed " I will ! *' 

"Good-bye, mussure — see you again some day, y* 
know — London, eh ? Never mind thanks — ^fooled the 
beggars nicely, didn't we? Good-bye, Dc^! — Come 
along, Yolanda — ^mustn't keep the ship, y' know." 
The cousins descended the gangway, the boat set ofi, 
and hand in hand the wife and husband stood watching 
it lessen away. 
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Amidst a rattle of chains the Albatross began to 
mov9 upon the glittimering sea. Her wings took the 
breezy her breast cut the water, south-westward she 
swam« Mhwart the light from the galley and away from 
port. Bareheaded and bowed the Baron stood as 
they forged across the tideway, past Gothon's lit bier; 
and Nanine, all pity and love for the dead, never 
thought of Perpetua, never heeded the mother's cry 
that presently went up^ ashore. 

" Nanine — come back, Nanine ! " No, she would 
never come back ; the ship was steadily winging out 
upon the mystery and darkness of the sea ; oat to the 
vast unknown, and the tiny space of it which Nve hedge 
in and light and garnish, and call home. *' He loves her, 
he will cherish her, I am sure ! " Yolanda was saying, 
yet — " Nanine, Nanine I *' — the mother's wail again ; 
some seabird's cry upon the salty air, the daughter 
thought it ; but it was the woe of a broken pride, of a 
softened heart that ached with bitter farewell. . . . 

So, standing by the tafirail through the briny night, 
the man again went out to exile. Shoreward he gazed, 
as he had gazed from the gondola eight years before ; 
landward he peered, till Italy and its walls lay far be- 
yond the waves, and moon and stars were set. Till 
over Venice mom came deansingly ; till the first rays 
touched Genoa, and high ** upon the gleaming Umit, 
far withdrawn," bright with new life and hope day 
flowered, *' an aiiMnl rose of dawn.*' 



THE END 
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Sir Joshua and his Circle 

By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 

Author of "The Ruuian Court in the Nineteenth Century." "The Romance 
of Royalty." "The Sailor King: his Court and his Subjects." Ac. 

In two volumes t Demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 248. net. 

With 16 fUll-page portraits, and 2 photograTxire firontlBPleoes 
after palzxtingB. by Sir Joahua Beynolda. 

Leaving for the time the history smd romance of Courts, Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy hsis in his new book, ** Sir Joshua and His Circle,** 
selected for the subject o/ his pen a period, which beliore or since has 
never been equalled in England for its galaxy of tadent, artistic and 
litersuy. The very names of those who were the familiar friends or 
occasional associates of Sir Joshua Reynolds are suflBcient to excite our 
national pride, numbering as they do those of Gainsborough, Romney, 
Richard Cosway, John Opie, Henry Fuseli, Richard Wilson the land- 
scape painter. Zoffanv the painter of players, James Barry the irate 
Hibernian, Benjamin West the Qusdcer, among artists ; David Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, acftong players; and among authors, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett and Fanny 
Bumey. These, together with the frequenters of coffee houses, women 
of fashion, gamblers, wits, and maccaronies, are treated in these pages, 
not as wooden figures labelled with faihiliar names, but as men and 
women who lived and loved, who won everlasting fame, or who 
fritted away their butterfly existences in a blaze of social dissipations. 
The volumes will be illustrated by reproductions of many of Sir Joshua*t 
famous portraits. 
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Liberia 

The Negro Republic 
in West Africa 



By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ftc. 

Author of ** The Uganda Protectorate,** So. 

With 402 illastrations from orlfiinal drawinss and ph otog r aphs 

by the Author and others 

A large number of plates of botanical aubjects suid maps cspedally drmwn for 
the work under the Author's instructioos, and ' 

28 coloured plates from the Author's own pafatlngs 

In 2 vols,, super royal 8vo, cloth giU and gilt top, with Author* s 
designed end-papers in colour, £2 28. net 

** Few books dealing with the African Continent come up to the high standard 
which Sir Harry Johnston already has set himself, but in * Liberia * those earlier 
works by which his literary industry is so admirably illustrated are certainly 
surpassed. This work will stand not only as a record of his industry and painstaking 
research, but as the sole necessary reference to a little known region for many years 
to come."— THa Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

"'Liberia' is one of the most valuable and comprehensive of modem 
contributions to the sum of our knowledge of Africa. Sir Harry Johnston's fine 
work tempts the reviewer to quotation upon its every page. Other considerations 
forbid the extention of this notice beyond a repeated reconmiendation to the reader 
to obtain the book for himself.**— Thb Stamp aro. 

** To do justioe. in the limits of a brief review, to a work which covers more than 
1,100 pages, is a task which cannot be attempted. Too much cannot be sakl in 
praise of its contente and of the admirable illustrations with which it is accompanied. 
Sir Harry Johnston*s books on Africa are amazing mooumenta of erudition and 
art."— Thb Daily Chboniclb. 

*' ' Liberia ' is well worthy to rank with the author's well-known work on Uganda. 
The admirable illustrations add greatly to the value of a book which can scarcely 
fail to take Its place as the standard work on this interesting and little loMwn 
comer of Africa."— Thb JVIornino Post. 

"The interest with which the welfare of the negro race is followed in this 
country should secure for the book the attention to which it is entitled by virtue of 
the industry and learning that have been bestowed upon it."— Thb Tinas. 

"These beautiful volumes contain such a mass of varied information that it is 
scarcely possible to render adequate justice to the author*s labour and research. 
Readers of all tastes will undoubtedly find much to repay them.**— Tbb Daily Nsws. 
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The House of Howard 



By GERALD BRENAN 
Author of '* A History of the House of Perqr *" 

Fully Ulustrated with portraits on art paper 
In 2 volumest Demy 9vo, buckram, gilt, and gilt top, 24s. net. 

The great race of Howard has stood at the head of BngUuid*8 
nobility for centuries, and, on the whole, has held that proud position 
worthily and well. Little excuse need be o£Fered, therefore, for placing 
before the English people the first complete history of what may be 
justly termed the principal native house. The present work is far from 
being modelled upon the lines ususdly followed by family chronicles, 
which, with their voluminous genealogical and heraldic details, their 
pages bristling with needless notes and references, their dearth of 
interesting narrative, and their yast granaries of appended information, 
seemed fitted for the perusal of the antiquary, or the private gratitlcation 
of the family most concerned rather than for the entertainment of 
a busy outside world. There are very many readers of history who do 
not happen to have been bom either heralds or Howards, and who, 
while desirous of learning the true story of this singularly illustrious 
race, smd what it has done to mukt or mar the fortunes of the nation, 
have neither time nor inclination to pursue those objects through such 
deep and wide morasses of erudition. The author has endeavoured to 
write the story of the Howards in a fashion suited to such tastes. The 
magnitude of the subject, evep when divested of unnecessary trappings, 
has been bis chief obstacle, for the Howtuxl family tree is a true British 
oak, widespreading, and of numy sturdy branches. Within the limits 
at his disposal be strives to produce a brfef but faithful account of the 
rise and progress of an honoured name, setting forth, without fear or 
favour, the darker as well as the lighter pages of the chronicle. 
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Five Fair Sisters 

An Italian Episode at tlie Court off Louis XIV 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Author of "Madame R^camier and Her Friends.** "Madame de Pompadotir.** 
"Madame de Montetpan,'* "Madame du Barry." "Queens of the French Stage." 

" Later Queens of the French Stage." Ac. 

With 16 illustrations and a photogravure frontispleoe 
In demy Bvo cloth gilt and gilt top, 168« net 

'* Prom cover to cover it is crammed with exciting incidents, 
romantic Adventures, elaborate intrigues, and episodes of love, jealousy, 
and poisoning, ail of which occurred in very fact, a feast of thrilling 
romance, narrated with a satisfying fulness of detail, irresistibly 
entertaining and piquant. There is not a dull page in the whole book. 
It is a book which everybody should get and read and unfailingly 
enjoy." — The Tribune. 

** He handles his material with judgment, and contrives to weave 
out of it a narrative that is pleasant to read, being free from any 
attempt at fine writing or pandering to the taste for sensation, whilst 
showing a due sense of romance and the picturesque." — Athenceum. 



The Real Louis the XV^^ 



By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 

Author of " Sidelights on the Court of Prance." " Louis XIV in Court and Camp.'* 

"The Regent of the Rou^s." &c.. Ac. 

With 32 ftOl page portraits and 2 photogravure firontlspieoes 

In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 248, net. 

" Colonel Haggard has read widety among the authorities for the 
period and subject he deals with, he has brightened his book with many 
anecdotes of the Court of Louis Ic bien^aimS, and the portraits and 
characters which he draws of the King himself, of Marshal Saxe, the 
Due de Richelieu, Voltaire, Madame de Pompadour, and many other 
famous or notorious personages are never wanting in vivacity. Indeed, 
he writes this kind of book very well, and probably induces many people 
to learn something about history which they would never have sought 
from the * usual channels * of historical information. The two volumes 
are abundantly illustrated with portraits.'* — Morning Post. 
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Tb0 Old mad New QmieM of the Ortetti 

/ 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 

Author of **TIm Japo at Home.'* ** Queer Things about Japan.'* 

** In Sicily." eto..cto. 

With 6 mapt (two being tn oolour). 62 ftdl-page llluitnUlonB on art 
paper principally tram photooraphs and 6 ooloured platea from 

drawings by Mr. Benton Tletoher. 

In 2 voiSt iUmy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, J45. net. 

This is a book which should find many publics. Scholarship must 
always be a factor in a book which includes Carthage, and this 
Mr. Sladen possesses, for he won an open Scholarship at Trinity 
College, and was formerly a professor in an Australian University. 

Mr. Sladen, whose books about Japan have sold to the extent of 
two hundred thousand copies, is weU-known to be entunoured of the 
Orient, and it is easy to see, as far as Art goes, that the Near Bast is 
more picturesque to him than the Par Bast, that his heart rests at the 
Gate of the Orient. The Gates of the Orient in this book are Tunis 
the New Gate, and Carthage the Old. Tunis, Mr. Sladen paints in 
words in the mdnner in which he has dealt with the " Queer Things 
About Sicily,** the writing in which has thus been described by a 
London Weekly. *' It brims over with cynical fun and racy with shrewd 
observation and acute understsuiding. It is written gtuly and intimately 
and has that personal note which makes each chapter read like a letter 
from a personal friend who had in some wonderful way learned how to 
write letters as they should be written.*' 

But in Carthage he opens a new vein — romantic and scholarly 
expressed in what andtfaer critic has called **the speaking voice,*' 
which has won his travel books their popularity. He has the same 
tenderness and enthusiasm, the same wealth of allusion for Hannibal 
the greatest of soldiers, as for the loveable saints of Carthage, 
Augustine and Monica, Cyprian and Perpetua. Such a very human 
Csuthageiias not been yet put before the public. 



To add to the varied attractlooa of this book, sporlMnen will find 
a lengthy and exhaustive chapter on ** Sport in Tunisia,** and advice 
on taking caravans up into the interior by Mr. J. I. S. Whitaker, 
P.Z.S., author of **The Birds of Tunisia,*' whose natural history 
museum in the grounds of his magnificent villa at Palermo is known to 
every lover of natural history who visits Sicilly. It wiU be of great 
interest to readers to find among the illustrations a folding plate of a 
reconstructed Carthage by the eminent scholar M. Aucler, with a key 
map. 



New and Cheaper Editloo 

** The most remarkable trsTel book that hae ever been fmbUahed."— 
Qraphio, 



With Flashlight 
and Rifle 

In Equatorial East Africa 

A Record of Hunting Adventures and Studies in Wild Life 

Bj C. Q. SCHILLINGS 
TrantUted by FRBDBRIC WHYTB 

With mn Introduotloii by Sir Harry JohnBtoii. Q-.C.M.a'^ K.C B, 
niostrated with 302 of the Author's "imtouohed" photographs 

taken by day and night 

PfinUd throughout on English art Paper , in ons handsome volume, 

super-royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT writes of Mr. ScliUllnrs's book: 

*' His extrmordinsuy photographic work among the teeming wild 
creatures of East Africa . . . He is a great field naturalist, a trained 
scientiflc observer, as well as a mighty hunter ; and no mere hunter can 
ever do work even remotely approaching in value that which he has 
done. His book should be translated into Bnglish at once.*' 

Some Exceptional Reviews 

** An entrancing work. His photographs are positively wonderful ; 
his letterpress is vivid.** — Standard. 

** A book of singular value.** — Yorkshire Post. 

**This remarkable book.** — Sporting and Dramatic Newt. 

** A unique and most remarkable book.** — Scotsman. 

** Space forbids any mention of the author's hunting adventures or 
of his many thrilling escapes from death, but all through the two volumes 
the human interest is as strong as the scientific." — Graphic. 

** A remarkable book. Nobody else has ever obtained so wonderful 
a series of photographs.** — Truth. 

** An entirely remarkable book, containing the greatest triumph la 
photography of wild animsUs ever achieved. **-^[>i«^tooJk. 



deorse iVt and his Timed. 



The First Qentleman 
of Europe 

By LEWIS MBLVILLB 
Author of "The Ufe of WiUiam llakepeaco ThAckeraj.** etc. 



With niuneroiui ftdl-pafia platM and 2 photofirayiue fhrntispleoei 
In 2 volumes, demy 9vo,, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. 

In "The First Gentleman of Europe" Mr. Lewis Melville 
writes of the life and times of George IV, beginning with the birth 
and concluding with the death of that '^prince among princes." 
This book treats of the social life rather than the political affairs of 
the later Georgian period. Mr. Melville writes of George's gaming 
and racing, his dissipations and his death, his love of dress and his 
relations with other beaux and hons vivants, of Fox and Brummell, 
'* Jockey " Norfolk and George Hanger, the Barrymores and 
" Old Q.," Captain Morris and MacMahon, of Mrs. Fitzherbert, of 
unfortunate "Perdita" Robinson, of Lady Jersey, Lady Hereford, 
and Lady Conyngham. He has much to say of the follies of the 
day and of the roues of the era. The Duke of York, who was so 
near the throne for many years and but for his death would have 
ascended it, is not neglected, and his brothers are introduced into 
the narrative; while the tmhmppy Caroline of Brunswick and 
Princess Charlotte of Wales figure largely in the book. 

The illustrations which comprise a number of portraits and 
caricatures, have been selected with great caie. 



British Trees 



Described by RBX VICAT COLE, Member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists 

In two handsofns %K>lumes, snuM folio (12^x9}), ^^^^ 8^^% S4t. net 

Illustrated with 260 reproduotlonstof his piotores and drawings. 

The want has been felt of a boolc on our forest trees that should be 
thorough, accurate in its illustrations, and written without the use of 
perplexing botanical terms. 

The Author, bjr his long and careful study of trees, is able to bring 
out clearly the points worthy of notice in a way that photographs 
seldom do, for the camera is apt to ^ive undue signiflcsuice to unimportant 
details, or to hide the essential by its inability to select. 

His notes of facts and descriptions direct from nature have been 
modelled to their present literaiy form by Miss Dorothy Kempe, late 
student of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and these have been illustratol 
by many of the Artistes pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
elsewhere. 

The smsdl-sized page of the handbook is not employed, as this 
would have given no opportunity for representing leaf and flower forms 
in their full size, as is here done when practicable. 



A Biography of the Prophet of Socialism 

Robert Owen 

By PRANK PODMORB. 
Author of "Modem Spiritualism." ** Studies in Psychical Research.'* Ac 

In 2 vols,, demy 8vo., buckram gilt and gilt top, 24t. net^ 
xtnth numerous illustrations, 

** Beautiful in his family and social relations, charitable, earnest, obstiaate. be 
was one of the most attractive and interesting figures among the fwophets of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Podmore, in these volumes on Owen, has dooe his work 
surpassingly well. It would be difficult to imagine a more luminous cjcpositkn of 
the beliefs of the first great English Socialist or a more enjoyable narrativte of the 
various events in an interesting and noble life."— Sunday Sun. 

'*Mr. Podmore's sane, careful, and full life of Robert Owen is a oontributioo of 
the first importance to the history of the nineteenth century. . • . Mr. Podmore 
has, with patient toil, made a connected story of Owen's |>reachinf ."— Tribunk. 

** In this most sympathetic yet open-minded Life of Robert Owen. Mr. Podmore 
brings a modem mind to the consideration of a career that belongs to the other sids 
of the great cleavage between the thought of Darwin and the thought of Rousseau, 
liie story of Owen's extraordinary success among the wealthy and educated claisrs 
is admirably told. It was a marvellous life, and its story is worthily told."— OutijOOB. 

"The result is a more complete and detailed account of the remarkable career 
of a very extraordinary man than any that has yet been given to the world. Mr. 
Podmore has used his material with sobriety and discretion, he haa kept to his 
subject and produced a very full record."— Thb Tians. 
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k Fasdnating aifl Book witli 40 bMirtlfil Mowed Platos. 

Under the Syrian Sun 

Th€ LsbmaoB, Brnmibec, OmiUs^ mad Jud^m 

Bj A. C. INCHBOLD 

Author of ** PriiiOMS Feather." ** The Silver Dove,'* Ao. 

With 40 ftill-pafio ooloured Flatea and 8 blaok and white 
drawings by Stanley Inohbold 

In 2 himdsonu demy 6vo volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top 

24s. net. 

This book has been painted and written from the standpoint of a 
close personal knowledge of the local colour, of many interesting rites and 
customs, and of the general life of a country and people which every yesu* 
attracts more and more travellers to its coasts. From the blue of the 
Levant and the gardens of Beyrout the reader is conducted to the 
highlands of Mount Lebanon with their picturesque ▼illages, terraced 
mulberry groves, hidden springs and streams, precipitous gorges and 
mountain peaks. Thence he passes on to the Plain of the Belcaa (Coele- 
Syria), and to Baalbec, the city of the Sun God, where stand with 
indescribable majesty the ruins of the world-famous temples of Jupiter 
and the Sun. It is in the spring of the year that the Syrian plains, the 
hills and glades of Galilee are visited, when leaf and flower arc woven 
into a marvellous tapestry of colour and form. Tiberias is described 
with its lake lying like a sapphire between the hills, with snowy Hermon 
in the background, and Nazareth as the heart of that mystic rose which 
Renan, with the eyes of the seer, saw in the convolutions of the hills 
round about the little nestling town. There are special chapters which 
recount experiences with native life and custom : Visits to the harems 
on occasions of ceremony and festival; to the various monasteries 
erected on sites of vivid interest to travellers of ail castes and race. 
Jericho is described under a new aspect — as an ideal winter resort with 
an environment of ititeresting sites, and as still new ground to the 
casual tourist. 

The artist and writer were long enough in the country to know it 
well under the varied and strong contrasts of winter and summer, spring 
and autumn. The beauty of the gardens and groves, the glory of dawn 
and sunset, between desert and sea, the bursting of the wilderness into 
bloom, of the parched courses into living streams, were all matters of 
their own actual observation. 



Memoirs of Malakoff 



Edited bj R. M. JOHNSTON 

Author of " The Napoleonic Empire In Southern Italy.** 
" The Roman Theocracy and the RepubUc, 1846-1849." etc 

In 3 volumgSt demy 8vo, cloth gilt and giU toft vnth photogra%mr€ 

frontispiece, 24s. net 

** Malakoff" was the name assumed by Mr. W. B. Johnston during 
his residence in Paris, where he acted as correspondent Cor a leading 
American journal. The book is largely made up of Mr. Johnston's 
letters to his paper, and it covers the whole period of the Second 
Empire ; interestmg accounts being given of what happened, politically 
and socially, during this period. They are written in an intimate 
manner, for Mr. Johnston was mixed up, directly or indirectly, 
in most of the doings of the time which, of course, included the 
Civil War of x86o, the Siege of Paris, and the Commune. He also 
has a good deal to say on the Panama Canal Scheme. The corres- 
pondence has been carefully edited by Mr. R. M. Johnston, Mr. 
Johnston's son, who has added the necesssuy connecting links to his 
father's n8u*rative. 



The Art Crafts 
for Beginners 

By PRANK Q. tANPORD 

With over 200 working drawings and photographs 
Square foolscap 6vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 

This volume is intended for those who feel the need of some art 
expression but who cannot attend an art school, and to those who wish 
to follow the art of a craftsman. 

The craftwork in this book, which is of such a nature ss will appeal 
especially to amateurs, is arranged in progressive lessons of increasing 
difficulty, so that it may be easily adapted to school conditions. 

The subjects dealt with are Design, Thin Woodworking, Pyro- 
graphy, Sheet Metal Work, Bookbinding, Simple Pottery, Basket Work, 
and Bead Work. 

Each subject is treated from its earliest stage. Clear diagrams 
are given of all the necessary tools, and methods of using them, so 
that no reader, be he ever so inexperienced, can £ail to follow the 
instructions. 
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Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters 



By Q. WOOLLISCROPT RHEAD 

AMD 

P. RHEAD 
In small quarto^ cloth gilt, gilt top £1 It, net 

With about 150 lUostratloni, Inoludlnc 4 ooloured plataa. 

many reproduotlons ftom line drawing!, and 64 pagei 

of half-tone fllostratlonji on art paper 

The main purpose of the present work is to chronicle the chief 
triumphs of the Staffordshire potter's craft, and to make the reader 
acquainted, as far as may be, with the personality of the more 
considerable potters, and the conditions under which they worked. 
The book aims at neither being a history (in the generally accepted 
sense of the term), a directory, nor a technical treatise, but at the 
same time the rise and development of the potter's calling in Great 
Britain from earliest times is traced, the various processes are described, 
and sdl the famous potters are dealt with, and examples of their work 
given. Attention is also paid to the more considerable foreign artists 
who have worked in Staffordshire. It is a vivid account of the life of 
the potter and a record of his achievements. It is, further, an attempt 
to impart the local colour, the peculiar flavour, so to speak, of a 
remarkable district and a remflu*kable people, an attempt which so far 
as the authors are aware, has not hitherto been made. 

The subject, therefore, in the present work, is considered from an 
entirely fresh point of view, and there will be found absolutely new 
material of interest not only to the general reader, but to connoisseurs* 
while a feature of the work is a series of line drawings of the older 
portions of the district which are now fast disappearing. As regards 
its illustrations the book will stand quite alone and will be of such value 
to connoisseurs and collectors as to make an indispensable work of 
reference. The authors are peculiarly well fitted for the task they 
have set themselves, as they are natives of the district they endeavour 
to describe, and have been closely connected with potters and potting 
all their lives. Both are artists, one as a practical potter, while they 
may also claim to be natives in the fullest sense, their forbears having 
dwelt in North Staffordshire for at least four centuries. 
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Algiers and Beyond 

Bj M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON 
In demy boo, cloth gilt and gili top, 12s. net 

With 32 lUostrationi on art paper and a map 

Of late there has been a marked revival of interest in Algeria, and 
the number of people visiting this interesting country is decidedly oo 
the increase. And even those who are unable to make a journey to 
Algiers desire to read about this place that is proving so attractive to 
travellers. The present work is a very interesting description of this 
hitherto little explored country, with the author's experiences, the sport 
that he enjoyed, the scenery, facts that came under his observation, 
and the habits and customs of the people with whom he came in contact. 
It should prove attractive to reader and traveller alike. A practical 
addition will be fbund in the appendix which provides some hints to 
travellers regarding expenaes and other information. 



The New Anecdote Book 

Bdited by ALFRED H. MILBS 

Including one thousand and one good and mainly modem atorlta. 
Anecdotes, Incidents, Episodes, Illustrations, Yams, Adventures, 
Eccentricities, Witticisms, Epigrams and Bon Mots, Literary, 
Dramatic, Artistic, Musical, Clerical, Legal, Medical, Military, 

Nautical, Social and Moral. 

Saitaklt lor tli* FIrs-tlde, tli« Dlnstr Table, tlit PlatfOrB aai Paipit 

In crown Qvo, cloth gilt. 3s* 6d. 

*' When one tells a good story in company his neighbour often says 
* Ah that reminds me,* &c., and thereby hanga a tale. The second story 
usually suggests a third, and so on. The subtie connection between 
stories so told is the salt that savours ' the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.* It has been the editor's aim to associate the anecdote in this 
volume in such a way that the various sectkms of the book may be read 
through as chapters which more or less cover the subject."— Boitok. 
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In Thrall 



By OLIVB CHRISTIAN MALVBRY 

(Mrs. Amhibalo Haciiiidt) 

Author of '* The Heart of Thiagi.'* *' With Our Altens at Home and Abroad." 
" The Pool's Derotion.** and other stories 

In crown 8vo, oloth giU, 8tt 

With fllastrattoiii 

Bveryone has heard of Mim Malveiy and her ezeeUent work, how, 
in order to gain firsthand knowledge of the inner Ihres of the poor and 
their means of living, she disguised herself and became one of them. 
In order to do this, she cut herself entirely off, for the time being, from 
her friends, and engaged in the various occupations of a working womsm. 
At one time a tramp, with a bench at night on the embankment, at 
another time a street-singer, in a casual ward or in a Salvation shelter, 
it mattered not how unpleasant the experience might be she never 
drew back from what she had undertaken. Much of Miss Maivery's time 
was spent as a factory-hand, in factories for jam and marmalade, 
preserved meat, sweets, soap and candles, and she has some horrible 
revelations to make concerning the food, especially the meat-trade. 
Besides the factories, she worked as a shop-hand in various trades, was 
at one time apprenticed as a dressmaker, became one of the ** sweated,*' 
laboured as a blouse and dressing-gown maker, and a wood-bundler. 
Miss Malvery's experiences are not confined to this country, as she 
visited America and looked into the state of things there as she has done 
in London. The book contains some outspoken things about charity and 
how it is administered in England ; Miss Maivery presents some striking 
contrasts between the lives of the rich and poor. It is believed that 
this book may go far to alleviate some of the sufferings of the working 
poor, and to remedy a few of the many abuses of our factories and 
workshops. 
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The Bio^aphy of a Great Diplomatist 



Talleyrand 



By JOSEPH McCABB 
Author of *' PeUr Ab^lafd.'* ** Saint Augustine." te. 

In Demy 8vo, oloth gilt and gilt top, 16/- nsi 
With 24 lllustrationji <m art paper and a photograviue plate 



Sainte-Beuve, after an attempt that one canoot describe as 
successful, declared that '* it is hardly possible to write the life of 
M. de Talleyrand *' 1 Frederic Masson noticed the figure of the r^eat 
diplomatist as he passed with a disdainful ** ce sphinx." Carlyle forgot 
his dogmatism for a moment, and pronounced Talleyrand '* one of the 
strangest things erer seen, or like to be seen, an enigma for future 
ages." Even a woman of penetration, Mme. de Stael, who had known 
him well, assures us that he was *' the most impenetrable and most 
inexplicable of men." There were a few who thought that the long-sealed 
*' memoirs " of the prince, which were published only a few years ago, 
would reveal every secret. They forgot that these were the work of 
the man who held (improving on Voltaire) that *' speech was given to 
man to disguise his thoughts " — the man who conducted his exit from 
the world with sdl the art he had used at the Congress of Vienna. Yet, 
if the *' memoirs" have thrown no light, or only a deceptive light, on 
some of the obscurer passages in Talleyrand's career, they have at least 
filled in one picture of his personality, so that the tradition of its 
inscrutability must be surrendered. There has been a prolonged and 
microscopic search into the age, or ages, of Talleyrand — the Old 
Regime, the Revolution, the Consulate, the Restoration and the Second 
Revolution. The memoirs of nearly sdl his contemporaries have 
seen the light, and official records everywhere have been examined. 
The author has made careful use of all this research up to date, and 
he has fbund it possible to present a consistent and intelligible 
personality. 
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Now Ready 

1. DAKWIN*8 ORiaiN OP SPECIES. With diagram and portrait, and with not* bg 

J. W. Hathbws, B.A., aummarisinf the development of the Darwinian 

Theory ainec 1850, and also glossary. 488 pages. 
fl. BRET HARTB'S TALES OP THE AROONAUTS, AND VERSE. 428 pages. 
8. LYTTON'S LAST DAYS OP POMPBIL 487 pages. 
4. WATERT0N*8 WANDERINas IN SOUTH AMERICA. With sketch map. notta, 

and biographical data, by W. A. Hakdino, P.Z.S.. and with portrait and 

illustrations. 258 pages. 

6. LEIOn HUNTS THE TOWN. Wit! 90 illustrations. 626 pages. 
6. ROBERT BROWNINO'S POEMS. VoL I.. 574 pages. With portrait. 
T. ROBERT BROWNINO^S POEMS. Vol. II.. 635 pages. With portrait. 

Just Published 

8. AN ANTHOLOOY OP HUMOROUS VERSE. Bditnd by THUDOiUi A. COM. 
including many copyright pooms. 848 pages. 

0. KEBLE*S CHRISTIAN YEAR. With lUustrations. 

la SIR W. LAIRD CLOWES*S POUR MODERN NAVAL CAMPAIGNS. With 16 Haps 
and Plans. 

U. THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OP HORACE. In Latin and BngUsh. Ths 
English Version by Phiuf PiiAHas. Ths Latin text based on that of 
MQUer's is edited by Mr. W. H. D. Roosa, formerly FeUow of Christ's 
College. Cambridge, who has also added an index of names. 

iS. CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

18. HAMILTON'S MEMOIRS OP THE COUNT DB ORAMMONT. 

14. SHERIDAN'S COMPLETB PUTS. 

16. OOLDSMITH'S VICAR OP WAKEPIELD and I in ona 

ADDISON AND STEELE'S SIR ROGER DB COVERLET I volume 

Shortly 

16. GOETHE'S PAUST(Anster'sTransUtion). 

IT. THE POEMS OP RICHARD LOVEUCB. 

18. DORAN'S MONARCHS RETIRED PROM BUSINESS. Vol. I. 

19. DORAN'S MONARCHS RETIRED PROM BUSINESS. Vol. II. 

90. THOMAS I KEMPIS'S OP THE IMITATION OP CHRIST. With a Prafaca by 

the Rev. OaoRoa Tyrkbll, S.J. 
U. THACKERAY'S HENRY ESMOND, 
n. DELITZSCH'S JEWISH ARTIZAN LIPE IN THE TIME OP CHRIST. Ths 

translation made expressly for this edition. 
88. CHARLES DICKENS'S PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. I. 
B4. CHARLES DICKENS'S PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. II. 
96. THE ODES OP HORACE. In Latin and English. The English Version by 

Phiup Pranois. The Latin text based on that of MOUer's. Edited by 

Mr. W. H. D. RoosB, formerly Pellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, who 

has added an index of names. 
96. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OP THE BREARPAST TABLE. 
9T. MISS MITFORD'S TALES OP OUR VILLAGE. (First Series.) 
88. MICHAEL PARADArS CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. With Illustrations. 
99. BUNYArS PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

80. CHARLES DICKBNS'S TALE OP TWO CITIES and ) in one 
WILKIB COLUNS'S A ROGUE'S UPE. i volume 

H. BDRRETS HISTORY •P TBB BUCCANEERS OP AMERICA. 

I? 




The new issues of the femous Pifty-two Series for theyemr 1906 bring 
the total nttmber of volumes published in the series to fifty yolumes. 
This year's volumes are therefore 

The Jubilee Volumes of the 
Fifty' Two Series 

As in former years, they 8u*e three in number. 

52 New Stories for Boys 

By 

George Manville Penn, Alico P. Jackson, C. Lucas Joughin, 
H. Hervey, Chas. £. Pearce, Prank H. Spearman, S. L. 
Harbour, Haydcn Carruth, Stinson Jarvis, W. Dean Howells, 
P. W. Calkins, Brigadier-General Charles King, and other 
writers. 

S2 New Stories for Girls 

By 

Evelyn Everett-Green, H. Hervey, Prank W. Calkins, Nelly 
Holderness, C. A. Stephens, J. L. Harbour, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Grace S. Richmond, Prances D. Dillingham, H. 
Prescott, Spofford, and other writers. 

52 Pioneer Stories 

All round tbm Compms^ 

By 

Pioneers, Prospectors, Travellers, Explorers, Engineers, Mission- 
aries, Adventurers, and Natives, including well-known story writers 
all over the world. 

As from the first, these books will be 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 

Bach in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edg€s. 58. 

The success of the Fifty-two Series has been phenomenid. No 
series of story books for the young has ever before attained to so large 
a number or achieved such wide circulation. 

Nearly Half a Million have been told 
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New 6s. Novels 



Bach in orown 8tH>, oloth giU 



The Far Horizon 

Bj LUCAS MALET 
Author of " The Wales of Shif " " Sir Richard Calmady." tta. 

The book desds with the acts and opinions of s man of foreiga 
birth, who, after many years of office work, finds himself suddenly 
possessed of leisure, and a moderate fortune. The scene is laid 
exclusively in London and the Western suburbs. Incidentally the 
reader will renew acquaintance with certain persons already perhaps 
known to him through **The History of Sir Richard CsUmady,'* **The 
Wages of Sin,'* and **A Counsel of Perfection.'* The book covers a 
period of about three yesu*s, from 1899 to 1902, and touches on matters 
of modern finance, manners, and morals, on matttrt theatricsU, and 
matters religious. 



A Morganatic Marriage 

Bj CARLTON DAWB 
Author of ** The Grand Duks." "Claudia Pole.**cto. 

In this novel Mr. Carlton Dawe has made the subject of a 
Morganatic Marriage serve for a very charming romance. The wife is 
a Spanish princess, while her husband, whom she msuries privately, 
is only a bam'ster-at-law. Later the princess is made to wed a 
man of her own rank, who has also contracted a morganatic marriage. 
How the princess is released from her second union and is able to 
return to the man she loves, must be left (or the author to describe. 

«9 



New 6s. Novels. 

Beyond the Wall 

By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 
Author of ** Alain Tanger'a Wife." *' BmidUou.** **Tho RomniaRr Stooo.** oto. 

In hit new story, Mr. Yozsdl again displays that intimate knowledge 
of the eighteenth century which, bv common consent of critics, gave its 
'* atmosphere *' to his *' Smalilou.** A particularly winsome and quaint 
little heroine lends piquancy to the book, which deals with certain 
features of the Roman Catholic Church in a frank and powerful but 
not unfair way. The eye is led on from psge to page irresistibly. Of 
the twenty-two persofue every one is a finished and characterised 
portrait, and over all the story is the aura of high romance. Needleu 
to add that the ** style** has been a labour of love. 



Mrs. Dimmock^s Worries 

By B. L. PARJEON 
Author of ^'Orif.'* "The My*t«T of th« RoFSl Hall,*' ate. 

Mra. Dimmock tells us heraelf that she is the mother of an English 
middle-class family, her husband is a lawyer, a kind-hearted man, and 
easy to live with. Yet the Dimmocks have their worries in the person 
of a disagreeable old uncle who, instead of dying nicely and leaving 
them his money, sponges on the family and coolly makes use of them. 
Ultimately this unpleasant old person marries his landlady. The story, 
which is most readable, is convincingly written — a picture of English 
middle-class life. Mra. Dimmock who esuns money by writing articles 
on her worries, confides in us with naive candour that a publisher wants 
to make a book of them. 



A Vain Thing 



By GUY THORNE 
Author of "When it was Dark." **Made in his Image,** eto. 

In this novel the author breaks entirely new ground, and as far as he 
luiows, the subject and point of view are quite fresh in fiction. The 
work desds with a subject of national importance in which almost 
everyone, quite apart from any religious view whatever, is interested, 
namely sport. It shows how widely sport influences the lives of the 
people of all cUsses for good and so often for bad. The story presents 
a great Oxford athlete who makes sport his end and aim in life, and 
describes the career of such a one from first to last, with detail and 
realism. There is also the wise athlete who uses sport as a splendkl 
and helpful thing, but as a means, not an end. 



New 6s. Novels 



Prisoners 



By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 

Author of ** Red Pottage.** Ac. 

Having regard to the immense popularity of ** Red Pottage *' it is 
not surprising that the author of it has taken years in the writing of 
the present novel, which follows it. The publication of this book will 
undoubtedly be awaited with great interest by the author's big 
following, and the Publisheirs are convinced that it will make a deep 
impression on all who read it. It is a love story cleverly constructed, 
it has a good plot, some intensely dramatic situations, many interesting 
character studies, and above all a heroine who is very human and 
whose character the author has studied and delineated with the 
greatest possible success. The scenes are laid first in Italy and after- 
wards in England, and the story is concerned with the consequences of 
an early love a£Fair being revived by the heroine after her marriage and 
of her relations with two half-brothers, of whom one is sacrificed. The 
reader is held to the story from beginning to end and it gives the 
author the opportunity for the display of that strength in her writing 
which has made her name famous. 



The Bells of Vaudroy 

By O. B. BUROIN 

Author of **The Shutters of Silence" **The Only World, cto. 



The Fruit of the Tree 

By Wm. TEIONMOUTH SHORE and 
FLORENCE TEIONMOUTH SHORE 

** The Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil,** is eaten by 
the two central figures of this story of London and Country life. Man 
and wife — ^they work out their salvation along an unusual road, and the 
prepress of the story brings the reader into intimate touch with the 
practical question whether ignorance is really bliss in any matters of 
unportance. 



New 6s. Novels 

A Dull GirPs Destiny 

By Mri. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
Author of "The Man who Won." "nuaassa." As. 

A new book by the author of **The Man who Won,'* or " Thalassa," 
ia sure of a hearty welcome. '* A Dull Girrs Destiny" is sdtogether a 
novel of temperament. It concerns the life of the modem man and 
woman in London, and aims at showing the ultimate drift of one or two 
tendencies of the present day. The character of Avril has been carefully 
studied. Circumstance, while at times the touchstone of character, 
at other times tends to conceal it. Avril is a glimpse at the complexities 
of the modern woman, brought by circumstances into contact with a 
temperament at once simple and dircot. 



The Ring of Day 

By MARY BUTLER. 

This book constitutes the first attempt to treat the Gaelic Revival, 
from an inside point of view, as the subject for a novel. Miss Butler, 
who is intimately connected with the movement, is well-known in 
Ireland and America as a writer on Irish matters. 



Guy Fulkes of the Towers 

By EVELYN EVERETT-OREEN. 
Author of "The Ma^ic Island.'* " Dufferin'a Keep," Ac. 

In ** Guy Pulkes of the Towers *' Miss Evelyn Everett-Green tells 
a charming story of a child's unconscious influence over a strong man's 
wilful nature ; and the development of a deep love between man and 
woman later. Incidentally, some of the evils of absentee landownership 
are brought into notice. Of late years nothing better than the present 
•tory has come from the pen of this gifted writer. 
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New 6s. Novels 

Smoke in the Flame 

By « IOTA " (Mrs. Mannington Caffsm). 
Author of " A Yellow Aster.** ** Patricia a Mother." Ac 



The Stray ings of Sandy 

By DOROTHEA CONYER8. 
Author of "Cloth Versus Silk." "The Boy, some Horses and the Olrl." etc 

** The strayings of Sandy'* is a humourous and sporting book. 
Sandy, Alexander Adand is a business man of a saving, almost mean 
disposition, who, breaking down from brain overwork, and is ordered 
complete rest and change as the only chance for his life. He first 
leases a racehorse, as he thinks possible wins may pay for his cure, 
and goes down to the Downs where he finds racing not at all what it is 
described, and breaks down completely. Being a widower he writes 
sometimes to a cousin of his late wifes in Ireland, and now thinks of 
going over there. The rest of the book treats of his life at Ballymacshane 
Castle, his endeavours to hunt as he knows nothing of riding, the 
adventures he is drawn into by his improvident new friends, and his 
gradual awakening to the ftict that money does not as he thought rule 
the world. Also his falling in love, finally riding a race against a well 
known locsd sportsman and the ending of the rest cure by his remaining 
in IreUnd. 



The Trampling of the Lilies 

By RAFAEL SABATINI. 

The scene of this story is set in Prance before and during the 
French Revolution. The hero. La Boulage, who is of the people and 
secretary to the Marquis, adores Suzanne, his lovely daughter, and 
avows his passion. He is brutally treated and insulted by the Marquis. 
Later, when he is nearly flogged to death for intervening between the 
Marquis and his seigneurial rights, Suzanne begs his liK. When the 
Revolution breaks out Boulage becomes a deputy and an associate of 
Robespierre. He and Suzanne meet again, and he is not only able to 
save her and her mother, but is prepi^ed to sacrifice his life for her 
happiness. Suzanne at length, however, declares her passion, and 
thereby saves her lover from the scaffold at the Ust moment. 
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New Sixpenny Novels 



Secret of Wold Hall ; B. Bvbrbtt-Grebn 

Lore's Conflict Plobbncb Marryat 

The Ruling Passion Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

Meg the Lady Tom Gallon 

A Vagabond Lorer . . ** Rita " 

Patricia ; a Mother ** Iota '* 

Story of a Sin Hblbn Mathbrs 

Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square . . B. L. Pameon 

Secrets of the Foreign Office. . . . W. Lb Qubux 

The Way of a Man Morlby Roberts 

Life's Trivial Round Rosa N. Carey 

LoTe Decides Charles Garvicb 

Aaron the Jew B. L Parjeon 

Hearts of Wales.. .. .. Allen Rainb 

My Lady Green Sleeves Helbn Mathers 

The Sinner .. .. ** Rita '* 

Was it a Sin ? Anna, Coictb38e db Br£hont 

Sarita the Carlist A. W. Marchmont 

Confessions of a Ladies' Man . . Wit. Le Queux 

The Summit House Mystery . . . . L. Douoall 

The Marble City G. B. Buroin 

■ 

The Wife's Trials Emma Jane Worboise 

Place and Power Ellen Thornbycropt Powler 

A Love Episode E. Zola 

In the Grip of the BiMkmalLer . . Percy White 

The Sixth Sense Adeline Sergeant 

The Grand Duke Carlton Dawe 

A Nett of Liniett P. Pranrport Moorb 

In the Name of a Wom::n . . . . A. W. Marchmont 



A. C. Fowz^rb, Printer, ie, Tenter St.. E.G. 
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